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PREFACE 


THE PRESENT VOLUME is the fifth in the Series — Sources of the 
History of India. As the Founder-Director of the Institute, 
the late Dr. s.P. Sen who initiated the Project stated, the 
primary object in undertaking it is “to help advanced students 
of history, researchers and teachers in getting to know the 
wealth of historical source-material lying scattered in different 
parts of the country and in different languages”. Four volumes 
have already come out, conforming to the pattern laid down at 
the initiation of the project. The present one is to be followed 
shortly by the sixth and the last one in the Series. 

The Series, as is only to be expected, covers a wide canvas, 
dwelling on all the regions of India—north, south, east and 
west, States and Union Territories. The present volume deals 
with three major states, two of them contiguous like Punjab and 
Himachal Pradesh besides Gujarat, The number of States and 
Union Territories covered so far in Volume I to V total 20. 
The remaining regions are due to appear in the next and the 
last volume, 

The volume, now being presented, follows the same pattern 
as guided the presentation of the preceding volumes. Each 
paper in this volume, as in previous ones, has five sections 
dealing with essential matters related to 

I. Nature of Source-material in general, 

II. Classification of Source-material. 

Ill. A critical review of the extent and dependability of the 
different categories of source-material, 

IV, The extent to which the source-material has been 
utilised by historians and the fields which remain to be 
covered and 

V. Any problem or difficulty in using the source-material. 


(vi) 

Yet in one respect the present volume marks a departure in 
so far as selection of papers is concerned. In the preceding 
volumes the papers were generally chosen from among those 
read and discussed at one or other session ofthe Institute’s 
Annual Conference which provided for a local theme in addi- 
tion to the principal one chosen for discussion. A conference 
held at Srinagar, for example, brought out a number of papers 
dealing with various source-material relative to the study of 
Jammu and Kashmir in the same way a session held at Madura 
would yield contributions on varied sources on the history of 
‘Tamil Nadu. This practice, originally initiated, could not be 
followed in practice as all the States and Union Territories 
could not be expected to offer venues of the Conference in a 
manner, suiting our plan of publication. Thus in regard to 
States and Union Territories where the conference did not meet, 
an alternative device had to be followed. This resulted in 
‘requisitioning the services of reputed scholars and authors who 
were invited to contribute original papers without the same 
being processed through conference proceedings. Far from 
deflecting the value of the work, as a whole, this ceviation has 
indeed proved to be advantageous in many respects. The 
contributors to the volume are eminent scholars who by their 
own right are among the best authorities to write on topics 
in which they have advanced studies and research papers to 
their credit. Care has been taken to include papers in a 
manner that none of the usual types of source-material— 
archaeological, epigraphic, literary, numismatic anthrepological 
and others are left out, as far as practicable, We have indeed 
been fortunate in enlisting the services of eminent scholars 
whose contributions to advanced study on the subjects of their 
assignment are widely acclaimed, We convey to them our 
deep appreciations for their ready and generous response to 
our invitation. The stady presented in these pages is more 
than a mere survey and assessment of what has been done in 
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regard to advancement of knowledge through a judicious utilisa- 
tion of relevant source-material, but also an indication to future 
researchers of areas which remain uncovered since the requisite 
source-material still remains to be made use of. 

It gives us no small satisfaction to feel that with the publica- 
tion of this volume and the near-publication of the next we 
shall bave completed the project within less time than the 
late Dr. Sen bad earmarked. In his Preface to volume II in 
the series, brought out in 1979 ( unfortunately that was the last 
year in his life) he observed that “in the normal course it 
would take us another ten yeats to complete the remaining 
States”, With his usual optimism, unusual in others, Dr. Sen 
had later reduced the time-limit from 10 to 6 years, But 
this has proved a task beyond our capacity. We have taken 
umbrage under his first calculation, We fully share Dr. Sen’s 
hope that the present project will goa long way in filling up 
a great void in Indian historiography and establish its rightful 
claim to be regarded asa valuable contribution to the survey 
and assessment of source-material for Indian history as a 
whole. 

I express my gratitude once again to the learned contributors 
of papers in this volume whose kind co-operation has rendered 
the publication possible. Iam thankful to Dr. Pradip Sinha 
ofthe Depariment of History, Rabindra Bharati University, 
Dr. Somnath Roy of Burdwan University and Dr. N. N. 
Bhattacharyya of the University of Calcutta for their ungrudging 
help in editing the papers. My thanks are due to Mrs. Minati 
Chattopadhyaya for her help in the preparation of the volumes. 
Mr. Anupam Ray has also earned our appreciation for his 
expertise in seeing the volume to the press. 

Lastly, we convey our thanks to the financial assistance 
rendered by the Department of Culture, Government of India 
andthe Directorate of Education, Government of West Bengal 


( viii, ) 


towards the Project but for which this publication entailing: 
much labour and the labour of many besides considerable 


investment in money towards printing would have remained 
unfulfilled. 


1988 N. R, RAY 
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1. General 


EARLY INSCRIPTIONS OF HIMACHAL 
PRADESH, PUNJAB AND GUJARAT 


Dr. D. C. SIRCAR 


( Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History 
& Culture (Retd), Universitiy of Calcutta) 


SECTION I—HIMACHAL PRADESH 


AN EARLY INSCRIPTION of the area is the copper-plate 
grant! of Mahasamanta Maharaja Samudrasena (about the 
seventh century A.D.) found at Nirmand in the Kangra 
District. All his three predecessors, viz, his great-grand- 
father Varunasena, his grandfather Sanjayasena (from the 
Paramadevi or Chief Queen Prabalika) and his father Ravi- 
shena (born of the Chief Queen Sikharasvamini) enjoyed feuda- 
tory titles like himself. King Samudrasena’s mother was the 
Paramadevi Mihiralakshmi who established a Siva-linga 
named Mihiresvara after herself. The plate records the grant 
of a village for the maintenance and worship of the said god. 
Mention has been made of an early king named Sarvavarman 
who may probably be no other than the Maukhari ruler 
of that name flourishing about 570-85 AD. The chiefs 
mentioned in the Nirmand epigraph may have owed nominal 
allegiance originally of the Maukharis and then of the 


Pushyabhutis. 
Among the later inscriptions of the Kangra District, quite 


jnteresting are the two prasastis (eulogies) from Kiragrama 
or Baijnath. Both the records are dated in the Saka year 
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1126 (wrongly read by Buehler as Saka 724) though cne of the 
two bears the additional date—Laukika year 80. This date 
is very important because it helps us in checking the exact 
equivalent of the Laukika date used in the region in 
question. The Laukika era, otherwise called the Saptarshi, 
Sastra, Pahadi or Kachcha reckoning, is an imaginary cycle 
cf 2700 years. Its calculation is based on the supposition 
that the Saptarshi (Great Bear) stays fcr one hundred «years 
at each one of the 27 Nakshatras cr lunar mansions. - The 
name Pahadi is due to the prevalence of the era in the 
hillsof Punjab and Kashmir while the names Laukika and 
Kachcha refer to its omission of the hundreds. Sastra is 
Jyotisha-sastra, In Kashmir, year 1 of the era is regarded to be 
year 26 of the Kali era (i. e., 3076 B. C.). The number of the 
` Laukika year (with the hundreds omitted), when added to 
46, would give the number of the expired Saka year without 
the hundreds and would indicate the current Christian year 
when added to 24-25.* 


Both the Baijnath inscriptions mention the Iccal chief 
Lakshmana or Lakshmanachandra of Kiragrama (Kangra) 
and his overlord, King Jayachchandra of Trigarta (Jalandhara). 
Lakshmana was the son of a daughter of king Hridaya- 
chandra, one of Jayachchandra’s predecessors. The first in- 
scription records the construction of a Siva temple by two 
merchant brothers named Manyuka and Ahuka and the 
grants of land made by several people. The second epigraph 
also records certain gifts made in favour of the Siva-linga 
named Vaidyanatha (Baijnath), These two prasastis were 
composed by Rama, son of Bhringaka® of Vikrama Samvat 
1296, for which two brothers of the Brahmakshatra race 
were responsible. It has been pointed out that the said per- 
sons must have come to Kangra from Gujarat where there is 
a Brahmakshetra caste although originally the expression’ 
meant one claiming the blood of both Brahmana and Ksha- 
triya in his veins-* 
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Among inscriptions of Himachal Pradesh, those coming 
from the old Chamba State belonging to the early period were 
ably edited by J. Ph. Vogel in his Antiquities of the Chamba 
State, Part 1. They are fairly large in number. An important 
king of the area was Maharajadhiraja Meruyarman (early 
part of the eighth century AD.) who was the son of 
Divakaravarman, grandson of Balavarman and great-grandson 
of Adityavarman of the Moshuna family of the solar race as 
known from several inscriptions from Brahmor (ancient Brahm- 
apura) and Gum, The Prolira-gala rock inscription speaks of 
another king called Maharaj idhiraja Paramesvara Mrityunjaya- 
varman who seems to have ruled after Meruvarman. Two 
inscriptions from Svaim and Sarahan refer to a line of small 
chiefs who appear to have been attached to the city or territory 
called Kishkindhika. They were Sogata, his son Bhogota and 
the latter's son Satyaki. 


Slightly later rulers enjoying the imperial style Parama- 
bhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara were the lords of: 
Chanpaka (i.e, Champaka or Champa, the present Chamba) 
claiming to have belonged to the Mushana race of the solar 
line. The earliest of them was Sahila who was succeeded by 
his son Yugakaravarman born of the Queen Nenna. 
Yugakara’s successor was his son Vidagdha or Vidagdha- 
varman, several of whose records have been discovered. 
Vidagdha’s successor was Dodaka of the Tur image inscrip- 
tions. 


The Suagal copper-plate inscription of the 4th regnal 
year of Vidagdha is an interesting document. On palaeologi- 
cal grounds, the record has been assigned to the eleventh 
century AD. It mentions the designations Bhogika 
(jagicdar) and Bhogapati (officer in charge of jagirs) together 
among the officials addressed by the king and also the 
Dhivaras along with the Medas, Andbrakas and Chandalas 
among the eighteen kinds of subjects. The village was 
granted together with the people working there sach as those 
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serving as ploughmen and milkmen and servants and maid- 
servants (or male and female slaves), The ploughmen and. 
milkmen were apparently engaged at the state land in the 
village and were certainly not the king’s serfs. 


The next interesting inscriptions of the kings of Chanpaka. 
are the Kulait and Chamba Museum copper-plate grants of 
Somavarman, the son of the King Salavahana and a 
worshipper of both Siva and Vishnu. Moshuna is here 
called Mushana (Moshona), and Sahilla is described in the 
first of the two records as the vanquisher of the Kira troops 
of the lord of the city of Durgara (Dugar) and their allies, the 
Saumatikas. His alliance was sought by the ruler of Trigarta 
Jalandhara) and he forced his suzertainty on the lord of 
Kuluta (Kulu), He was styled Karivarsha because he under- 
took a pilgrimage to Kurukshetra on the occasion of a solar 
eclipse and made a gift of elephants to the Sun-god. In the 
second record, Sahilla is also called vanquisher of the 
Turushkas (Turkish Muslims) and is said to have assumed 
the titles Sahasanka (ie., Vikramaditya), Nihsankamalla and 
Matamatasimha. It records the gift of land etc., in favour of 
Vishnu and Siva. 


The date of the Siva inscription of ‘King Asata, younger 
brother and successor of Somavarman; has been calculated 
to be either 13 January, 1074 A.D. of 10 January, 1077. 
A.D. His Thundu copperplate grant was issued from the 
city of Chanpaka. The date of king Jasattas Loh Tikri 
fountain inscription has been calculated to fall in the year 
1114 AD. 


A group of interesting inscriptions comes from Devirikothi 
mentioning kings Lalitavarman and Ranapala, whose records 
are dated respectively in 1159-60 (or 1160-61 AD.) and 
1161 A.D.while an inscription of Nagapala, owing allegiance 
to them, is a Prasasti compossed by his religious preceptor 
named Kamalalanchhana.*® 
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Section II—PUNJAB 


The present Punjab State in India is a small part of the 
former Punjab of undivided India, its western part forming 
now the Pakistan Punjab and its easternmost districts being 
recently created the Indian State of Haryana. As regards 
epigraphical wealth, Pakistan Punjab can boast of Harappa in 
the Montgomery District for its seals of the proto-historic 
Indus Valley Civilization’ and the Aramaic edict of Asoka 
(c.272-232 B.C.) discovered at Taxila*in the Rawalpindi 
District. Haryana can likewise feel proud of the pillar 
containing Asoka’s Edicts that was brought by Sultan Firuz 
Shah Tughluq (1351-88 A.D.) to Delhi from the village of 
Topra in the Ambala District. There is no such ancient 
epigraphic record so far discovered in the present State of 
Punjab in India. 


However, interesting from our point of view are some seals 
bearing writing of the Gupta age. They were discovered 
about acentury ago and were noticed in the Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1884, pp. 137-41. Their find- 
spot is stated to have been Sunet or Sonait in the Ludhiana 
District whence some other finds of similar seals were also 
reported later. Large number of such seals made of clay 
and other materials and belonging to kings» royal officials and 
private individuals as well as administrative, mercantile and 
religious organisations and others have been discovered in 
different parts of North India. Many of them contain the 
names of deities, temples, monasteries. guilds, etc. The 
writing on the seals is usually positive, although there are 
some bearing legend in negative writing which was used for 
sealing documents or for the preparation of other seals. The 
seals also served the purpose of authentication, and the carriers 
of letters from a king usually also carried a few royal seals 
to prove their bona fides and the genuineness of the letters 
they carried.* 
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One of the important’ early medieval records from the 
Patiala region is the Pinjaur inscription, the date of which 
is of considerable interest. It is dated in the year 563 of 
apparently the Harsha era of 606 A.D.° The astronomical 
details, viz., Jyeshtha-sudi 9, Sukra-Vara, show that the 
equivalent date in the English calendar is Friday the 17th 
May, 1168 A.D. This corroborates Al Biruni’s statement 
that he noticed about 1030 A.D. the Harsha era of 606 A.D. 
in the Kashmirian calendar. However, the Muslim savant 
was in doubt about the epoch of the reckoning becausc he 
had received information regarding the prevalence of the 
Harsha era starting from 457 B.C. in the Mathura-Kanauj 
region from the people of that area. That is why he was 
somewhat uncertain whether the Harsha era started in 606 
A.D. or in 457 B.C. There is, however, no reason to accept 
the correctness of this information regarding 457 B,C., which 
appears to have been a trick played on the foreigner as in 
the well-known case of the Ezoor-Vedam, Indeed the Indians 
never used any regular era before the introduction of the 
Scytho-Parthian era which is identical with the so-called 
Vikrama Samvat of 58 B.C. The Pinjaur inscription throws 
welcome light on what Al Biruni says on the Harsha 
era of the Kashmirian calendar. 


Kings Hridayachandra and Jayachchandra of Trigarta 
(Jalandhara) are known from a feudatory’s records (1204 
AD.) found at Baijnath in the Kangra District of Himachal 
Pradesh’; but their own inscriptions have not yet been disco- 
vered near their headquarters in the Jullundur District. 


Section III—GUJARAT 


The earliest Indian civilization is represented bya large 
number of undeciphered seal inscriptions found mostly at 
Mohenjodaro (Larkana District, Sind) and Harappa (Mont- 
gomery District, Punjab)both in Pakistan, very few such records 
having been discovered in India and elsewhere outside. One of 
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these few was unearthed at Lothal in the Ahmedabad District, 
for which Gujarat may be reasonably proud. From the begin- 
ning of the reconstruction of the lost history of India about 
the end of the eighteenth century till 1922 the earliest record 
of Indian civilization was traced by scholars in the Rigveda 
which was assigned by a respectable band of linguisticians to 
the latter half of the second millennium B. C. in 1922, 
trial excavations conducted by R. D. Banerji at Mohenjodaro 
led to the discovery of seals. some of the same type of 
material from Harappa being known to archaeologists for a 
long time. The results of the first systematic study of the 
relics of the period about 3250 to 2750 B.C. excavatetd 
during 1922-27 are to be found in John Marshall’s 
Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization. The worship of 
bull in the place of that of the cow as in the Rigveda, life 
in the city in place of the village, excellent houses of 
bricks in places of inferior structure of bamboo and the 
worship of the Father god, the Mother goddess and their 
organs of generation (little known in the Rigveda) led to 
the suggestion that the early Vedic civilization was 
independently and separately developed and was later than 
the Indus civilization: This view was readily accepted by 
linguisticians and anthropologists, and it was further 
emphasised that asceticism, worship of deties by their 
sectarian votaries, the idea of the Supreme Spirit, pilgrimage 
to holy places and many other ideas were pre-Aryan legacy 
of the mixed Aryan-Non-Aryan society that developed as 
a result of the entry of Non-Aryan females into the harem 
of Aryan males leading thereby to the admixture of the 
blood and culture of both the Aryans and Non-Aryans. 


There have been many attempts to decipher the legend 
on the many hundreds of Indus valley seals written in some 
unknown language and script ; but none of the theories has 
been generally accepted in the absence of any bilingual and 
biscriptal document for checking the correctness of the deci- 
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pherment. A few people tried to trace the affinity of the 
writing on the seals with this or that type of non-Indian 
script of the ancient world, though the possibility was 
probably not sufficiently explored because of the dearth of 
persons capable of pursuing the line. Of the Indian languages 
the case of the Mundari group. has been ignored not only 
because its present position is not encouraging for the purpose 
and its early history is unknown but also because the number 
of people capable of doing the work seems to be negligible. 
The majority of the attempts at decipherment of the Indus 
writing thus revolved round two of our languages, viz., old 
Tamil and Sanskrit, Although the balance is rather heavy on 
the side of old Tamil since some Europeans happen to be on 
the side, it has inspired fewer attempts probably because 
mastery of the language is not so common while the largest 
number of people have tried to read Sanskrit in the legend 
of the Indus seals apparently because this kind of research 
requires just a little linguistic equipment which is possible 
for the generality of educated or semi-educated speakers of 
the modern Indian language to apply. Thus the writing 
on the Lothal seal of the protohistoric times has to be 
regarded as not yet deciphered and interpreted. 


The next important epigraphical record discovered in Gujarat 
is one version of the fourteen Rock Edicts of the Maurya 
emperor Asoka (¢.272-232 B.C.) engraved on the Girnar hill 
near Junagarh (ancient Girinagara). The inscription covers 
much more than 100 sq. ft. of the uneven surface ot a huge 
rounded and conical granite boulder which rises 12 ft, above 
the ground level and is about 75 ft. in circumference at the 
the base. It occupies the north-east face of the boulder, the 
fourteen Edicts being arranged in two columns and separated 
from one another by straight lines. When Major James Tod 
visited Girnar in December; 1822, the writing of the record 
was apparently intact; but subsequently, parts of Rock Edicts 
V and XIII were blasted by gunpowder by the workers of a 
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merchant who constructed a causeway from Junagarh to 
Girnar, about a mile to the east of the town. The 
Archaeological Survery later arranged for the protection of 
the writing. 


The decipherment of the Early Brahmi alphabet employed 
in the Edicts of Asoka including the Girnar version was due 
to the intelligence and perseverence of James Prinsep whose 
transcript and translation cf the Edicts were based on tracings 
on cloth prepared in 1835. Fresh copies were later made 
for the study of E. Norris, H-H. Wilson; Chr. Lassen, E. 
Burnouf, H. Kern, E. Senart and G. Buehler. The well- 
known work entitled A Collection of Prakrit and Sanskrit 
Inscriptions printed at Bhavnagar contains the text Sanskrit 
rendering and English translation of the Girnar Edicts. This 
work is popularly known as the ‘Bhavnagar Inscriptions’. 
Although the year of its publication is not mentioned, the 
date must have been shortly before 1889 when a corresponding 
volume appeared under the title Corpus Inscriptionum 
Bhavnagari (A Selection of Arabic and Persian Inscriptions 
collected by the Antiquarian Department, Bhavnagar State). 


One of the peculiarities of the Early Brahmi of the Girnar 
Edicts is that the horizontal bar marking the length of 
initial a is put at the top of the letter while elsewhere it is in 
the middle of the letter. In conjucts, the position of the 
consonants is in some cases transposed.” 


The main subject of the Asokan. Edicts is what, as a 
Buddhist Upasaka, he called his Dharma, though this was 
not exactly the same as the Buddhism that is described in 
the canonical literature, Asoka recommended compassion, 
reverence, sympathy and truthfulness and condemned cruelty, 
irreverence, intolerance and falsehood, The virtue on whicn 
he laid the greatest emphasis is regard for the sanctity of 
life. The other two virtues almost equally emphasised are 
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liberality and reverence to all persons deserving of it by reason 
of rank, age or status. He provided for amenities for animals 
just as for men and repeatedly advised people to be kind 
to them but even issued orders prohibiting the slaughter of 
numerons species of birds and beasts including aquatic 
animals, Asoka was against extolling one’s own sect 
and disparaging other sects and recommended restraint of 
speech in this respect. What he wanted was the growth 
of the essentials of the respective Dharma of the various 
peoples. He realised that warfare does not solve any 
problem and gave up the policy of conquering the neighbouring 
countries by the force of arms. Asoka now wanted to win 
over the hearts of the peoples by extending the policy of love 
through his Dharma.* 


The boulder on the Girnar hill bears, besides the Asokan 
Edicts, two other very important documents, the first of 
which is a Sanskrit prasasti of the Saka Mahakshatrapa 
Rudradaman (130-50 A.D.), dated Saka 72 (150 A-D.), recor- 
ding the origin and early history of the Sadarsana lake in 
the Maurya period and its damage and repairs during Rudrada- 
man’s rule in the second century AD. The second inscrip- 
tion on the same boulder records similar damage and repairs 
of the said lake in the year 45657 A.D. when the Gujarat 
region formed a part of the dominions of the Gupta emperor 
Skandagupta (455-67 A.D.). 


By stopping the courses of streams like the Suvarnasikata 
and Palasini flowing from the Urjayat (Girnar) hill, Pushya- 
gupta, the Vaisya governor of Surashtra under Chandragupta 
Maurya (¢. 324-300 B.C.), created the lake named Sudarsana, 
while Yavanaraja Tushaspha- while he was stationed there as 
Maurya “Asoka's viceroy, excavated some irrigation canals in 
order to make the waters of the lake available to cultivators 
of the neighbouring villages. The dam was very strong; 
but it was Seriously damaged in 150 A.D., i.e, when it was 
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more than 400 years old. At that time, Pahlava Kulaipa’s 
son Amatya Suvisakha was stationed at Girinagara as Rudrada-+ 
man’s governor of Anarta (North Kathiawar) and (South 
Kathiawar) with his head-quarters at that city. It was this 
Suvisakha with whose help Rudradaman succeeded in repair- 
ing the dam and restoring the Sudarsana to its old shape 
and size. It also describes the career and activity of the 
ruler whose treasury spent -the amounts of money required 
for reconstructing the dam. Rudradaman’s territory included 
Sindhu and Maru in the north and north-west and Aparanta 
(North Maharashtra) in the south, He defeated the Yaud- 
heyas of Rajasthan and also Satakarni, the lord of Dakshina- 
patha, on two occasions but did not extirpate him because 
of closeness of relations with that king. The Southern king 
seems to be Gautamiputra Satakarni (c. 106-31 A.D.) whose 
son Vasishthiputra Satakarni married a daughter of Rudrada- 
man. Interesting claims of the Saka ruler was that he had 
composed poems in Sanskrit prose and poetry and also 
received the garlands from the brides in many Svayamvaras,* 


The other inscription of the time of Skandagupta is also 
very important. It says how, in the sixth decade of the fifth 
century, the emperor selected Parnadatta as governor of the 
Surashtia region after much deliberation apparently because 
the western frontier of the empire was then threatened by 
the Hunas. During the governorship of Parnadatta, his son 
Chakrapalita was the ruler of the city of Girinagara. When 
the dam of the Sudarsana lake burst this time, it was Chakra- 
palita who had to undertake the great task of its repairs. 
This part of the inscription is mentiond as Sudarsanatataka. 
Samskara-grantha, the following section being a record of 
raising a temple of Vishnu by Chakrapalita.® 


Formerly there was no evidence as to who ruled in Gujarat 
after the collapse of the Gupta occupation of the region. But 
the rule of the Guptas not only in East Malwa but also in 
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Gujarat now appears to have been supplanted by the Huna 
king Toramana whose Eran inscription of regnal year 1 (to 
be placed shortly after 484 AD. which is the date of Budha- 
gupta’s Eran inscription) was known for a long time ; how- 
ever, three viceregal records discovered in the Panch Mahals 
District (Gujarat) have been recently published, the earliest 
of them being dated in year 3 of Toramana’s reign. ° 


Because the name of the State is ‘Gujarata’ is derived from 
Sanskrit Gujaratra, also called Gurjara-desa or Gurjara-mandala 
in the days of Chaulukyas who began to rule in the tenth 
century A.D. and the geographical name is associated with 
the people known as Gurjara, interesting isa group of copper- 
plate grants issued by the Gurjara chiefs who ruled from 
Nandipuri in the Broach District from about the beginning 
of the seventh to the early years of the eighth century AD. 
and claimed descent from the epic hero Karna in the usual 
Indian fashion of the early medieval period. The ‘Gurjara’ 
are supposed to be the Central Asian people whose name was 
written by the Chinese as Wu-sun and who were displaced 
from their homelands by their enemies. They are stated to 
have been defeated by the Yue-chi when the Wu-sun were 
occupying the valleys of the Ili river and its southern tribu- 
taries in the land to. the north of the Taklamakan desert.” 
They are believed to have entered India about the fifth century 
AD. in the train of the Hunas, and their various settlements 
can still be traced from certain geographical names like Gujarat 
in India and Guztanwala in the Pakistan Punjab, Gujarat and 
while the huge population of the present day Gujars occupying 
extensive lands in the Punjab, Haryana and neighbouring 
regions have to be regarded as their modern representatives. 
Al Biruni seems to speak of a Guarjara territory, of which 
Bayana in Bharatpur was the capital. Reference should also 
be made to the royal houses of the Gurjaras of Nandipuri 
mentioned above and the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Rajorgarh 
claiming descent from the Brahmana Harichandra as well as 
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the Imperial branch of the Gurjara-Pratiharas claiming to have 
descended from Prince Lakshmana of Ayodhya. These Im- 
perial Gurjaras had their capital originally at Bhillamala , 
(Bhinmal) in the Jodhpur region and later transferred it to 
Kanyakubja (Kanauj) in the Ganga-Yamuna Doab in Uttar 
Pradesh. At the heyday of their power» their dominions 
extended from the Arabian S2a and the borders of Kashmir 
in the west to the Brahmaputra valley in the east. As 
suggested by the Hansot inscription (756 A.D.)® of Bhartri- 
vaddha, wide areas of Gujarat formed parts of their empire 
since the time of Nagabhata I who ruled about the middle of 
the eighth century AD.?® 


When Southern Gujarat became a bone of contention 
between Harshavardhana (606-646 A.D.) of Kanyakubja and 
Pulakeshi II (610-642 A.D.) of Vatapipura, Harsha subdued 
the Maitraka king Dhruvasena II Baladitya who married 
Harsha’s daughter and became the latter's subordinate ally.1° 
The earliest independent monarch among the Maitrakas of 
Valabhi was his son Dharasena IV (645-649 A.D.) whose 
records show that he threw off the yoke of Harshavardhana 
. even before the latter's death. The devout Saiva Dharasena IV 
assumed the imperial titles Paramabhtattraka Maharajadhir- 
aja Paramesvara unlike any other ruler of the Maitraka house 
and also the unusual imperial title Chakravartin, ++ 


In the southern part of Gujarat, Pulakesin II claimed to 
have subdued ‘the Latas, Malavas and Gurjaras and establi- 
shed the viceregal branch of the Chaulukyas at Navasarika 
in Lata.!? The Lata branch had at its head Dharasraya Jayas- 
imhavarman, son of Pulakesin II. The said Gurjaras were 
apparently the G [ırjaras of Nandipuri and it is very interes- 
ting that, according to the records of the family, Dadda II 
Prasantaraga gave protection to the king of Valabhi when 
he had been defeated by Harsha‘? This Valabhi ruler app- 
ears to have been no other than Maitraka Dhruvasena II 
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Baladitya, and the Gurjara king probably received support 
from Pulakesin II against Harsha. 


During the next struggle between the powers of the North 
and the South, which was between the Gurjara-Pratiharas of 
Bhinmal and the Rashtrakutas of Ellora, Chahamana Bhartri- 
vaddha of Bhrigukachchha owed allegiance to the Gurjara- 
Pratihara monarch Nagavaloka I (Nagabhata I).'4 Like the 
Chalukyas of Vatapi, the Rashtrakuta rivals of the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas established a viceregal branch in the Lata territory, 
and Kaka, the governor of South Gujarat under Rashtrakuta 
Govinda III .794-814 A.D.), makes an interesting statement in 
this connection in his Baroda plates.'° We are told that 
the Gurjara King, who had vanquished the lords of Gauda 
and Vanga (or the monarch who ruled over both the Gauda 
and Vanga countries), was encroaching upon the neighbou- 
ring tract of Malava so that Govinda III put Kakka in Lata 
with the difinite purpose of checking the Gurjara encroach- 
ment in Malava. 


Among the other feudatories of the Gurjaras» we have 
inscriptions of the Chalukyas and the Chapas. Of these 
Chalukyas, Bahukadhavala defeated Dharma (Dharmapala 
of Bengal and Bihar, c. 775-810 A.D.) apparently as a 
fevdatory of Pratihara Nagabhata II (c. 800-833 A.D.) while 
his grandson Balavarman and great-grandson Avanivarman II 
both owed allegiance to Mahendrapala I (c. 885-908 A.D.).+° 
The Chalukyas or Chaulukyas of Lata who ruled South 
Gujarat in the eleventh century A-D. were subordinates of 
the later Chalukyas of the Deccan.’ 


In the later half of the tenth century A.D., the Chaulukyas 
known to the chroniclers as the Solanki Rajputs, rose to 
powerin North Gujarat. The dynasty was founded by Mularaja 
I, son of Raji. His earliest inscription is the Baroda plates* ° 
dated in Vikrama Samvat 1030 ( 973 A.D.). This house 
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is known as the Chaulukyas of Anahilapataka or Anhilwada 
Patan in the present Mehsana District. In January 1026 A,D. 
during the rule of Mularaja’s great-grandson Bhima 1 (¢. 
1028-64 AD.), Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni destroyed the 
great temple of Somanatha. Bhima’s grandson, Jayasimha 
Siddharaja (c. 1094-1144 A.D) and the latter’s successor, the 
zealous Jain king Kumarapala (c. 1144-73 A.D., great-great- 
grandson of Bhima I) were very powerful monarchs who have 
left a number of inscriptions. The throne of Anahilapataka 
soon passed on to the Vaghela branch of the family. *° 


Among medieval records, a very interesting inscription 
is the Verabal inscription of the Chaulukya-Vaghela king 
Arjuna bearing dates in no less than four eras, viz. (1) year 
662 of Rasul Muhammad's reckoning, i. e. the Hijri era, (2) 
year 1320 of the Vikrama Samvat: (3) year 945 of the Valabhi 
(i. e. Gupta era, and (4) year 151 of the Simha era. It is 
interesting that all these eras were prevalent in the Junagarh 
region of Gujarat in the age in question. The exact date 
of the record is Sunday: the 25th May» 1264 A-D. It has 
been supposed that the Simha era was started in 1113 A.D. 
probably in commemoration of the conquest of South 
Kathiawar by Chaulukya Jayasimha Siddharaja. 


The inscription states how Nuruddin Firuz, an Arab 
merchant from Ormuz, came to Somanathapattana and 
purchased some pieces of Iand near the town from the local 
dignitaries in order to build a mosque and to make some 
gifts with the help of the local persons. The Arab Muslim 
had no difficulty at all either from the Chaulukya-Vaghela 
Government or from the local dignitaries in spite of the fact 
that the Somanatha temple was destroyed by Sultan Mahmud 
in 1026 A.D. during the reign of Chaulukya Bhima I as we 
have‘ said above. That the Chaulukyas were just in their 
treatment of their Arab(Muslim) subjects is also clear from 
the punishment inflicted by Jayasimha Siddharaja_to the 
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Parsees and Hindus of Cambay for burning down the mosque 
of the Arabs as we learn from, Ufi». The Arab Muslims of 
Cambay are stated to have received from the said king one 
lakh silver coins called Balotra for rebuilding the mosque and 
its minarets,*° 


There are numerous Jain inscriptions particularly of the 
early medieval period, which have been discovered in Gujarat. 
Among these records, the epigraphs of Tejahpala form an 
interesting group.** Some of the records are found on Mount 
Arbuda (Abu). One of these bears the date 1230 A.D. and 
records the construction of a temple of Tirthankara 
Neminatha, called Lunasimha-Vasatika on the top of the 
mountain, for the increase of the merit of Tejahpala’s wife 
and his son whose name was Lunasimha. Tejahpala was 
then conducting ‘the whole business of the seal’ (ic. was a 
viceroy) of Chaulukya-Vaghela Viradhavala, subordinate of 
Bhima II. Another Mount Abu inscription of the same year 
represents Tejahpala as the younger brother of Luniga, 
Malladevaand Vastupala who were all ministers of Viradhavala. 
The text of the record was composed by Somesvaradeva, one 
of Viradhavala’s priests. 


While speaking of the Paramaras of Chandravati in whose 
territory Mount Arbuda lay, the inscriptions say how the 
eponymous hero Paramara sprang up from the sacrificial pit 
of the sage Vasishtha on the said mountain. It is well 
known that the late Agni-kula story is found only in the 
Paramara inscriptions of the eleventh century A.D. 


For a useful collection of important inscriptions from 
Gujarat besides the Bhavnagar inscriptions referred to above, 
. one may consult G.V. Acharya's Gujarati book bearing the 
additional English title Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat, Vols, 

T (1983), II (1935) and III (1942), 


see 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOURCES OF THE 
HISTORY OF HIMACHAL PRADESH 
( ANCIENT ) 


Dr, O. C. HANDA 
(Public works Department, Government of Himachal Pradesh) 


In væw or the complete absence of reliable literary 
sources which may especially deal with this region, the 
importance of the archaeological sources for the history of 
this region increases manifold. The available literary sources 
merely make peripheral and sporadic mention about the 
events and places of Himachal Pradesh which, to some extent 
only help supplement the conclusions derived from- the 
archaeological sources, and in placing them in proper 
provenance and chronology. The historiographer has, 
therefore, mainly to depend upon the archaeological sources 
which are also not as eloquent and sufficient as to explain the 
past in its entirety. We may have to wait for fuller details 
till such time when the prospectiye archaeological sites 
scattered in the Shiwalik foot-hills and the inner valleys are 
systematically explored. 


It is now fairly well known that the ancient culture and 
civilization extended into the inner Himalayas through various 
river-valley systems. In these valleys different communities 
found congenial places for habitation. Various cultural cross- 
currents also frequented through these valleys. The influence 
of those cultures have been crystallised in the material culture 
of the people who settled here, Besides this, these valleys 
have also served as well defined trade-routes. Thus, 
exploration of ancient sites in valleys formed by 
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Bhaga (Chenab), Ravi, Beas, Sutlej, Tons and Jamuna and 
their numerous tributaries will reveal archaeological evidences 
which may be of great help to make out an authentic and 
detailed account of the ancient period, 


The local traditions and legends can offer valuable clues 
in this regard. In fact, numerous tales are woven around 
many ancient sites. which have been considered as mysterious 
and looked upon with awe and wonder. Proper perusal of 
these traditions may help discovering many evidences of the 
very ancient period. - To quote an example, mention may be 
made of a tradition in village Shakrori near Suni of Simla 
District which has preserved an episode of deluge by the 
blockade of river Sutlej in which a Brahmin village was 
submerged long ago. A chance-find of small cast metal 
images in the debris about twenty years back fully bore out 
the legend of destruction of Brahmin village. Similar tales 
which might offer valuable clues to the archaeological wealth, 
are current in every locality in Himachal Pradesh, 


Chamba is full of prospective archaeological sites. From 
Chandra-Bhaga Valley in the north-west to the easternmost 
fringes of Bharmaur and Chhatrari, the places are replete 
with archaeological material. The region, west of Dhauladhar, 
in the Shiwalik ranges comprising of Kangra, Una, Hamirpur, 
Mandi, Bilaspur and Nalagarh area abounds in prospective 
sites of archaeological interest, Few of these places are 
partially explored and most of them remain unexplored, 
Some of these places have already attracted attention of the 
archaeologists and the material obtained so far from these 
places antedates our era by Many centuries, 


Post-Harappan evidences have already been found in Una 
Tehsil and at Bhagwanpura. But most of these relics are 
merely chance findsand not much credence can be attached 
to them. However, these finds help us to make out a 
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tentative account of the ancient history of Himachal Pradesh. 
Archaeological sites have also been discovered at Kanhiara, 
Chetru, Chahri, (Lakha-Mandal), Kot-Kangra (Nagar-kot); 
Kiragrama (Baijnath), Pathiar (locallay called ‘Math’) and 
Masrur in Kangra District. But a detailed and systematic 
exploration of these sites is still awaited. 


Prospective archaeological sites an Hatgarh in Balh Valley, 
Nawahi near Sarkaghat, Salaun near Manglore, Binaul in 
Siwa-Badar and Kao-Mamei in Karsog in Mandi District are 
few of such places, In Bilaspur district mention may be 
made of Auhar, on the right bank of river Sutlej, where 
ruins of ancient temple are heaped up ona mound. Sunhani, 
the ancient capital of the rulers of Kahlur State may also 
prove propitious in this regard. Hiaritlyangar which has 
already revealed relics of pre-historic period, may also yield 
specimens of ancient sites which is evidenced by the existence 
of an ancient Durga temple. 


In Sirmur, the Sirmurital ruins near Rajban on the bank 
of river Giri amply suggest possibility of ancient sites 
in that area. A tale of rope-dancer related with the destruction 
of Sirmurital isone of such examples which justify study of 
folk-traditions in locating archaeolgical sites. Possibility of 
an ancient site around Ghatasani Devi temple in Doon 
valley can also not be ruled out. The area around Markanda 
river has already revealed evidences of pre-historic period. 
Rock inscriptions have also been found in a nullah at Taksal 
near Parwanu and Ramshehar in Nalagarh. But a systematic 
study of these sites is yet to be undertaken. In‘facts most 
of the evidences of the period anterior to Christian era 
have been found in the Shiwalik foot-hills, This fact lends 
support to the theory that the foot-hills of Himachal Pradesh 
had been integral part of the socio-economic and administrative 
gystem of the Indian mainland while the tribal system 
dominated the inner parts of Himachal Pradesh. 
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In the inner valleys of Himachal Pradesh archaeological 
sites of ancient period may be found at various places. The 
area in the inner Sutlej valley is very rich in archaeological 
wealth, Nirth, Sholi, Dattnagar and Sarahan are some of 
such sites which may yield valuable evidences for constructing 
ancient history of this region. The hazy outlines of the 
buried structures on the sandy bank of Sutlej at Dattnagar 
revealed brick-walls of a period which may belong to 
Harappan period or its lateral extension deep in the inner 
Sutlej valley. Similar evidences have also been found in 
inner Pabbar valley in the form of terracotta figurines. These 
relics lend credence to the theory that Harappan culture or 
its peripheral influences penetrated deep into Himalayan 
valleys through Sutlej and Jamuna river-valley systems. The 
ruins of an ancient temple-complex were discovered in Dundi 
forest (Dhabas) near Sarahan in Chaupal in one of my visits 
to that area in 1962. Thorough exploration of this site may 
yield valuable results, Exploration of area around Hatkoti 
in Jubbal tehsil may also prove very advantageous to the 
archaeologists and historians. 


The area of Nirmand on the right bank of Sutlej in outer 
Seraj of Kulu, is also very rich in archaeological wealth, 
Nirmand is a big village of many old temples. Most of 
these temples had been rejuvenated in subsequent periods 
but few of them have suffered neglect and are completely 
dismembered. One may find various structural elements of 
those ancient temples scattered in the fields or barren 
terraces, piled on an isolated piece of land or oddly fitted 
in the walls of private houses and boundary walls. A 
systematic exploration of this area may lend to vital 
clues for the ancient history of this region, Famous 
Nirmand copper-plate and an inscribed metal mask of 
Manjuni Devi have already earned well-deserved attention 
of the palaeographists. Nithar and Behna in Outer Seraj may 
also prove of considerable importance for the old relics 
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scattered and buried all over. Many structural elements of 
ancient ‘Shikhara’ temples are found on: the confluence of 
Sutlej and Ani Khad at Behana which hint at the antiquity 
of this site, It may be suggested that Nirmand, Dattnagar, 
Nirth and Behna on the banks of Sutlej must have formed 
an ancient cultural unit with Kao-Mamel of Karsog valley 
because architectural elements of identical characteristics are 
‘found in these places, which now are socio-culturally quite. 
apart. The tradition preserved in the Bhunda celebration 
at Nirmand also supports this view. Further deep in the 
Sutlej valley, ancient mounments, in neglected state, may be 
found at Sarahan in Rampur. In Kinnaur district Sungra, 
Kamru, Kothi and Chitkul may prove good sites for 
archaealogical exploration. 


Many prospective sites may be found in the Beas valley. 
in Kulu, Manali, Jagatsukh, Dashal, Naggar, Khokan, Bajaura. 
Diar, Shansar etc., are some of such places, These places 
have already revealed archaeological wealth by chance-find, 
But the antique significance of this area has increased 
manifold by the discovery of a ‘lota, in 1857 A.D, by Major 
Hay at Kundlah in Kula. The lota, placed in a Buddhist cell 
was exposed by a land-slide. The relic, now preserved in 
the Museum of Kingston, London; carries representation of 
Buddha and other contemporary court-Scenes in its outer 
surface, This instance when supplemented with the account 
of Hiuen-Tsang (630-645 A.D) about the existence of 
Ashoka’s stupa in Kiu-lu-to (Kulu), goes on to prove that 
Mahayana Buddhism flourished in this area, The Chinese 
pilgrim also tells us that twenty sangharamas and several 
caves hollowed in rocks existed in the Kulu valley. The 
discovery of a ‘lota’ ina monastic cell is thus a documentary 
evidence to establish the credibility of Hiuen-Tsang’s account. 
The systematic exploration of this area and perusal of local 
traditions may lead to the discovery of archaeological evidences 
of far greater antiquity. With such a vast scope for the 
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prospective archaeological exploration in this region, Himachal 
Pradesh may aptly be called as an archaeologist’s paradise. 


Numerous ancient places outside the administrative 
limits of Himachal Pradesh have also directly influenced the 
events of history of this region. The archaeological material 
discovered from these sites have direct bearing on the ancient 
history of Himachal Pradesh. Mention in this context may 
be made of Hanol and Lakha-Mandal in Uttarkashi, Kalsi 
in Chakarata, Pinjaur near Kalka in the Morni hills and 
Pathankot. ‘These places form an archaeological girdle from 
Pathankot in the west to Hanol in the south-east. 


Most of the archaeological source-material so far available 
on the ancient history of Himachal Pradesh is obtained from 
chance-find, Many relics came to light due to the erosion 
by storm-water of the torrential streams. Terracotta images 
of Shiva-Parvati of Kushana period were found at Mandi in 
this manner. Land-slides have also been instrumental in 
exposing the anicient relics buried in the bosom of the, ¢arth. 
Discovery of ‘/ota’ at Kundlah is a striking example in this 
regard, 


Cutting of hill for construction work has also accidentally 
exposed many ancient objects, Post-Harappan terracotta 
figurines lying on brick-paving were discovered in this 
manner near Rohru. In Shakrori metal images were found 
after breaking a soft rock for construction of road and at 
Ratti in Balh valley, Kulinda coins were unearthed in this 
manner, 


Quite a good number of ancient relics have been found 
by treasure-trove. Images, coins, metal-wares and copper- 
plates from the hereditary possessions of old families have 
found way to the antique-dealers and museums. Bhuri Singh 
Museum at Chamba, Himachal Lok-Sanskriti Sansthan at 
Mandi and State Museum at, Simla treasure quite a good 
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collection of these relics, A glorious example in this context 
may be quoted of the acquisition of Svachhanda Bhairavi 
metal image of twelfth century A.D. which was acquired by 
the National Museum, New Delhi from an antique dealer 
of Delhi 


The ancient archaeological sources pertaining to Himachal 
Pradesh may be placed under two categories. Material 
belonging to á period up to fifth century A.D. is mostly in the 
form of monuments~lithic-inscriptions, sculptures and also 
coins which were not influenced by local factors but were 
created under the paramount religio-political currents from 
the mainland or from the north-west. These monumental 
specimens help us to define the imperial boundaries of the 
paramount rulers in the mainland or to define the expansion 
of the religious or cultural influences in this area. The 
Ashokan stupa at Kalsi or the monastic sites at Pathiar, 
Chahri, Chetru and Kundlah are some of such examples. 


The archaeological sources belonging to the second 
category are of indigenous origin, These mostly belong to tne 
period posterior to the fifth century AD. when the 
monarchial system developed here. The coppér-plates, coins, 
masks, images, wood-inscriptions and other art-objects are 
such evidences which are of great help for the ancient period 
of the history. 


In our age when the scope of historiography has become 
far wider, bringing within its ambit not only the political 
history of the ruling dynasties but the history of the people 
in its all aspects—economic, social, cultural anq religious, the 
importance of folk-art products becomes obvious. The folk- 
art products are of immense use in constructing the economic 
history of the people. Wood-products, pottery, metal-wares, 
jewellery and stone-carvings etc., are folk-products of 
permanent’ valve. Systematic and methodical study of 
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these objects can be of great import in solving many tough 
knots of ethnical, social, economic and cultural life of the 
people. In folk-art, the stylised risidiuum and simplified forms 
of the classical art are crystallised most plainly in an 
unpretentious manner. These objects can be of great help, 
if followed critically, as offering solution to many problems 
of social history where other commonly acknowledged 
evidences would fail. 


The stylistic representation of different themes and motifs 
and the technique of handling the medium when compared 
with similar art-styles of adjoining .regions would reveal a 
systematic stratification of different cultural movements from 
north-west to north-east which in the course of diffusion lost 
their classical vigour and vitality.. The classical motifs and 
themes which crept up from the mainland also got crystallised 
in the folk-art of this region. The methodical and analytical 
study of these traditions would reveal many demographic 
contours of the societies which have been settling here as 
migratory hordes since times immemorial. 


The ancient source-material is beset with many problems so 
far as their proper deciphering, interpretation and analysis 
for historical significance is concerned. In ancient documents, 
the problem of chronology is most baffling. In all old 
documents viz. inscriptions and copper-plates etc., the era 
used is Lok-Kala only, This era is called Shastra Samvat 
and Saptarishi era also- In the Lok-Kala reckoning the 
centuries are ignored with the result we can only know the 
elapsed years within a century but not the century itself. 
Thus, to arrive at the century in Lok-Kala one has to depend 
on external evidences. Sometime regnal year is only indicated 
on the document which invariably mentions the elapsed year 
of the reign of the ruler ‘and not the centuries. Thus, 
sometimes it becomes difficult to know whether the era used is 
Lok-Kala or Rajasi era, 
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It is oniy after twelfth century that we find some regular 
era in use. 


Problem of provenance is sometime very hard to solve in 
numismatic sources and inscriptions inscribed on small metal 
images. Number of coins of different periods and different 
rulers have been found together at one place far away from 
the supposed provenance of the find. Many a times coins 
found in private collections» which in the course of time 
found way to the museums, do not satisfy the requirements 
for authenticating their provenance. Coins pass through 
various hands and places $0 frequently that it becomes 
impossible to fix up their place of origin. Incidentally, the 
ancient coins of this region are of local character and their 
circulation has remained limited in the north-west region 
only. 


Thirdly, the palaeographic study of the ancient material 
has problems of its own. The ancient material bears 
inscription in Brahmi and Kharosthi scripts. These scripts 
were replaced by Sharda around eighth century, which 
continued up to the beginning of thirteenth century. The 
Sharda was modified into Devashesha in Chamba, which 
remained current from thirteenth to seventeenth century. 
Subsequently Tankri became common script in the western- 
Himalayan region. These scripts had been written in characters 
which had their local variations. Thus, one would find same 
character of Brahmi being inscribed variously on different 
inscriptions. Sometime this difference is considerable. To 
illustrate the point one may compare ‘kh’ of Nagri script 
written in Kharosthi inscriptions at Kanhiara, Pathiar (both in 
Kangra, Himachal Pradesh) and Taxila where this letter is 
written in a different manner. Similarly, Brahmi inscription at 
Kanhiara when compared with Girnar inscription (2nd cent. 
AD.) or Jain inscription of Mathura (1st cent.B.C) would 
reveal considerable difference in the form of characters. ‘This 
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problem is further confounded in Sharda inscriptions and 
still worse in Tankri where in the characters vary even 
within one locality. 


-Most of the epigraphic records, besides variation in the 
form of different characters, are beset with many other defects 
like incomplete words and incomplete sentences, sometimes 
only nouns as in the Khorosthi inscription at Kanhiara. 
Confusing expression, grammatical inaccuracies and spelling 
‘mistakes are also common features of the ancient inscriptions. 
Much of the ancient material, inscribed on lithic medium, 
have been effaced by centuries of exposure to the elements. 
The inscriptions in the temples have got obliterated by being 
rubbed off by the generation of devotees who have been 
treading over them for centuries. Human vandalism has also 
contributed its considerable bit to destroying ancient records. 
The pedastal discovered at Chahari or the headless Buddha 
bust of Pathiar are but sad examples of human negligence. 
Many inscriptions on the images under worship have become 
illegible because of excessive rubbing of these images while 
being bathed or by the excessive application of ‘dhoop’ and 
vermillion which may contain. corrosive chemicals potent 


enough to wipe out fine details of the image by their constant 
use. 


Having broadly surveyed the prospective sites where material 
source for the ancient history of Himachal Pradesh may be 
found and the problems which the historian has to face in 
analysing the archaeological material, we now come to the 
study of varióus archaeological sources. which for the sake 
of convenience, may be broadly classified under (i) Excavation 
(ii) Epigraphy (iii) Numismatics and (iv) Monuments. 


Excavations 3 


No systematic excavation is known to have been carried 
out in Himachal so far. But from the material discoveaed 
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accidentally, it may be said that the excavations of various 
sites, as discussed in the foregoing pages, may prove of great 
use for the ancient history. Already evidences of post- 
Harappan sites have come to light at Dattnagar on the bank 
of the Sutlej, at Rohru in Pabbar valley and in Hamirpur 
district. Further exploration of these sites and other places in 
the river-valleys may be rewarding. 


Discovery of small but virile head of Shiva with prominent 
moustaches and of Parvati in Mandi town are suggestive of 
the fact that the Kushanas (25 A.D.-200 A.D) had their sway 
in major part of the Trigarta country. This fact finds support 
from the numismatic evidences also. So far, Shiva and Parvati 
heads discovered at Mandi are the only examples of Kushana 
terracottas in Himachal Pradesh. 


Major Hay found a copper ‘ota’ in 1857 accidentally at 
village Kundlah in Kula valley. The ‘/ota’ may be considered 
as a definite evidence of the existence of Buddhist monastery 
at that place on the support of the fact that it was found in 
a monastic cell which was exposed on by a land-slide. From 
the accounts of Hiuen-Tsang, who remained in India from 
630 to 645 A.D., and from the clues offered by the place- 
names, it can fairly be assumed that the residuum of many 
ancient Viharas must be lying under ground awaiting 
exploration. 


Epigraphy ; 


Epigraphic materials are the prime sources of information 
for the ancient history of Himachal Pradesh. The epigraphical 
materials are not only useful for constructing the political 
account of the ancient period but these also illuminate the 
dark recesses in the socio-cultural, religious and economic 
fields. The epigraphic material related to the history of 
Himachal Pradesh, is, toa greaterextent, free from the blemishes 
of conflicting account unlike such sources in the mainland op 
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south India. Consequently, the epigraphical material here 
is more reliable and, if duly supplemented and substantiated 
by other external and internal evidences, are greatly helpful. 


Being engraved on imperishable medium, the epigraphical 
material is free from the risk of being tampered with, hence 
more reliable and dependable hand-maid of history. The 
epigraphic materials related to the history of Himachal 
Pradesh may be grouped under (i) Rock inscriptions, 
(ii)Copperplate inscriptions, (iii) Image and Mask inscriptions: 
(iv) Wood inscriptions. 


Stone Inscriptions * 


By far the most important, the stone inscriptions are 
the oldest sources on the history of Himachal Pradesh which 
may date as early as third century B. C. Stone inscriptions 
have been found widely spread in Himachal Pradesh from 
its eastern border Kalsi to the remotest western corner of 
Chamba: The stone inscriptions for the sake of convenience 
may be distinguished under-four categories viz., (i) rock 
inscriptions, (ii) slab inscriptions (iii) fountain inscriptions 
and (iv) sati stone inscriptions. 


Rock Inscriptions + 


The rock inscriptions are the oldest records of history. The 
rock-inscriptions found in a nullah at Taksal near Parwanu 
may be the oldest found in Himachal Pradesh. There are 
two inscriptions. One at the lower face of the rock may 
belong to third century B. C. while the other, at a higher 
level, may be of about fourth-fifth century A. D. The 
contents of these inscriptions are yet to be deciphered. 


Pathiar in Kangra has also yielded rock-inscription. which 
on palaeographical ground, may be ascribed to third century 
B,C. The inscription records construction of a Buddhist 
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garden. Near to Pathiar, at Lakha-Mandal, an inscribed 
pedestal was discovered by Mr. T. D. Forsyth dating to 
fifth-sixth century. It may be inferred from these finds that 
the Buddhist complex existed at this site for along time and 
Buddhist garden and temple of Vajra Varahi( to which the 
pedestal belongs ) form part of that complex. 


Rock inscription found at Salaun in Mandi district 
records an episode of an encounter of Ramagupta with 
Saka king Maharaja Shri Chadeshwara Hastin in which 
the Gupta monarch was killed. This inscription, though not 
considered important by the historians, seems to attract 
attention on the strength of literary accounts. 


Rock inscriptions have also been located in village Tur 
(eighth century) at Chamba, Brahmninala inscription in Bhoti 
(eighth century), Jahangiri Darwaza inscription (sixth century), 
Sunpur inscription at Hatkoti (fifth century). Dr. Marshall 
has also mentioned about an inscription at N.rth in Simla 
District, But no trace of that inscription has been foand. 


Slab Inscriptions : 


Himachal Pradesh, particularly Chamba, is replete with 
slab-inscriptions most of which either record consecration 
or eulogies. Prominent among the slab-inscriptions are 
Sarahan Prashasti in Chamb: and Baijnath Prashasti, In 
Mandi town slab inscription in Trilokinath temple-is important 
from the historical point of view. Among other important 
slab-inscriptions, inscription at Sandhya Devi temple at 
Jagatsukh may be mentioned. Dr. Francke found early 
eleventh century inscription at Poo in Kinnaur during his 
Indian-Tibet expedition in 1909. 


Fountain Inscriptions t 


Fountain inscriptions are exclusive to Chamba region of 
Himachal Pradesh and constitute the most important source- 
3 
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material for the ancient history of Chamba in particular 
and the adjoining kingdoms in general. Outside Chamba, 
the fountain slabs have only been discovered at Shishu on 
the Chandra-Bhaga river by William Moorcroft and A. H. 
Francke in another village. But none of these contain 
inscription and are figural only. 


The contents of fountain-slabs—both figural and inscrip- 
tional are important for constructing socio-economic history of 
the area and period to which these belong. It may, however, 
be noted that we get fountain inscriptions from eleventh 
century onward, and not earlier. The fountain-slabs have 
been dealt at length by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel in his monumental 
work Antiquities of Chamba State, 


Sati Stones : 


It had been customary with the Rajas of Mandi, Kulu, 
Suket and Bilaspur to erect memorials to the dead. In these 
memorials, figure of the deceased was carved alongwith the 
ranis, khwasis (concubines) and pets who were consigned 
tothe pyre with him. The inscription was incised on the 
memorial stone which bore the date of death of the 
raja and data about the ranis, khwasis and pets who 
performed ‘sati’ with him. These memorials are important 
for chronological purpose. 


Copper-plate Inscriptions : 


In Himachal Pradesh, number of copper-plates have been 
discovered at Chamba and Mandi. But most of them are 
not really very ancient. The oldest copper plate so far 
discovered belongs to seventh century A. D. It belongs to Raja 
Samudra Sena of Spiti and is famous as Nirmand copper-plate. 
Besides Nirmand copper-plate. five pre-Muhammedan 
copper-plates have been discovered in Chamba. Chamba has 
also yielded more than 77 copper plates of later period out 
.of which 42 belong to Raja Balabhadra (1589- 1641 A.D). 
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Largely, the copper-plates record land-grants given by the 
reigning sovereign to the Brahmins. But in a rare instance Sir 
Lepel Griffin informs that Raja Ajbar Sen of Mandi issued 
a copper-plate grant to Madhusudan Khatri in 1527 A.D, 


The copper-plates found in Himachal are mostly of 
religious nature. But very valuable cnnclusions of great 
historical merit can be deduced from them. The conclusions 
derived from copper-plates are very vital for the study of 
political set-up and socio-economic structure of the period to 
which these belong. 


Curiously enough, one finds for the first time the use of title 
‘Mian’ for the male members of the ruling family. In a 
copper-plate inscription of 1613 A. D. the son and heir- 
apparent of Balabhadra, Janardan has been referred to as 
‘Mie’, It is again from the 1050-60 A. D. copper-plate 
inscription of Chamba that one finds reference to 
‘*Trigarta’ as an official name for the tract of Kangra. 


Image and Mask Inscriptions : 


Metaphorically speaking, Himachal Pradesh has got far 
more number of temples and towns than the villages, Those 
temples and countless private altars contain number of images 
of gods and goddesses in metal and stone. Most of the 
temples dedicated to the hill devatas contain cast and pressed- 
sheet images, Large number of these images contain inscriptions 
which are very important for the ancient history. Very 
few of these inscriptions have been discovered so far and far 
less studied. Thus, there remains always a vast scope to 
undertake the epigraphical study of these images. 


The oldest image inscription so far found in Himachal 
Pradesh was on the inlaid brass statute of Buddha discovered 
from adharamshala at Fatehpur in Kangra and acquired by 
Lahore Museum. This image-inscription belongs to six'h 
century A. D. 
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In Brahmaur the inscribed metal image of Lakshana Devi, 
Ganesha and Nandi and at Chhatrari of Shakti Devi are 
important as art works of great value andas historical 
documents which bear inscriptions of great historical value. 
The images are ascribed to eighth century, and so is the 
Narasingha image of Brahmaur which now contains only obli- 
terated inscription. An excellent image of Mahishasuramardini 
at Hatkoti is also of great historical and artistic value. The 
image bears an inscription on its ‘torna’ which may ke ascribed 
to eighth century A. D. 


The inscribed metal mask-image cf Manjuni Devi found 
during March, 1919 Bhunda by H.L.H. Shuttleworth is an 
excellent piece of art which may be ascribed to ninth or 
tenth century A. D. on palaeographic ground. 


There are very few inscribed stone images in Himachal 
Pradesh. In most of the cases the inscriptions on these 
are decayed and illegible. Mention in this respect may be 
made of Ashtabhuji Durga image of village Sai in Chamba 
which bears inscription. On palaeographic ground the image 
may be ascribed to ninth or tenth century. Stone image 
of Vishnu at Saho alsobears inscription which, on palaeographic 
ground, may be ascribed to pre-Muhammedan period. 


Wood Inscription : 


So far no wecd inscripticn of great antiquity has been 
noted in Himachal Pradesh. At Devi-Kothi, there is a wood- 
inscription in Devi-Kothi temple which belongs to 1754 A.D. 
A dedicatory inscription may also be seen in Hidimba Devi 
temple at Dungri (Manali) which telongs to 1553 A.D. 


In passing, reference may be made to inscriptions oa the 
walls of monasteries in Spiti and K'nnaur area. In Lha-Khang- 
gong-ma at Nako many inscriptions are seen. These 
inscriptions are now almost obliterated, Many inscriptions 
may be found in Tabo monastery also. But only one is of 
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historical worth. It records renovation of the monastery by 
Byang-chub-od, the priest-king of Guge forty-six years after 
the monastery was founded. 


Numismatic $ 


The coins so far found in Himachal Pradesh are of two 
types (i) Indigenous coins which were issued by the traditional 
republics of the area. These coins remained confined to a 
limited territory of the repuplic. Among the indigenous 
coins, mention may be made of coins issued by the 
Audumbaras, Vemakis, Kadas, Kunindas, Kulutas, Trigartas 
and Yaudheyas. 


Among the foreign coins, coins of Indo-Scythian kings— 
Vonones Kanishka, Huvishka and Gondophares; and satraps 
of Saurashtra and many other have been found in ancient 
fort of Pathankot which once formed a part of Audumbara 
republic. Twenty-eight philopatar hemi-drachms of 
Apallodotus were found alongwith Audumbara coins at 
Jwalamukhi by Cunningham. 


Audumbara coins, which carry ‘audumbara’ (fig) tree as 
main device, have been found at many places in Kangra 
district and Pathankot. Some Audumbara coins were 
unearthed at Ratti in Balh valley in Mandi. 


Only one coin found at Jwalamukhi has been ascribed to 
the Vemakis. Vemaki coin is distinguishable by a symbols 
of elephant, trident.and axe. 


Kada coins bear legend ‘Kadasa in the characters prevalent 
during the second century B-C. Kada coins bear ‘chakra’, tree 
in railing and undulating lines symbolising river and other 
devices. 


Kuninda coins have been found at Tapppa M2wa 
in Hamirpur district, Jwalamukhi, Ratti» Ambala and 
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Saharanpur. The Kuninda coins have been classified in two 
groups (i) Amoghabhuti and (ii) Chhatreshwara type. The 
former bears Prakrit legend in Brahmi script together with: 
Lakshmi, deer and a few symbols on one side and the other 
carries legend in Khroshthi with devices. The Chhatreshwara 
type carries a device of Shiva with locks holding trident 
and axe. 

Only one coin belonging to the Kulutas has been found 
so far, credit for which goes to Rapson. The coin is ascribed. 
to first century A.D. The coin bears Sanskrit legend written 
in Brahmi script and Prakrit legend in Kharosthi, Cunningham 
classed Kuluta coins with those of the Audumbaras probably 
on the reason of provenance. 


Only one Trigarta coin has been discovered so far. That 
coin was identified from the legend written in Brahmi script 
as ‘Trakatajanapadasa——meaning republic of the Trigartas. 
The legend on the obverse is in Kharosthi. This coin is 
attributable to early second century B,C, 


The earliest of the Yaudheya coins belong to the first 
centuay B.C. and continues up to fourth century A.D. when 
this martial republic was destroyed by Samudragupta. 
Yaudbeya coins bear legend in Brahmi-and Kharosthi scripts 
with a motif of warrior prominently shown. 


Monuments 3 


Himachal Pradesh is full of historical monuments of 
considerable antiquity. Many of these monuments, mainly 
temples, draw their importance from the images these 
monuments enshrine. The historical monuments of Himachal 
Pradesh may be classified as Stupas, Forts, Temples, Defensive 
towers and Palaces. Among these only Stupas, Forts and 
Temples are of importance for the ancient period. 


The oldest monument in Himachal Pradesh so far found 
is a Buddhist stupa of Chetru. The stupa is now completely 
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in ruins measuring 200 metres in circumference. The 
Buddhist character of this stupa was revealed when Buddha 
image and detached Buddha head were discovered from the 
site. 


Among the forts, the Nagarkot is of the greatest 
antiquity, It has witnessed great ups and downs in its 
eventful existence which may date back to the age of 
Mahabharata. Nurpur and Kotala forts in Kangra district 
are also of great historical value. 


Among the temples, mention may be made of a complex 
of temples known as Chaurasi at Bhramaur. These tempies 
date back to seventh-eighth century. The famous wooden 
temple of Lakshana Devi at Bhramaur is a singularly 
excellent example of graceful handling of wocd. 


Among other ancient temples mention may be made of 
Markula Devi temple at Udaipur, Trilokinath temple and 
Mindhaltemples in Chandra~Bhaga valley. Temples in Chamba 
town and at Saho in Chamba district; Baijnath, Bhawan 
and Masrur in Kangra district; Ardhanarishwar, Panchavaktra, 
Trilokinath and Bhutanath of Mandi town and Kao-Mamel of 
Karsog valley of Mandi district are of great importance, In 
Kulu district Visheshwar Mahadev temple at Bajwra, Sandhya 
Devi temple at Jagatsukh and complex of temples at Naggar 
are historically very important ones. 


In Sutlej valley temple-complex of Nirmand, Nth and 
Dattanagar are important. In Pabber valley the temple- 
complex at Hatkoti is of great historical significance, 


Our discussion on the archaeological sources on the 
history of ancient period of Himachal Pradesh is very brief. 
This is mainly due to the paucity of archaeological material so 
far discovered. We shall have to wait till such time when 
proper research and exploration on a systematic manner is not 
done. 
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SOURCES OF THE ANCIENT HISTORY 
OF HIMACHAL PRADESH 


(From earliest time to thirteenth’century A.D. ) 


Laxman S. THAKUR 
(Department of History, Himachal Pradesh University, Simla) 


HımacHan PRADESH went through various changes in size 
and administrative set up from the last few centuries, At 
present it comprises an area of 55,538 sq. km-' and is a 
state of Indian Union. It is bounded on the north by Jammu 
and Kashmir, on the east by Tibet, on the southeast by Uttar 
Pradesh, on the south by Haryana and on the west by Punjab. 
In ancient times it was known as Trigarta and was part of the 
Jalandhara region. 


The history of the region goes back to the pre-historic 
times when man made first settlements on this planet. The 
source material for the thorough assessment of early history of 
Himachal, however, is scanty and scattered. Till so far no 
serious efforts have been made to collect the source material. 
Nevertheless, chance archaeological discoveries in the past, 
help us to frame the ou‘line of early history of Himachal. 


The source material Pertaining to the history of Himachal 
can broadly be divided into two classes : archaeological and 
literary. Archaeological sources can further be categorized as 
stone tools and implements, coins, inscriptions, monuments and 
sculptures, Of the literary, we have various Sanskrit works, 
Greek and Chinese travellers’ accounts and vamhsavalis, which 
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give us fairly good information about the inhabitants of this 
region and discuss hill lifes culture and society in detail. 


Significantly, Himachal has great archaeological 
potentialities. Yet, no systematic archaeological excavation 
has so far been carried out. The region was explored for the 
first time by Prof. B.B. Lal, an eminent archaeologist, in 
June 1955. His main purpose wes to trace out the remains of 
Sohan culture in- the sub-Himalayan basin. During the 
course of week-long exploration, four sites viz, Guler, Dehra, 
Dhaliara and Kangra in the Kangra district, were discovered. 
Fortunately these sites yeilded seventy-two stone tools known 
as handaxes, ‘unificial’ choppers, cores and flakes.* Thereafter, 
more systematic exploration work in the region gained promi- 
nence, Survey was carried out: again in 1957* and 1966.1 A 
study of Beas and Banganga valley by Prof. R.V. Joshi, around 
Jwalamukhi. Dera-Gopipur and Nurpur, has brought two sites 
of Early Stone Age into notice, yielding handaxe industries. 
In 1967; under the joint Indo-Polish Project, more field survey 
was conducted and its reports were published in 1968-° The 
detailed analysis with some preliminary conclusions, has been 
made by Joshi and report was published by Department of 
Language and Culture, H-P. Government under the title Pre- 
history of Himachal Pradesh Summing up Joshi came to the 
point that only known lithic industry in the various complexes 
of Stone Age cultures, can safely be dated to the Middle or 
Late Acheulian stages, on the basis of technological grounds. 


No Mesolithic sites have so far been discovered in 
Himachal. Buta number of Neolithic celts and sites have 
been brought to light by Dr. G.C. Mohaparta.’ These include 
Ror on the banks of Banganga river, Dehra-Gopipur, Baroli on 
the Beas in Kangra, Baddiand Basawal in the Pinjore-Nalagarah 
dun. Various lithic artifacts were discovered from these sites, 
which include axe; chisel, pick, axe-hammer, ring-stones, and 
grinder-muller. However, till now neither the evidence 
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of Upper Palaeolithic is known nor have we come across any 
Mesolithic site. No explanation can be made for such a wide 
gap between these two culture structures. For the present, the 
reasonable hypothesis, in view of the available, material is that 
in the region Neolithic succeeded the Palaeolithic directly and 
has no Mesolithic precedence. The river beds and mountains— 
perhaps provided plausible scope for such a transition from 
Palaeolithic to Neolithic. Hence it is necessary to 
reinvestigate the occurrence of sites of Upper Palaeolithic and 
Mesolithic cultures, Undoubtedly the aforesaid sites have 
thrown light on the unknown pre-historic culture of Himachal 
Pradesh, 


Numismatic, like other archaeological findings forms a very 
important source for the political, social, religious and economic 
history of Himachal. The State Museum, Simla and Bhuri 
‘Singh Museum, Chamba have a large collection of coins, pro- 
viding us extremely useful information about the early history 
of this Pradesh which is almost in obscurity. The earliest 
coins found in Himachal, are thirty seven punch-marked 
silver coins, acquired from a goldsmith of Arki. Twenty five 
of these are preserved in the Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba, 
while twelve in State Museum, Simla. The coins bear five 
symbols on one sidé and weigh about 54 grams.* The coins 
of Indo-Gzeeks®, Kunnindas,!°, Audumbaras?!, Kulutas!?, 
Trigartas'*, Yaudheyas!* and Hindu Shahi!’ kings were 
also unearthed from different hoards in Himachal, 


Indo-Greek coins were discovered from two villages, Lachori 
and Sarol in Chamba district, of which seventeen are in the 
collection of Chamba Museum and fourteen in Simla 
Museum**: Als> twently one coins of Apollodotus came 
from Tappa Mewa!” village in Hamirpur and thirty coins 
from Jawalamukhi!® The availability of these coins from 

_ Himachal. shows Graeco-Bactarian Penetration in these 
districts, 
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The coins of various tribal republics viz., Kulutas, Kunnin- 
das, Audumbars, Yaudheyas and Trigartas give us a true 
picture about the antiquity and habitat of a particular tribe, 
political, religious and economic conditions then prevailing 
in the region. Hor example, the important discovery of eleven 
copper coins of Kulutas from Taxila*®, indicates their trade 
transactions with norch-westera rulers, Necessarily, various 
symbols, devices, legends in -differeat scripts on these coins 
prove their historical authenticity and value beyond doubt. 
‘A large number of epigraphs have been discovered from diffe- 
rent parts of Himachal. They are of three kinds-commemora- 
tive, donative and dedicative. Most of them are engraved on 
rocks, granite boulders, pedestals of images, on copper-plates, 
pillars and walls of the temples and monasteries. However, 
som2 of them were erected at springs known as fountain slab 
inscriptions. They have been written in various scripts viz., 
Kharoshti, Brahmi, Sharda, Sidha-matrika, Tankari, Kutila, 
Nagari and Sankha. Some epigraphs from Kinnaur, Lahaul 
and Spiti are written in Bhotia i.e, Tibetan. They are dated 
in Sastra-~Samvats*® known as Saptarsi-Samvat, Loka-Kala, 
Laukika-Samvat and Pahari-Samvat. The centuries are oftenly 
omitted. Hence the era makes the task of dating the inscrip- 
tion extremely difficult. Some of these epigraphs are undated 
and we have to dzpend on the character of scripts and 
language for their approximate age. Numerous grammatical 
mistakes occurred in it. 


The earliest inscription mixed in Brahmi and Kharoshti 
scripts was discovered by Prof. J. Ph. Vogel?! from Pathyar 
in the Kangra district, dated the second century B.C.,?? 
while Sten Konow assigns it to the beginning of the first 
century A-D.?° It reads rathitarasa Vayulasa pukarini, which 
refers to the construction of a tank by a person called Vayula.?4 
Again in the Kangra district, Sir E.C. Bayley discovered two 
inscriptions at Kanihara®® of the same contents which record 
the garden of Krishnayasas.' But Cunningham?® takes the 
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meaning of arama to a Budhist monastery and assigned them 
to the end of the first century B.C. during the period of 
Indo-Schythian Kanishka. Cunningham’s argument seems 
more convincing for the fact that Buddhist remains have come 
to light at many places in Kangra district. 


Salri rock inscription?” of Maharaja Sri Chandesvarahestin 
from Kulu, dated the fourth century A.D. records his 
victory over Rajjilabala an unknown ruler of area. It is the only 
‘reported commemorative epigraph from Kulu region. A two- 
line brass statute inscription®*from Fatehpur Kangra of sixth 
century, speaks of two Buddhist bhikshus namely, Dharam 
Priya and Dharam Singh. Vajravarahi inscription **of seventh 
century discovered by T.D. Forsyth from Chari, opens with 
two auspicious words aum and swasti, rest of the lines are 
ascribed to the Buddhist faith.®° It suggests that Kangra 
Buddhists were prosperous during the seventh and eighth 
centuries. Nirmand copper plate of Mahasamannta and 
Maharaja Samudrasena** of 612-13 A.D.*? is an important 
epigraph from Kulu which records the allotment of the village 
of Sulisagrama by Samudrasena to a body of Brahmans, It is 
the earliest known record in which we find the existence of 
serfdom and manorial villages in northern India. The ex- 
pression Sa-prativasijana Sametam*® clearly says that the entire 
village with its inhabitants was gifted to brahmans. We 
have not less than one hundred epigraphs from Chamba, 
Kangra and Simla districts belonging to our period. Chamba 
alone yeilded fifty inscriptions of pre-Muhammadan period, 
Notably first thirteen are written in Sanskrit, rest in Sarada 
and last one in Tibetan. Almost all are donative inicharacter. 
The earliest epigraps from Chamba are four : Panali Nala Rock 
inscriptions, engraved by Goradivena and are adorned to 
Lord Siva.** Next in chronology are four image inscriptions 
of Meruvarmana c. 700 A.D. engraved on brass images of 
Lakshna Devi, Ganesa, Nandi (all at Bharmaur ) and Sakti 
Devi which stands at Chatrarhi. They were made by order 
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of Meruvarman but are undated, Vogel®® has referred them 
to eighth century whereas Cunningham®® assigns them to 
ninth or tenth century. However, the script is earlier than 
the Sarada of the Hills, hence it is difficult to assign them later 
than the eighth century, on the ground of its striking resem- 
blance to the script ofc 700 A.D. as found in the Multai 
copper plates.*” These inscriptions are of religious character 
and also acquaint us with the names of Meruvarman’s father 
Divakarvarman, his grand father Balavarman and his great- 
grandfather Adityavarman of Suryavansi origin. 


Here it is not possible to give the details of each inscrip- 
tion. Only we will refer to` important epigraphs, Svaim 
Image inscription of Rajanaka Bhagota*® is of interest as the 
earliest document in which the word rajanaka “‘a rana” occurs. 
Five copper plates inscriptions*® issued between 950 to 1085 
A.D. by different Chamba rulers, now in the collection of 
Bhuri. Singh Museum Chamba, record grants of land either 
to brahmans or temples in different wazarat of Chamba state. 
Among the oldest Sararda inscriptions is Sarahan Prasasti,*° 
dated ninth century. It consists of twenty-two lines on a 
stone slab of elegant Sanskrit poetry and devoted to the praise 
ofa lady, Somprabha. We find an instance of Vamsavali in 
the Mul-kihar fountain inscription’, which authenticates 
our Chamba Vamsavalis, 


A Jain inscription from Indreshwar temple Kangra dated 
854 A.D.*? records the genealogy of Digambara Jains living 
in Kangra town. Another Jain inscription from Baijnath** 
temple of V.S. 1296 (1240) informs us that Dvabhadra, a 
teacher of Svetambaras propagated Khartargachcha faith in 
Kangra. These inscriptions testify to the fact that Digambaras 
and Svetambaras were once prominent in Kangra 


We have, three inscriptions from Simla district so far 
discovered. The earliest comes from Hat Koti, engraved on a 
rock and readsas parnasri, written in Samkha script of eighth 
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century character. Another inscription also comes from the: 
same place, incised on the zorana of Mahisasurmardini image 
in the temple of Durga. It informs us that “image was caused 
to be made by Bhatta Sri Sthanen, and Padmanabha Raghavan, 
son of Dahil guided the making of the image’.** The titles 
Kayastha, Bhatta and Raghvan were well known during the 
Pratihara period. It suggests their direct control in the Pabbar 
and Tons valleys. Theauthor noticed an undeciphered inscrip- 
tion of four lines on the pedestal of the stone image of 
Mahisasurmardini, at Balag, a place of utmost significance, om 
the left bank of river Giri. From the character of its script 
its period can safely be assigned to tenth century A.D. Last 
among the non-Tibetan inscriptions, are two Prasastis from 
Baijnath in Sarada script, the year 80 of unspecified era. 
Cunninghan*® edited them first and assigned its date to c. 
804 A.D. Buhler reedited them and placed these to 1204 A.D; 
The prasasti no. 1 gives an account of Lakshmanchandra, ruler 
of Kiragrama, of two merchant brothers Manyuka and Ahuka, 
founder of the temple, and various donations made by 
different individuals. The prasasti no, 2 gives us detailed 
genealogy of rajanakas of Kangra*®. The prasastis furnish 
evidences of private ownership of land in Kangra; as half a 
plough of land was donated by Ganesvara‘’, self-owned land 
presented by the merchant Jivaka for the courtyard of temple‘ ° 
and four ploughs of land in Navagrama by two brothers 
mentioned above. The articles imported from outside were 
charged custom duties at the post called mandapikas*®, It 
was paid in terms of sliver coins known as drammas®°, 


Tibetan. inscriptions discovered by A.H. Franke in 1909 
come from kinnaur and Spiti monasteries. The first was 
discovered from village dkor®' below Puh in Kinnaur. It 
consists of eleven lines, the first line reads : dpal-lha-btsan-po- 
Lha bla-ma Yeshe- Yeshes-od c. 1050 A.D. was royal priest 
of king of Gige who tried to bring Atisa to his kingdom 
but failed’?. Two more Tibetan inscriptions are in Tabo 
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monastery, Spiti. One of them speaks of the foundation 
of monastery about nine hundred years ago and it was 
renovated by Byang chub-od, priest of Guge, forty six 
years after its foundation by Lhayi-bu-Byang-Chub-sems 
dpa. It is important to point out that Ladakhi chronicles® * 
mentioned the name of Byang chub-od in c. 1050 A.D., it 
clearly shows Guge’s control of these areas of Himachal. The 
second inscription tells of code conduct prescribed for Lamas 
and punishment if any lama does not live up to the standard 
of Law. There are numerous stone tablets and chortens on 
which Om mani padme hum is engraved, a sign of auspicious- 
ness. 


Epigraphs of some rulers in the neighbouring kingdoms give 
us useful information regarding ‘the political history of our 
period. Gwalior Prasasti of Mihirbhoja®* speaks of Naga- 
bhatta’s forcible seizure of various hill forts which includes the 
Kirats, probably a tribe of Himalayan region. Bhoja 
himself seems to have subdued some territories on the eastern 
side of river Sutlej, according to an inscription of the year 
882 A,D. discovered at Pehwa®® in Haryana. The Raja- 
of Kalhana also testifies to the occupation of 
by the Pratiharas. Khajuraho inscrip- 
954 A.D. says that Yashovarmana 
of the Khasas. He also forced 
Devapala, the Pratihara ruler, to surrender to him an image of 
Vaikuntha, which Devapala obtained from the king of 
Kira.°* All the above-mentioned. inscriptions clearly suggest 
that the Pratiharas, the Chandellas and the Palas tried their 
best to occupy the region through vicissistudes of successes and 
failures. 

Himachal Pradesh fortunately is very rich in ancient art 
remains. Precisely, its art traditions have survived in the 
form of temples, monasteries, stone and metal sculptures, wood 
carvings and various tankas and murals in the Buddhist 

4 


tarangini®® 
Chamba-Jammu region 
tion®’ of Dhanga ofthe year 
Chandella equalled the forces 
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monasteries. Broadly we can divide temples, especially of 
brahmanical faith, into two groups®® : Indo-Aryan and Khasa 
or indigenous. Further, Indo-Aryan or sometimes known as 
nagara temples can be sub-divided into two (1) curvilinear 
sikhara shrines and (2) monolithic temples. Similarly we 
possess two types of Khasa temples :(i) pentroof, with a sharply 
sloping gabled roofs and (ii) pagoda, with successive roofs, one 
on the top of the other. 


It is not possible to give here a complete list of all temples. 
The most important of Sikhara type representing main styles 
are: Mani Mahesa, Ganesa, Narasingh (700 A.D.) from 
Bharmour,*® three Vishnu and three Siva in Chamba proper 
(all in Chamba district); Siva at Jagatsukh, Gauri Sankar 
temples at Dashal and Naggar, Basheshar at Bajaura®* and 
Siva temple at Nirmand®? (all in Kulu district) ; Surya at 
Balag and Nirath, ten temples dedicated to Durga and Siva 
at Hat Koti®*, small shrines at Bhabas, Saura and Bagheshar 
(all in Simla district); Triloknath in Lahaul, Indreshwar 
at Kangra, Siddhanath and Vaidyanath temples at Baijnath.°* 
all belong to this category. The earliest specimen of nagara 
architecture. is represented by a series of monolitich temples 
at Masrur in Kangra,*® They are cut out of large rock and are 
dated to the early ninth century. These temples are notable 
for Pratihara type of artistic and architectural designs. 


Of utmost significance among the hill type of temples 
are Lakshana Devi at Bharmour, Sakti Devi at Chatrarhi and 
Mirkula Devi in Lahaul.*® The former two temples are only 
surviving wooden shrines of the earliest periodin northern India 
showing rich repertoire of ornaments, scroll works and deco- 
Tative motifs with some influence of Gandhara style. Finally 
the pagoda temples are of an interesting type, The only exist- 
ing example of our period, comes from Nirmand®? in Kulu 
District assignable to the eighth century, on the basis of 
superb wood-carvings on its door jambs. 
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The stone sculptures found in Himachal are numerous, 
belonging to Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain faiths. The 
outstanding examples are in the collection of Chamba °*and 
Simla °° museums. Besides those in the collection, number of 
sculptures of high merit and craftsmanshiparein the niches and 
garbhagrhas, of temples in situ at Balag, Nirath, Dhabas, 
Bajaura, Masrur: Jagatsukh, Naggar, Nirmand, Baijnath, Mamel 
and Chamba. They are of post-Gupta period and show 
Pratihara influence. having many similarities with ‘the 
sculptures from Osia, Baijnath (U.P.) Kanauj and other 
important centres of art in Madhyadesa and eastern Uttar 


Pradesh. 


70 


The metal images of Mahisasurmardinis from Bharmaur 
and Hat Koti `! Sakti Devi Chatrarhi, Narsingh, Ganesa and 
Nandi from Bharmaur,’? Visnu Caturmurti?* from Chamba 
proper, Sadasiva with his consort’! from Kulu are some of the 
tinest and matchless metal sculptures of our period from 


Himachal. 


Various Buddhist bronzes are in the collection of the 
Simla Museum. Recently a headless stone sculpture of 
Baddha has beenunearthed from Pathyar in Kangra. Here 
Buddha is shown in bhwinisparshamudra, This important disco 
very corroborates Hieun Tsang's account of his journey 
through Kangrain the seventh century: which mentions the 
cxistence of several monasteries in the area, In short, 
Himachal made significant contribution to the plastic art of 


India- 


Mention now maybe made of Buddhist monasteries’ * which 
form an important source to trace the evolution of Buddhist 
art and culture in Himachal Pradesh. Rin-chan-Brang-po and 
Padma Sambhava: two Buddhist scholars are associated with 
the establishment of monasteries named below, The principal 
monasteries are the Kangyur» Kanam, Kra-shis-Ihun-grub at 
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Li, Lha-khang at Nako, (all in Kinnaur), Tabo,’® Dhrankar, 
Kee Shashur, Kardang and Gurughantal monasteries in Lahaul 
and Spiti districts.” 7 


Unfortunately, these monasteries were plundered and 
ransacked several times, though they maintain rich cultural 
heritage through the centuries. Especially Kanam monastery 
contains thé copies of Kanjur and Stanjur,’® the great 
encyclopaedia of Lamaism. Tabo monastery possesses the 
Tibetan translation of the twelve books of Prajna-paramita,’® 
avery important work by Nagarjuna. Probably the work 
was translated during the period of Rin-chin-bzang-po, and its 
copies were distributed among all the monsteries founded by 
him. Hence the “value of such a manuscript for critical 
purposes is enormous’’®°, Interestingly the study of Buddhist 
monuments needs a separate volume itself, So it is not 
possible to do full justice with them in this shcrt rarer. 


Apart from the archaeological sources, we know very little 
from literary sources about the early history of Himachal. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Vedic literature, the Epics, the 
Puranas, Brihat Samhita Harshacarita and Rajatarangini contain 
some references pertaining to Himachal. The Rigveda 
contains hymns in which most of the Punjab rivers are 
mentioned, e.g., Parushni$! (Ravi) Asikni®? (Chenab) or 
Chandrabhaga) and Vipas** (Beas), Interestingly, we find 
mention of Kushta,** a medicinal herb which is grown in the 
Kulu and Lahaul regions of this Pradesh. Aitreya Brahmana’® 
refers to Amtratapana, a kingof the Sibis,a tribe once inhabiting 
Chamba-Lahaul valleys. Asatdhayi®® and Ganapatha of Panini 
give us valuable information on various tribes, viz., Trigarta, 
Audumbaras, Kulutas and Mandamati etc. These tribes are 
described as ayudhajivi samghas, i.e., the samghas living by the 
profession of fighting. ®7 


The great epic, the Mahabharta®® also mentions of Trigar- 
tas, Yaudheyas and Khasa. tribes. We find the name of 
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Susharmacamdra,*® who is said to have founded Kangra town 
during Mahabharta times in the Mahabharta, The Puranas®° 
furnish abundant geographical data regarding the Himalaya, 
its rivers and inhabitants. The Visnu, Vayu, Matsya, 
Brahmanda, Garuda, Markandeya, Vamana, Visnudharmattara 
and Padma Purana are important in which above mentioned 
tribes are referred to, In the Janapada parts of various Puranas 
we have a specific division called Parvata srayins*’ which 
only mention those tribesand people inhabiting in the Himala- 
yan regions, 


The Brihat Samhita”? of Varahamihira, Mudraraksasa”? of 
Vishakhadata, Harsacarita®* of Banabhatta, Kavyamimamsa® 5 
and Balabharata®® of Rajasekhara, all these literary sources 
contain numerous references to Himachal—its people and 
geography. The Rajatarangini®’ of Kalhana provides us trusty 
accounts of Chamba and Trigarta (Kangra) rulers and their 
diplomatic relations, political and social condition than prevai- 
ling in these areas. Various Vamsavalis®® collected by 
Cunningham Goetz, Hutchison and Vogel deserve special 
mention, as they furnish a good deal of information and give 
us the genealogy of different rulers of Himachal. 


The Buddhist work Mahavamsa, Dipavamsa, Aryamanju- 
Sri Mulakalpa, Buddhist Jatakas, and Divyavadana also referred 
to inhabitants of this region. Particularly, Divyavadana®® 
mentions a Khasa tribe conquered by king Ashoka. 


No less important are the foreign sources which include 
Greek and Chinese travellers’ accounts. Of them Ptolemy's 
Geography mentions Kulindrene which was situated near the 
mountainous region where the Vipasa, Satadru, Yamuna and 
Ganga take their rise. Certainly it is identical with the 
country of Kunindas. Pliny, Strabo and Arrian also refer to 
the geography of this region'®® The famous Chinese pilgrim 
Hieun Tsang visited many parts of Himachal which includes 
Kiuelueto ie., Kuluta or Kulu. He describes this country 
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3000 li (600 miles) in circuit and surrounded by mountains.. 
He has given a detailed account of Kulu—its crops, climate 
and snowy mountains. Above all, he also refers to twenty 
Buddhist Sangharamas and1000 priests of Great Vehicle along 
with the fifteen Deva temples of different sects'!®! From 
Kulu he went to Lo-b.Lo (Lahaul) and describes its beauties. 
He informs us that King Ashoka built, a stupa in the middle of 
Kulu but till so far we do not possess any evidence of its 
existence in the Kulu district °?. 


Thus the brief survey of archaeological and literary sources 
discussed above throw sufficient light on the ancient history 
of Himachal which is almost unknown to scholars, Neverthe- 
less, all material is scattered and has been used to a limited 
extent. An attempt should be made to study the aforesaid 
sources thoroughly and systematically which will provide ample 
scope for authentic history of ancient Himachal. There is an 
urgent need to carry out an elaborate exploration in the 
region and most of the ruined temples must be declared as 
protected monuments. Many museums should be established 
in different regions and then only we can preserve most of 
the loose sculptures of bygone days. 
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& Archaeology of Himachal Pradesh State Museum Simla, 1980, 
pp. 34-35, Pl. IF, Figs 3a and 3b. 

ASI, Vol. V, pp. 180-81, also vide Buhler, op. cit., pp. 97-118 
For more details on Baijnath prasastis see my papers «Socio- 
economic functions of temples in Western Himalayas -with special 
reference to Himachal Pradesh”, Proceedings of the 42nd session of 
Indian History Congress, held at Bodh-Gaya, Bihar in December, 
1981, pp 135-141. 
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Ibid., No. 2, line 30. 

Ibid., line 27. 

For example see A.H. Franke, Antiquities of Indian Tibet, Vol. L 
rpt, New, Delhi, 1971, p. 19. 

In the second part of the Tibetan historical work dpang-bsam-Ljon- 
bzang, we find the story of ye-shes-od. For details see S.C. Das» 
Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow, rpt., Delhi 1978, pp. 81-83. 
Franke, Antiquities, Vol. II, pp. 116-70 ; cf..$.C. Das, Loc. cit. 


EI, Vol XVIII, p. 99 

EI, Vol. 1, pp. 186-188. 

Rajatarangini of Kalhana eds., R.S. Pandit, New Delhi, 1968, BK 
V, verse 150-11, pp. 198-99 

El, Vol. 1, p. 126, verse 23. 

Ibid., p. 129, verse 43 ; For an account of Kira Kingdom see Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. 1X, 1933, pp. 11-17. 

For detailed account of temples see Laxman S. Thakur, Temple 
Architecture in Ancient Himachal (unpublished M. Phil disserta- 
tion) Himachal Pradesh University, Simla 1979. A 

Ibid., pp. 28-29, Pl. I, Figs 1-2 

Vogel, “Temple of Mahadeva at Bajoura, Kulu” ASI, AR, 1909-10, 
pp. 18-24 

For brief account of Nirmand temples s%e Penelope Chetwode, 
Kulu The End of the Habitable World, rpt., New Delhi, 1980. 
Appendix ; also my article “Decaying temples of Nirmand”’, Sunday 
Standard, 21st June, 1981 p. 7 

Present author surveyed them for the first time, for example see 
my paper “Architecutural and Sculptural Art of Himacha! Pradesh 
—The case study of Hat Koti temples’ presented at the 43rd session 
of Indian History Congress, Kurukshetra in Dec., 1982. 

See Cunningham ASI, Vol. V, pp. 178-83, PI. XLII and XLIV 
for ground plans but Fergusson doubts the correctness of drawings 
given by Cunningham. For details see his History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, Vol. 1 London, 1910, pp. 297-301. 

They were first surveyed by Hargreaves and were published in the 
ASI AR for 1915-16 ;also Krishna Dev, op. cit, p. 27, also C. 
Sivaramamurti, The Art of India, New York, pp. 454 ff., cf. Laxman, 
Temple A-chitecture, pp. 40-42. 

For comprehensive account and study of these hill temples see 
useful publication by Hermann Goetz, The Early Wooden Temples 
of Chamba, Leiden, 1955. 

For detailed account and origin of Pagoda temples see my paper 
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SOURCES ON HIMACHAL PRADESH 
HISTORY (MEDIEVAL PERIOD) 


Dr. M. S. AHLUWALIA 


(Himachal Pradesh University, Simla) 


VERY LYTLE is known about the Himalayan Hill States, 
much less about the hill states of Himachal Pradesh. It will 
not be an exaggeration, therefore, to say that the history of 
Himachal Pradesh is mixed with legends, folk-lores and 
traditional accounts, The available local sources deal only 
with a colourful account of the ruling houses of the former hill 
states now forming part of the modern state of the Himachal 
Pradesh. 


The medieval history of Himachal Pradesh has so far 
remained neglected and no scholar has attempted a compre- 
hensive monograph, parhaps for want of adequate source 
material. There is a dearth of historical material on the socio- 
political history of the Pradesh, This is also partly because 
of the reason that the territory comprising the modern state 
of Himachal Pradesh never developed into an independent 
sovereign state during the period under review. Like the 
medieval independent Muslim kingdoms of north India and 
the Deccan, there was no such ruler to patronise the writings 
of the official history of the area presently known as 
Himachal Pradesh. 


The purpose of the present berief paper is to underline 
the various types of source-material pertaining to the socio- 
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political conditions of the earstwhile Punjab hill states. 
During the whole of the medieval period, Himachal Pradesh 
remained almost a semi-autonomons region under various 
dynastic rulers. The position almost remained the same 
throughout the Sultanate and the Mughal rule. It was only 
during the period of the Sikh rule under Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh that the Kangra hill states came under one suzerain 
authority. This was followed by the British rule which ended 
their independence and- henceforth these states became a 
part of the central administration andauthority. * 


Politically and culturally the sources for the study of 
Himachal Pradesh go back to the most ancient period of 
Indian history. The Pradesh never failed to attract the 
attention of the central powers and as such it did not remain 
immune from the political and cultural currents of the plains 
and the adjoining hills. As the trade routes passing through 
the Himachal hills, connected this region with China, Tibet 
and Central Asia, it has been a centre of commercial 
activities through the ages. For this and other reasons, the 
Himachal states remained a centre of attraction for historians, 
social scientists, sociologists and travellers alike. 


As stated above, all the hill states now forming a part 
of the modern state of Himachal Pradesh, were of Hindu 
origin and were the ancient creations of the Rajput chiefs 
and nobles from the Indo-Gangetic plain, who fled before 
the unending waves of the Turkish and Mughal invaders. 
Theit existence was always threatened by the encroachment 
of the emerging indigenous and foreign political powers which 
included the Turks, Afghans, Mughals, Sikhs, Gurkhas; 
Dogras and the British. 


Il 


Broadly speaking , the socio-political sources for medieval 
Himachal Pradesh may be classified into 3 
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(1) Religious literature. 


(2) Persian histories concerning the Sultanate and 
the Mughal rule. 


(3) The Sikh historical and religious literature concerning 
the Guru period and the Punjab/Sikh history in 
Persian, Punjabi and Urdu, 


(4) Epigraphical and Numismatic sources, including 
documents in Persian, Punjabi and Tankari in 
erstwhile princely states of Himachal Pradesh. 


(5) Traveller's accounts. 
(6) Administrative, Revenue and Settlement Reports, 


(7) Secondary sources including modern works, Vamsha- 
valis, Catalogues, Gazetteers and Researeh disserta- 
tions etc. 


In the first category, the Hindu religious literature mostly 
forms the source-material for the history of ancient Himachal. 
Since it does not come within purview of the present paper, 
a brief survey will be made only of the period beginning 
with the Turkish invasion of northern India.” 


After the collapse of the Gupta empire and before the 
rise of Harsha, northern India became a congeries of petty 
states and a new group of chieftains known as ‘Thakurs’ 
and ‘Ranas’ emerged in the cis-Himalayan region. They 
exercised their- authority either as independent chiefs or 
under the suzerainty of a paramount power. Their rule 
was followed by the ‘Rajput’ adventurers during the post- 
Harsha period of Indian history,” 


With the Turkish invasions, the ‘Trigartta’ territory 
in the Punjab plains was lost and henceforth Nagarkot or 
Kangra became the capital of the Katoch chiefs. Raja- 
tarangini,* the history of Kashmir, written by Kalhana, informs 
about the extension of the influence of  Lalitaditya 
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724-760 A.D-) over Trigartta® and other western hills. The 
same sources record an encounter between Shakarvarman 
{883-903 A.D.) and the Trigartta chief, Prithvi Chandra. 


Persian Sources (concerning Sultanate and Mughal period) : 


A large number of Persian chronicles refer to Sultan 
Mahmud’s invasion of Nagarkot or Bhimanagar, which was 
then famous asa Place of: Hindu pilgrimage and its temples 
were renowned for containing untold treasures. The account 
given in the Tarikh-i Yamini® or Kitabul Yamini (1020 A-D.) 
in Arabic is followed by Khwand Mir, Habibus-Siyar? (¢ 
1523 A. D.) and Ferishta, Tarikh-i-F erishta.® 


During the thirteenth century> a number of Persian chroni- 
cles refer to the Turkish prenetration into the Siwalik hills. 
Many a times, the rebel nobles or chiefs found an easy 
refuge in the Himalayan foot-hills. The Ranas and Thakurs 
of the Sirmur hills are frequently mentioned the Persian 
works for harbouring the rebel chiefs and nobles. The two 
contemporary chronicles, Minhajuddin Siraj, in his Tabaqat- 
i-Nasiri® and Ziauddin Barani in Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi*® fre- 
quently mention about the rebels finding shelter in the 
foot-hills of Himachal Pradesh. Incidentally the foundation 
of the hill states of Kangra» Chamba, Kahlur: Dhameri, 
Nurpur, Dhami: Bhagal, Bhagat, Kenothal and Suket is 
ascribed during the same period. This was chiefly because 
of the repeated onslaughts of the Turks which compelled the 
Hindu rulers of the Punjab plains to seek shelter into the 
hills. Thus the hills of Himachal not only gave shelter to 
the Hindu chiefs but ocassionally the Turkish rebels also 
found an easy shelter in the Siwalik region. 


The first detailed reference to the penetration of the 
Turkish forces in the Kangra hills is found during the Tughluq 
period. Badr Chach in his Qasaid-i-Badr-i-Chach'* gives some 
-verses under the title, “Fath-i-Qila~i-Nagarkot’. Ziauddin Barani 
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also makesa brief reference to the Nagarkot expedition led by 
Sultan Muhammed bin Tughluq personally. The campaign is 
believed tobe part of the bigger campaign of the Qarachil, 
written as Himachal by Frishta and Nizamuddin. Ahmad,?? 


The siege and conquest of the fort of Nagarkot by Sultan 
Feroz Shah Tughluq is found in a large number of con- 
temporary and later Persian sources, such as: Barani and 
Afif’s Tarikh-i-Firuz Shari; _Ferishta, Tarikh-i-Ferishta, 
Shahnwas Khan's, Muasir-cl-Umara'*, Jahangir's Tezuk.i. 
Jahangirit*, Anonmous Sirat-i-Feruz Shahi?® and Shash Fath- 
i-Kangrat®, The account given in the above-mentioned 
Persian writings also finds indirect reference in the Raja- 
tarangini and Dharam Chand Natak*’. 


The Mongol ivader Amir Timur (1369-1404 A.D.) after 
plundering northern India in 1398 A.D., returned to Central 
Asia via Siwalik hills, In his autobiography the Tuzuk -i- 
Tiuri,!® Timur refers to Raja Ratan Sen as ʻa raja of great 
rank and power: ‘in the Siwalik hills- During hisreturn journey 
via the outer-hills, the chief of Hindur,(Nalagarh) Raja Alam 
Chand (1356-1406 A.D.) also surrendered before Timur. 


During the Afghan period, Rizakulla’s Wagiat-i-Mushtaqi},’ 
gives an account of the Kangra hills and its adjoining hills by 
Sher Shah Suri. The contemporary sources, however, are 
silent about this campaign. The other equally important 
Afghan sources are Ahmad Yadgar’s Tarikh-i-Salatin-i- 
Afghana?® Niamatullah’s Tarikh-i-Khan-i-Jahani Makhzan-i- 
Afaghani,?4 Abdullah's Tarikh-i-Daudi?®. and Shufuddin 
Ali, Yazdis’ Zafar Nama, 


During the Mughal period, Emperor Akbar’s expansionist 
policy compelled the rajas of Kangra, Guler, Chamba and 
others to bow before the paramount power. The account of 
fnequent campaigns to annex the Himachal Hill States during 
Akbar’s period is found in a large number of contemporary 
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and later Persian histories. Among these Abul Fazal's Akbar 
Namah and Ain-i- Akbari, è Abdul Qadir Badauni’s Munrakhab- 
ut-Tawarikh,?* Nizamuddin Ahmads /abaqat-i-,. Akbari 
and Ferishta’s Tarikh-i-Firishta, 


For Jahangir’s Kangra campaign, his own autobiography, 
the Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri is an important contemporary source, 
A detailed description of the Kangra fort is available in the 
Shash Fath-i-kangra. During the reigns of Emperor Shahjahan 
and Aurangzeb, the Kangra fort and its adjoining territories 
remained under the possession of the Mughal Subedars and 
Qiladars, In the Mughal documents, preserved in the Bhuri 
Singh Museum, Chamba and elsewhere, the hill chiefs have 
been addressed as zamindars, whereas the title of a raja was 
conferred only as a personal distinction. Some royal families 
of the erstwhile hill states are still in possession of letters 
and other presents. Many of them also received imperial 
mansabs? °. 


The Bhuri Singh Museum at Chamba has a rich collection 
of 28 Persian documents covering viz, sanads, mazars (declara- 
tions),Khatut (letters), hukum (orders) and parwanas, issued from 
time to time from around the middle of the seventeenth 
century to 1846 A.D., apart from Nagari; Gurmukhi and 
English documents and epigraphs. A detailed notice of these 
is being made separately in part IV of this paper. 


Il 
The Sikh Historical and Religious Literature $ 


Since a major part of the modern state of Himachal 
Pradesh is comprised of the erstwhile Punjab Hiils States, it 
is but natural that Persian sources pertaining to medieval 
Himachal territory are also supplemented by the Sikh literary 
sources from the beginning of the foundation of Sukh religion 
in the Punjab upto the annexation of the Sikh sovereign state 
of Lahore by the British. The sources relating to the Sikhs 
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and Punjab history are in Persian, Punjabi, Nagri, Urdu and 
English languages and furnish inportant and contemporay 
information about the relations of the Sikhs with the hill 
states of Himachal Pradesh. 


` The Adi Granth,2®-holy scripture of the Sikhs, the Janam 

Sakhis,2? the Bachitra Natak of Garu Gobind Singh, the Gur 
Sobha? of Saina Pat; the Gur Bilas*® of Bhai Sukha Singh 
(all in Punjabi) and Mohsin Fani’s the Dabistan-i-Mazahib®° 
(in Persian) contain several details about the spread of 
Sikhism in the foot-hills of the Himalayas and the Sutlej as 
well as the relations of the Sikh Gurus with the hill states of 
Himachal. 


Mohsin Fani, the author of the Dabistan-i-Mazahib and a 
contemporary of the 5th, 6th and 7th gurus, mentions a number 
of anecdotes relating to the spread of the Sikh faith in the 
hills and the baptism of Raja Tara Chand of Kahlur 
(Bilaspur). Guru Gobind Singh's Bachitar Natak isa con- 
temporary and first hand account of the Guru's mission and 
relations with the hill chieftains of Himachal Pradesh. The 
Sikh traditional accounts too refer to the monetary help 
rendered by the hill rajas of Mandi, Kulu, Suket, Chamba 
and Haripur to Guru Arjun Dev for the completion of 
Harimandir at Amritsar. The Raja of Kablur gifted a piece 
of land to the sixth Guru, where a new town—Kiratpur was 
founded. Only on the basis of the Sikh literary sources we 
know about the names of some of the ruling hill chieftains, 
such as Raja Bhim Chand of Kablur, Raja Fateh Shah of 
Garhwal, Raja Medni Parkash of Sirmur, Kirpal of Katoch» 
Gopal of Guler, Hari Chand of Hindur*!:(Nalagarh) etc. 


The greatest event in the close of the seventeenth century 
was the creation of Khalsa by Guru Gobind Singh on the 
Baisakhi ‘day of 1699 A.D. This significant event took place 
in the foot hills of Kahlur, at Anandpur, The Hindu rajas of 
the Siwalik hills as well as the Mughals, however, saw in the 
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activities of Guru Gobind Singh a threat to their princely order 
and power. The Kahlur chief, in particulars saw the integrity 
of his own dominion seriously threatened. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Guru's mission was opposed by the con- 
federacy of the hill rajas under the leadership.of Bhim Kahluria. 
The Guru’s autobiography and other Sikh sources throw 
significant light on the relations of the Guru with the con- 
temporary hill chieftains. 


A large number of Persan and non-Persian sources con- 
cerning the activities of the Sikhs during Banda Bahadut’s and 
the misl period in the Himachal Pradesh are available. For 
the details about the activities of Banda Singh Bahadur (who 
is believed to have belonged to SirmurState (Now district Nahan 
of Himachal Pradesh) a large number of Persian sources are 
available. Among them, Khafi Khan’s Muntakhab-ul-Lubab3* ; 
Ghulam Husain’s Siyar-ul-Mutakhirin,®* Sujan Rai Bhandari’s, 
Khulasat-ut-Twarikh®* ; Tahms Khana’s Tahmas Namaah*® ; 
Bakht Mal’s Khalsa Nama ;** Khushwaat Rai’s Tarikh-i- 
Sikhan®? and Ali Uddin Mutfti’s Ibrat Namah®8, Apart from 
these contemporary and near comtemporary sources,. there are 
a number of other histories such as * 


Ahmad Shah Batalvi’s Tarikhai-Hind (A.H. 1233/1818 
A.D.), Bute Shah’s Tarikh-i-Punjab (1848 A.D); Ganesh 
Das Badehra’s, Tarikh-i-Punjab®® (1847 A.D.) in Persian 
and Sarup Lal Qanungo’s Tarikhai-Sikhan wa Dastur-ul- 
Amal-i-Mumalik-i-Mahfuza (Ms. 1865, Khalsa College, 
Amritsar); Kanhaya Lal's Tarikh-i-Punjab (Lahore, 1881) ; 
T. Prinsep’s Tarikh-i- Punjab (Delhi, 1846) in Urdu, though 
not directly related to the Himachal history, nevertheless 
are important sources for the Sikh activities in the 
Himachal hills, including topographical descriptions, conquest 
and occupation of hill states by the Sikh misldars, names and 
biographical sketches of the Sikh and Mughal Qiladars and 
Faujdars ; dates of the important events and personal 
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observatsons of the chronicilers concerning the Himachal 
affairs. 


During the last quarter of the eighteenth and the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, the Kangra hills states, 
made a serious attempt to build a vast Katoch empire under 
the leadership of Raja Sansar Chand. (1775-1823 A.D.)- But 
simultaneously, the post-Abdali period saw the rise of Ranjit 
Singh of Sukarchakiya misl, who gradually made himself the 
sovereign ruler of Punjab. With the establishment of an 
independent kingdom of Lahore, the hill states too could not 
remain immune from the growing Sikh influence. 


A large number of Persian, Sikh and European accounts 
refer to the rise of Raja Sansar Chand, who was successful 
in reducing the adjoining hill chiefs of Chamba, Mandi, 
Kutlebr and Kablur (Bilaspur) as tributaries of the Katoch 
kingdom of Kangra. The following Persian histories are 
useful for the account of the Kangra and other hill states 
during the rule of Sansar Chand and Ranjit Singh : 


Main Ahmad Yar’s Sash Namah-i-Ranjit Singh ed. Ganda 
Singh, Amritsar, 1951 ; 

Munshi Ganga Prasad’s, Rugqat-i-Munish-i-Ganga Prasad, 
Ms. Punjab Public Library, Lahore (an important source 
for the state of affairs in the Kangra hills) ; 

Iqrar Namah-i-Rajha-i-Kohistan wa Sardar Sultan Muha. 
mmad Khan Bahadur Barakzai, Ms. in the personal collection 
of Dr, Ganda Singh, Patiala (contains treaties and agreements 
of the Rajhas of the hill states and of Sultan Muhammad 
Barakzai with Lahore Durbar) ; 

Kanhya Lul’s Zafar Namah-i-Ranjit Singh, Lahore, 1876 
A.D. (Copy in Khalsa College, Amritsar and personal 
collection of Dr. Ganda Singh) ; 

Khushwagt Rai’s Twarikh-i-Sikhan, Ms. 1869 V.S., British 
Museum, Or. 187, Khalsa College, Amritsar and Ganda 
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Singh Sohan Lal Suri's, Umdat-ut-Twarikh, 5 vols (Lahore, 
1885-1889 A.D.) 

Vol. 1. 1526 to 1828 V.S. (contains the account from Guru 
Nanak to Ahmad Shah Durrani) ; 

Vol, 3 in five parts (contains the diaries of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh for the years 1831-1839 A.D.); Eng. tr. 
by V.S. Suri. Delhi, 1965. 

Tarikh-i-Maharaja Ranjit Singh wa Sardaran.i-Khalsa, Ms. 
available in Bhai Dit Singh Library, Ferozpur; and Iqbal 
Nawah-i-Maharaja Ranjit Singh’ Ms in possession of Maharaja 
Yadvindra Singh of Patiala. 


Apart from these contemporary sources, the Bhandari 
Collection in the Punjab State archives, Patiala, is also 
useful in this context. Among the Sikh/and Punjab history 
sources of this period, Ratan Singh Bhangu’s, Prachin Panth 
Parkash (Amritsar, 1962) in Punjabi, (deals with the history 
cof the Sikhs from the time of the Gurus to the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century.) Ganesh Das’s Char Bagh-i-Panjab 
(ed. Kirpal Singh, Amritsar,1965) ; Bute Shah’s Tarikh-i- 
Panjab (Ms. Khalsa College, Amritsar, 1288 (Daftars. LIV) and 
1982 S.H.R., Amritsar, Dafter, V. ; Khushwaqt Rai’s, Tarikh-i- 
Sikhan and Khalsa Darbar Records in the Punjab State 
Archives, Patiala, contain significant information about the 
annexation of the hill states by the Lahore Durbar, and the 
Gurkha advance into the western hill states of Sirmur, Kahlue, 
Hindur and Kangra in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

IV 


Epigrapical and Numismatic sources (including Documents 
in Persian, Punjabi and Tankari) : 

The Bhuri Singh Museum at Chamba has preserved 
historical source material of various types beginning from 
early medieval period to the close of the nineteenth century. 
A catalogue of the various 'types of source material was 
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prepared by J. Ph. Vogel in 1909. After the publication of 
this catalogue some more documents were collected by the 
museum authorities which are lying there uncatalogued. The 
source material available in the Museum includes stone 
inscriptions, sculptures, metal inscriptions. wood carvings. 
embroideries and textiles, paintings and archival documents in 
Persian, Tankari and Punjabi. 


A large number of copper-plates and documents preserved 
in the Bhuri Singh Museum cover the socio-economic and 
administrative aspect of this region. In all there are three 
dozen copper plates dealing mostly with the land grants from 
around the tenth century*® to the last quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century*’. One copper plate also covers a treaty 
between the two local chiefs and was issued from Nadaun 
camp in V.S.*? 1845. 


The Bhuri Singh Museum at Chamba contains a collection 
of 128 documents of which 72 have been catalogued by J. Ph. 
Vogel. Fifty six documents (in Tankari) were collected by the 
museum authorities after the publication of the catalogue in 
1909 A.D. The catalogued Tankari documents covering the 
later half of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century com- 
Prise sanads, letters, agreements, title deeds, statements and 
treaties etc. The uncatalogued Tankri documents als> cover 
more or less the same aspects. 


Twenty eight Persian documents cover the period from 
around the middle of the seventeenthcentury to 1946'*. A.D. 
It is quite interesting to note that the Chamba documents of 
the earlier period are mostly in Persian whereas from the 
close of the eighteenth century and onwards, these documents 
are available in local languages such as Tankari and Gurmukhi. 
This change was possibly due to the disintegration of the 
Mughal authority in the hills and consequent decline of 
its hold in the Punjab hill states, 


A survey of these dccuments reveals that most of the 
Persian documents (sanads as well as parwanas) were issued 
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by the Mughal administrators or the officials of the Afghan 
rulers. The earliest of the Persian documents from 
Chamba corresponds to the period of the Mughal emperor 
Shah Jahan hereas the last Persian document relates to 
the period of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the Sikh ruler of the 
Punjab. * 


The Persian documents relating to the Chamba rulers 
range from the rule of Raja Prithvi Singh (1641 1664 A.D.) 
to Raja Raj Singh 1764-(1794 A, D.) 


The ruler-wise classification of these documents is as under è 


Raja Prithvi Singh (2) ; Raja Chatar Singh (1) ; Raja Dalel 
Singh (4); Raja Umed Singh (7) and Raja Singh (2). The 
text of the six documents alongwith English translation 
have already been published in the catalogue referred above. 
These documents provide useful information about the 
administrative as well as agrarian history of the region. The 
territories of the conquered chieftains were considered as a 
part of the Mughal empire. They were confirmed in their 
zamindari rights only in rare cases and they were also obliged 
to pay peshkash (revenues) and even render military service to: 
the sovereign power.*® 


The Chamba documents reveal that in case of the terri- 
torial disputes, these had to be referred to the Mughal Court. 
In some cases, the relations of these chieftains had to remain 
at the Mughal court under surveillance as security against 
any recalcitrance.*® 


As against the Persian documents, the documents in 
Tankari, throw light on the hierarchy of the chiefs in this 
region, In many cases the weaker states were made the 
vassals by the stronger ones. Chamba being one of the 
powerful states in the region, very often exercised suzerain 
claim over most of the adjoining weaker states.*” 
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Some cf the Persian documents throw considerable light 
on the administrative structure of the state. A number 
of officials such as, ganungos, zamindars, khuts and mugaddams 
etc., atthe pargana level and that of wazir at the state 
level are available in these documents. 


The Tankari documents mostly relat to the financial 
matters.*® These dccuments are of varied nature. Some 
of them deal with the recovery of the amount on account 
of revenues or pertainirg to loans and debts. Some throw 
light on the rate of interest on various accounts whereas 
a few documents tell. us that money was often paid for 
the assistance lent by the neighbouring chief. The names 
of the seller and the purchaser are known from some of the 
sale deeds relating to land.*® 


It is quite interesting to note that some of the documents 
issued by the Sikh rulers of the Punjab to the hill chiefs are 
in Persian, Thes> may be listed as under : 


l. Letter from Raja Raj Singh of Chamba to the Sikhs 
for restoration of some territories. The Persian letter 
bears seal in Gurmukhi. (undated letter), Catalogue. 
B.S.M., s. Nò. C. 20 


2. Letter in Persian dated 27th Jeth, V.S. 1878 letter 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh to Raja Charat Singh of 
Chamba (1808-1844 A.D.) (ibid., S.No. C. 59) 


3- Sanad dated Ist of Har V.S. 1881 regarding confierment 
of some village as Jagir to Wazir Nathu of Chamba. 
(ibid, S.N.C.60). 


4. Parwanain Persian dated 3rd cf Har V.S. 1884 Forbids 
the kardars from interferring with the Jagir of Inder 
Singh, son of Wazir Nathu of Chamba. (ibid, S. No. 
C. 61) 
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5, Parwana in Persian dated Ist Poh, V,S. 1891 bearing the 
seal of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Refers to Lehna Singh 
Majithia, then subedar of Kanara about the grant of 
a village as Jagir, (ibid, S.No. C. 65) 


6. Létter in Persian dated 29th of Phagun, V.S. 1902 
Informs Raja Sri Singh of Chamba about the British 
control of his state, The letter bears the seal of 
Maharaja Dalip Singh in Gurmukhi. (ibid., S. No. C. 71) 


Apart from these documents, the Bhuri Singh Museum 
preserves one letter in Gurmukhi which is dated 20th Asuj 
V.S. 1846, wherein Bhai Amar Singh promises to act in 
favour of Chamba and Raja Jit Singh.°° Thus the Chamba 
documents mostly deal with conferment of various ilaqas, 


.or boundary disputes etc." * 
Vv 


Travellers’ Accounts + 


In addition to the literary and archaeological sources, 
-we have another very important source of information in the 
accounts left by the foreign travellers. The earliest and au- 
thentic historical reference to the Himalayan hill states is 
found in the account left by Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese traveller 
who visited India in 630 A. D., and has left important 
observations about Jalandhara, Kuluta and Srughna. 


A number of European travellers have left the 
accounts of their tours which they made through the different 
parts of the Himalayan mountains, including the hill areas 
now forming part of Himachal Pradesh. Among them the 
most important are ; 

J. B. Fraser, Journal of a Tour through Parts of the snowy 
range of the Himalaya mountain and to the Sources of River 
„Jamuna and Ganges London, 1820) ; 
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Henry Edward Fane, Five Years in India, 2 Vols, (London 
1642) ; Baron Charles Hugel, Travels in Cashmere and the 
Punjab (tr. from German by Major T.B. Jervis (London, 1845) 
W. Moorcroft and George Trebeck, Travels in the Himalay- 
an Provinces of Hindostan and the Panjab etc. (London, 1837, 
reprint, 1970) > Major Archer, Tours in Upper India and in 
the parts of Himalayan Mountains, 2 Vols (London, 1833) : 
George Forster, A Journey from Bengal to England, through 
North India, Kashmir, Afghanistan and Persia into Russia, 2 vols 
(London, 1798, reprint. 1970) ; G- T. Vigne, Travels in 
Kashmir, Ladakh, Iskardo etc., (London, 1844); J. ©, 
Davidson, Diary of Travels and Adventures in Upper India etc., 
(London, 1843), Capt. A. F.P. Harcount, Himalayan 
Districts of Kooloo’ Lahoul and Spiti (London, 187 ); G.-T. 
Vigne, A Personal Narrative of a visit to Ghazni, Cabul etc., 


(London, 1840). 


These travellers have made important observations about 
the state of affairs in the hill areas, they happened to cross. 
Their accounts deal with courts of the native Himalayan 
princes and their relatinos vis-a vis with the outside powers 
including the Sikhs, the Gurkhas and the British. 


VI 
Administrative, Revenue and Settlement Reports ete, 


The relevance of the documents in Persian and other 
Tanguages concerning administrative matters, preserved in 
the Bhuri Sgh Museum at Chamba, has already been 
discussed elsewhere in this paper. With the British annexation 
of the hill states, a number of settlement reports were pre- 
pared. 


An important settlement report concerning Kangra 
prepared by G. C. Barnes is found in the Punjab Corres- 
pondence of the Board of Administration for the Affairs 
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of the Punjab, Vol. I (Lahore: 1852 ). ‘The issue of land 
ownership in the hill .states is discussed in the Preliminary 
Report on the General Questions of Settlement of Suket State 
(Lahore, 1923). Reference may also be made to the Report 
of the Land Revenue Settlement of the Kangra District by J. B. 
Lyall (Lahore, 1874 and 1880). The village admistration and 
issues of land ownership have been discussed in a recent 
article, ‘Goshen, A Gaddi Village in the Himalayas. (published 
by M. N. Srinivas (ed.) India’s Villages® * (Calcutta, 1955) 


VIL 
The Secondary Sources + 


The. secondary sources for the history of medieval Hima- 
chal Pradesh include modern works concerning the Mughals, ®* 
Sikhs, Punjab and Himachal histories ; Biographies of Ranjit 
Singh, Vanshavalis of the hill chiefs ; Catalogues, Gazetteers, 
Research Dissertations and other periodical literature concern- 
ing the States. 


Political Histories of the Hill States 3 


A number of monographs have been written on the erst- 
while hill states of the Punjab, which now form a part of the 
Himachal Pradesh. The first pioneer attempt in this direction 
was made by J. Hutchison and J. H. Vogel who produced a 
monumental work entitled History of the Punjab Hill States in 
two volumes (Lahore, 1933, Simla, reprint, 1982). The chapters 
in these volumes first appeared as separate research articles in 
the Journal of the Punjab Historical Society between 1914 and 
1931.55 


The other important modern works concerning the history 
of the hill states are $ 

Man Mohan, 4 History of Mandi State (Lahore, 1930) ; 

Balak Ram Sud, Tarikh-i-Handur Nalagarh, Urdu; (Lahore, 

1895) ; 
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Hardyal Singh, Taivarikh-i-Riast-ha-i Kohistan-i-Punjab, 
Urdu, (Moradabad, 1886) ; 

Raghunath Singh, Tarikh-i-Rajgan—Pathania-i-Nurpur, Zila 
Kangra, Urdu, Amritsar, n.d. 5 

D.wan Sarb Dyal, Tarikh-i-Rajgan-i-Zila Kangra, Urdu, 
Ms ; 

Ujagar Singh, Twarikhai-Rajgan-i-Handur, Urdu, Ms. 1867 
(in possession of Ganda Singh Patiala) ; 

Anonymous, Twarikh-i-Kullu Aur Suket, Urdu, Ms,, in Dit 
Singh Library, Ferozpur (Punjab) ; 

Anonymous, Tarikh-i-Riyasat-i-Jubbal, Urdu, Ms, 

MS, Ahluwalia and others : Himachal Past, Present and 
Future (published by H.P. University, Simla, 1975) ; 
Sukhdev Sing Charak, History: and Culture of Himalayan 
States, 5 vols. (New Delhi, 1978-80) ; 

AX. Kausal, Himachal Pradesh, (Bombay, 1965) ; 

HK. Mittoo, Himachal Pradesh (Simla, 1977) ; 

S.S. Shashi, Himachal, Nature’s Peaceful Paradise, (Delhi 
1971) ; 

Akshar Singh, Bilaspur Ki Kahani, Hindi (Bilaspur, 1941) ; 
L.C. Prarthi, Kulut Desh Ki Kahani (Kulu, n.d.) ; Hindi, 
Rahul Sankritayan, Kinner Pradesh (Allahabad, 1957) ; 
(Hindi) ; 

Akshar Singh, Tarikh wa Gugraphia Riyast Bilaspur Kahlur 
(Bilaspur, 1936) ; Urdu, 

Bhagwan Das, Twarikh Jubbal Kohistan, ‘Simla, Urdu: 
(Simla, 1895) ; 

Dewan Rai Bhagwant, Bahare Kumarsai,' (Delhi, 1930) 
Urdu. 

Ranzor Singh, Tarikh-i-Riyasat Sirmur, Urdu, (Allahabad, 
1912) ; 

Anand Chand, Bilaspur è Past Present and Future, Eng, 
(Delhi, 1954) ; 

E. J. Buck, Simla Past and Present, (Calcutta, 1904 ; reprint, 


1925, 1980) ; 
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Chetwod, P. Kulu : The end of the habitable world, (Lon- 
don, 1972) ; 

C.L. Datta, Ladakh and Western Himalayan Politics, (Delhi, 
1973) ; 

U.S. Kumar, Gurkha conquest of Arki (Lahore, 1903) ; 

V.C. Ohri, Himachal Art and Archaeology (Simla, 1980) ; 
Mian Goverdhan Singh, History of Himachal Pradesh, 
(Delhi, 1982) 


Apart from the above listed books on the various aspects 
of the history of Himachal Pradesh, a number of mono- 
graphs on Ranjit Singh®® and general histories>’? about the 
Sikhs and the Punjab also contain useful information about 
the Himachal history. 


Among the treaties Catalogues and Vanshavalis J, PH 
Vogel's Catalogue of Bhurt Singh Museum Chamba, (Calcutta, 
1909), Sita Ram Kohli’s Catalogue of the Khalsa Darbar Re- 
cords, 2 Vols (Lahore, 1927); Aitchison’s, 4 Collection of 
Treaties, Engagements and Sanads (relevant volumes, 4th ed. 
1909, including Punjab proper and other States); Kirpal 
Singh’s 4 Catalogue of Persian and Sanskrit Manuscripts (in the 
Khalsa College, Amritsar), Amritsar, 1962 ; S.K. Gautam’s 
Vanshavali of the Chadrabansi Maharajas of India (Sundernagar, 
1940; Vanshavali of Maharajas of Chamba State and Sirmur 
and Katoch Raj Vanshavalis>* contain useful material for further 
research on Himachal Pradesh. 


Inscriptions, Paintings and Allied Arts z 


Inscriptions have proved to be a valuable source for the 
reconstruction of political as well as socio-economic history 
of ancient and medieval Himachal. The earliest epigraphic 
record avilable in H.P. is of Emperor Asoka’s Kalsi rock-in- 
scription in the Tons valley. Many other epigraphs of ancient 
period have been found in Pathyar and Kanthara in Kangra, 
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Salanu, (near Manglor) in Mandi and Soonput hillock cave 
59 


inscription of Hatkoti in Jubbal. 

The largest number of inscriptions are found in Chamba 
district. Porfessor Jean Phillipe Vogel presented a complete 
record of early inscriptions in his monumental work Antiqui- 
ties of Chamba State, Part. I (Calcutta, 1911). The account 
is completed by B.C. Chhabra, who conducted the epigraphic 
survey from the Turkish period to the modern period of Indian 
history. This work is entitled Antiquities of Chamba State, 
Part. II (Delhi, 1957). 


The archaeological remains of the Chamba:state are dis- 
cussed in ‘The Early Wooden Temples of Chamba, (Leiden. 
1955) by Hermen Goetz. The Catalogue of Bhuri Singh 
Museum, Chamba, referred to earlier, includes alarge number of 
plate inscriptions, sculptures, woodcarvings and textiles, apart 
from documents in Persian, Tankari and Gurmukhi. 


The temple art of Chamba and Mandi is discussed in 
Madanjit Singh’s Himalayan Art (Greenwhich, Connecticent 
1968), Western Himalayan art finds place in Hermen Goetz’ 
book Studies in History and Art of Kashmir and the Indian 
Himalaya (Wiesbaden. 1968). The latest works on Himachal 
art and archaeology are by Mian Goverdhan Singh and V.C, 
Ohri, Himachal Art and Archaeology (Simla, 1980'. 


The art of painting in the hills existed even before the 
emergence of the so-called Basobli school of painting (during 
the late seventeenth and whole of the eighteenth century). 
The patronage extended by the various chiefs of the hill 
states led. to the defined existence of a Pahari painting or 
hill school of painting. Chronologically, the following works 
have. appeared on the various phases of the Pahari painting * 
A.K. Coomaraswamy ? Rajput Painting (Oxford, 1916) ; 
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Joseph Charles French : Himalayan Art (London, 1931) ; 

W.G. Archer : Kangra Painting (London, 1952): 

= indian Paintings in the Punjab Hills 

— (London, 1952) ; 

Karl Khandalwala ¿ Pahari Miniature ` Painting (Bombay, 
1958) ; 

M.S. Randhawa ¿ Kangra Valley Painting, (Delhi, 1954) ; 

ale Basohli Painting (Delhi, 1959) ; 

Ei Chamba Painting Delhi, 1967) ; 

— Maharaja Sansar Chand, the Patron of 

2 Kangra Painting (New Delhi, 1970) ; 

K.C. Vaidya and O. C. Pahari Chitrakala, Hindi, (Delhi, 

Handa + 1969) ; 

B.N. Goswami e Social Background of the Kangra 
Valley Paintings (Punjab University, 
Ph.D. thesis). 


Apart from the above listed monographs; a large volume of 
literature in the form of research dissertations, relevant to 
the study of Himachal Pradesh has been and is being written 
by the scholars in Himachal Pradesh and other universities. 
‘The gazetteers concerning the various districts of Himachal 
Pradesh, published from time to time as well as the periodical 
literature may also serve the purpose of scholars busy in writing 
the history and socio-economic conditions of the Himachal 
Pradesh. 


A number of research dissertations have been wtritten by 
various scholars. Of these» mention may be made of H.S 
Katoch’s, Relations between the Chamba State and the Mughals 
-1556-1707 A.D., H.P, Universiry M.Phil Dissertation (1979) ; 
M.R. Chauhan’s The Relations of Guru Gobind Singh with 
Himachal Pradesh, H.P. University, M. Phil Dissertation, 
(1980); Pratibha Kapoor's Mandi and the Neighbouring States- 
Study in Political Relationship from 1526 to 1846, H.P.U, 
M. Phil Dissertation (1980) ; Tek Chand’s Lahore Durbar and 
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Himachal Chiefs H.P.U.M.Phil. Dissertation (1979) ; V. K. 
Jhingta’s, A Survey of Source Material Pertaining to the 
History of Chamba during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Century, H.P.U. M. Phil. Dissertation (1982) ; Jaishri Joshi’s 4 
Critical Study of Jubbal During the Nineteenth Century, H.P.U- 
M Phil. Dissertation (1982); and Navin Sharm’s Medieval 
Kangra, H.P,U.Ph.D Thesis (1982)°° . 


Recently about two dozen documents in Persian have been 
acquired by the Museum authorities of the Himachal State 
Museum, Simla which are still uncatalogued. These documents 
concern mainly the period of the later Mughals and 
deal with land grants and other subjects. The erstwhile 
‘Thakurai’ of Kunihar (District Solan) and the priestly families 
of the Jwala Mukhi Temple at Kangra’? are also in possession 
of a few Persian documents which have not so far been 
utilized by the scholas working on the history of Himachal 
Pradesh, 


It is hoped that this brief survey of historical literature on 
the Himachal Pradesh will help prospective writers and the 
research scholars for further studies in this direction. There 
is a greater need to make better use of the reservoir of research 
material, particularly which has remained unexploited so far. 


APPENDIX I 


Modern Works referring to Mughal-Himachal Relations 3 


Beni Prasad : History of Jahangir (Allahabad, 1940) ; 

Elphinstone, M. S. The History of India.--2 vols, (London: 
1843) ; 

Faruki, Z. U. : Aurangzeb and His Times (Bombay, 


1935) ; 
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Khan, A. R. : Chieftains in the Mughal Empire during 
the Reign of Akbar (Simla, 1977) ; 
Lanepoole, S. : Aurangzeb (Oxford. 1899) ; 


Medieval India under Mohammadan Rule, 
(London, 1903) ; 

Muhammad Akabr: The Punjab under the Mughals 
(Lahore, 1948) ; 

Nijjar. B. S. + Punjab under the Great Mughals 
(Chandigarh, 1965) ; 

Satish Chandra : The Parties and Politics at the Mughal 
Court (Aligarh, 1959) ; 

Saxena, B: P. 3 History of Shah Jahan of Delhi 
(Allahabad, 1968) ; 

Sharma. S. R. 3 A Bibliography of the Mughal. India 
(Bombay, 1932) ; 
Mughal Empire in India (Agra, 1974) 5 


Smith, V. A. : Akbar the Great Mogul (Oxford. 1917) ; 
Srivastava, A. L. Akbar the Great, 2 vols. (Agra, 1962» 
1967) ; 


Tripathi, R. P. $ Rise and Fall of the Mughal Empire, 
(Allahabad, 1956) ; 
William Irvine : Later Mughals, (Delhi, reprint., 1971). 


APPENDIX I 


Monographs on Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
(containing references to the annexation of Kangra and other 
hill states) 
Abuja, Roshan Lal, The Story of Ranjit Singh (Ludhiana. n.d} 
Benerji, S. N. * Ranjit Singh (Lahore; 1931) ; 
Balwant Singh : The Army and, Camp of Ranjit Singh 
4 (London, 1840) 
6 
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G. L. Chopra : The Kingdom of Punjab 
(Punjab University, Ph. D. Thesis, 1960) 3 
R. R. Sethi : The Lahore Darbar 
(Simla, 1950) ; 
The Mighty and Shrewd Maharaja 
(Delhi, 1660) ; 
Bikramjit Hasrat : Life and Times of Ranjit Singh 
Hoshiarpur 1977) ; 
Anglo-Sikh Relations (Hoshiarpur, 1968) ; 
Centenary Celebrations Committee : The Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
Centenary Volume (Cawnpore, 1940) ; 
Fauja Singh : Some Aspects of State and Society under 
Ranjit Singh (New Delhi, 1982) ; 
Harbans Singh : Maharaja Ranjit Singh (Amritsar, 1952), 
Griffin, Sir Lepel? Ranjit Singh (Oxford, 1905). 
Gulcharn Singh, Lt. Col. : Ranjit Singh and His Generals 
(Jullundur, 1976) ; 
HL.O. Garrett and G.L. Events at the Court of Ranjit Singh 
Chopra : (Lahore, 1935) ; 
J.S. Grewal : The Reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
(Structure of Power, Economy and 
Society), Patiala, 1981. 
Khushwant Singh ; Ranjit Singh: Maharaja of the Punjab 
(London, 1962` ; 
The Fall of the Kingdom of Punjab 
(Bombay, 1962) ; 
Osborne, W.G. : The Court and Camp of Ranjit Singh 
(London, 1840) ; 
Prem Singh, Baba % Maharaja Ranjit Singh, (Punjabi) ; 
(Amritsar, 1931) ; 
Prinsep H.T. : Origin of the Sikh Power in the Punjab 
and Political Life of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, (Calcutta, 1834) ; 


R.R. Sethi : The Lahore Durbar (Simla, 1950) ; 
Teja Singh, Ganda Singh (ed.) Maharaja Ranjit Singh First 
Singh (ed.) : Death Centenary Memorial, Amritsar» 
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APPENDIX Ill 


‘General Histories of the Punjab and the Sikhs + 


Banerji, I.B. : Evolution of the Khalsa, 2, Vols,.(Calcutta, 
1962) ; 
‘Charak, S.D.S. : Maharaja Ranjit Dev and Rise and Fall 
` of the Jammu Kingdom (Pathankot, 
1971) ; 
Chabra, G.S. : Advanced History of the Punjab, 2 Vols. 


(Ludhiana; 1972) ; 
Court, Major Henry : History of the Sikhs (Lahore, 1888) ; 
Cunningham, J.D. +: A History of the Sikhs (London, 1849- 
53, Lahore, 1897, Oxford, 1913) ; 


Fauja Singh : Military System of the Sikhs (Delhi,1964); 

‘Gopal Singh : History of the Sikh People (New Delhi, 
1979) ; 

‘Gordon. J.H. : The Sikhs (London, 1904) ; 


Grewal, J.S. & Indu Banga : Maharaja Ranjit Singh and His 
Times (Amritsar, 1980) ; 
Gupta Hari Ram: History of the Sikhs, 2 Vols. (reprint, 
Delhi, 1978) ; 
Studies in Later Mughal History of the 
Punjab, 1707-1793 (Lahore, 1944) ; 


Ibbetsen D.C. : Punjab Castes (Lahore, 1916) ; 
Kohli, Sita Ram : Sunset of the Sikh Empire (New Delhi, 
1967) ; 


Latif, Syed Moham- : History of the Punjab (Calcutta, 1891) ; 
mad 
M. Gregor W.L. : The History of the Sikhs, 2 Vols. (Lon- 


don, 1846) ; 

Malik, A.D. : An Indian Guerilla War (New Delhi, 
1975) ; 

Narang G:C. : Transformation of Sikhism (New Delhi, 
1960) ; , 


Parry, R-R. : The Sikhs of the Punjab (London, 192 1); 
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Payne, C.H. : A Short History of the Sikhs (London. 
n.d.) ; 
Sital, S.S. : Sikh Mislan, Punjabi (Ludhiana, 1968) ; 
Teja Singh, Ganda : 4 Short History of the Sikhs, (Bombay, 
Singh 1950); 
Thornton, T.H. : History of the Punjab, 2 Vols. (London 
1846) 
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1954 ; Extracts tr. in Elliot, op. cit., Vol. IV. 
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Preamble : 


Tue PEOPLE of India, especially of its north western part, 
may claim greater attention of the historian, human geographer 
and anthropologists. This is mainly due to the fact that primarily 
history is concerned with man, his society and culture in time 
sequence. The area under consideration is of more relevance 
because of a good deal of migration of people took place in 
this region from various parts of Asia. Ina way, the region 
serves as a melting pot both for biological miscegenation and 
cultural admixture. Movements of people in this area were 
in continuous form for a great lapse of time. Especial 
mention may be made about the Persians, Turks, Sakas, Huns 
and many other ethnic groups. All these peoples contributed 
to the biological make up and cultural milieu of the area to 
a considerable extent. 


Himachal Pradesh is practically a recent episode in the 


political geography of India. The inception of this state took 
place in 1956. Asa matter of fact, in most of the works of 
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earlier times, and even today, Himachal Pradesh is mostly taker 
as ncrth-western part of India along with other neighbouring. 
states. This labelling perhaps serves as a better connotation 
for both historical and cultural purposes. It indeed signifies 
the practical reality instead of involving in myopic outlook. 
After all man’s living is more related to geo-environmental 
niches than mere artificial state boundaries, In a number of 
published reports, this area has been included in a broad can- 
vas compfrisirg the Punjab, Kashmir and even Uttar Pradesh. 


More about the people and the area : 


In view of great diversities and multicultural background, 
the ethnic ccmpenents and system of Himachal Pradesh attains 
a special form, both in characteristic features and their over- 
all or total expressions. Even today it is difficult to identify 
the indigenous tribes, castes and sub-castes of Himachal 
Pradesh in a concise manner. Similarly, it is seldom possible 
to enlist the total number of tribes and castes of this province. 
Compulsive and forced attempt in this regard may lead to 
erroneous results, The main factor responsible for this wrong 
estimation is the distribution of a number of tribes and castes, 
rather the ethnic groups over a wide area, including Himachal 
Pradesh, In other words, concrete boundaries for groups of 

recple and culture are indeed difficult to ascertain. 


Acccrding to 1981 census the total population of Himachal 
Pradesh is 42, 80, 818 of which the Scheduled Castes popula- 
tion is 10,53,958 (24. 62%) whereas the population of 
Scheduled Tribe is 1, 41, 610 (4.6%). Within a period of last 
eight decades, the growth rate of population shows'120.67%, 
i.e. from about 1. 92 million in 1901 to 4.28 million in 1981. 
Populalion density has reached 221 persons per sd. km., com- 
pared to 77 persons persq. km of 1901. Both the contents 
and number of population in this region are changing at a 

rapid speed. 
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Historical Development of Ethnographic Research : 


Development of studies on tribes and castes in historical 
context and sense may be reviwed through two distinct phases, 
in accordance with their specific nature. The first phase 
includes the works of pre-independence period which also 
includes the reportsof travellers, missionaries, census commis- 
sioners and even ethnographic glossaries made mostly by 
British administrators. The second phase brings out the works 
of post-independence period when more specialized studies on 
specific castes and tribes have been taken care of. 


During the first phase: information about tribes and caste 
communities of the area are found: to an appreciable extent 
from the travelogues (White, 1836-37 ; Wolf, 1860-61). These 
reports are very generalized in nature» but still display brief 
information about a number of local ethnic groups. Valuable 
informations are embodied in the census reports of 1901-1902, 
published in a number of volumes, Comprehensive references. 
have been included in the present disquisition. 


Some historians have described the ethnic system of this 
area in very broad form in the earlier century» and most of 
them failed to attain the level of analytical ethnography. 
These works (Cotton, 1868: Elliot, 1869) do not convey detailed 
ideas about any specific caste or tribal group. Still these works. 
are perhaps the prime initiations of integrating anthropology, 
more especially ethnography by historians. Harcourt (1871) 
has referred to the people of three Himalayan districts, viz., 
Kulu, Lahul and Spiti. Regional studies have come out in 
the district gazetteers of Kangra (1883) and Kulu, Saraj» Lahul 
and Spiti (1918). In addition to the same, the glossary pre- 
pared by Ibbetson, 1919) is of great importance. 


Research tradition during the pre-independence period 
was upheld by many scholars. Among them Crooke (1896), 
is worth mentioning. His works still act as the basic 
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source of information on tribes and castes of HimachalPradesh 
and the neighbouring. states. It is true that hardly any 
monographic studies were taken up during the said period on 
individual caste and/or tribal group. A kind of exceptional 
breakthrough was made by Bingley (1904) who brought out 
descriptive studies on society and culture of three groups viz». 
Jat, Gujar and Ahir. The contribution of Wilberforce (1918) 
on the Gaddi is also of great importance. 


Besides the fore-mentioned works, scattered information 
are also available. As works on disposal of dead’in Spiti 
region (Singh, 1933), social functions in Lahul (Abboe, 1933), 
and such other works (Satyarthi, 1939; Dracott» 1906) 
related to folklores and folk cultures of the region. Extensive 
works on fairs and festivals were carried out later by Census 
‘Commission of India (Palsingh, 1967). 


The second phase of work was triggered by a number of 
independent workers in which different caste and tribal 
‘groups were considered. Government organisations came 
forward, and in this regard Anthropological Survey of 
India made pioneering efforts. Furtherance was made by 
the scholars, at least some of them, of the Institute of 
Advanced Studies, Simla and tribal ethnography came to 
lime light, Bose’s (1959) study on Hill Gaddis points out the 
relationship between ecology and economy, and the role of 
‘external forces in breaking’ down the tradition. Surfeit of 
publications came out during this phase. Despite the impetus, 
monographic works based on intensive field studies in this area 
remain a major hindrance. Sporadic publications on indivi- 
-dual tribal culture and social institution as part of a culture 
‘came out by a number of workers (Bose: 1963 Naula; 1964). 
Among other ‘works, the noted ones are of Malhotra (1935) 
on the Gaddis, Bhatnagar (1965) on the marriage system of 
the Gujars of the Chamba district, Mathai (1963) and Das 
(1954) on the Kinnata. Researches have also been carried 
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out and their results, about the people of the region are 
available from the works of different scholars, Norton, 1959, ; 
Anand, 1953-54; Palsingh, 1967 ; Little, 1952; Rosser, 
1955-56, Garg, 1960. 


The tribal studies in Himachal Pradesh gained a new 
spirit after the independence. Inspite of the fact, the studies 
are yet too little in relation to the number of ethnic groups 
in the area. Along this line Dhir (1969) and Kappor (1969)' 
made significant comments on the importance of tribal studies. 
They tried to draw attention of the anthropologists as well as 
government to understand the problem of Himachal Pradesh of 
the present days and to undertake relevant studies. Studies on 
castes in this state are still meagre. In the pre-independence 
publication castes are included in the same glossary of tribals, 
later, specific studies on caste system of this area were made 
but the scope and coverage are limited (Blunt, 1969) 


By and large» the survey highlights the major fundamental 
works of different times in which some informations about 
the population of this area (HLP.) are available to some extent. 
In terms of time period, research works on tribes and castes 
began in the middle of nineteenth centuy but the list of articles. 
show generalized accounts. Works of pre-independece period 
in this area are still important. During the post-independence 
period, though expansion of tribal and caste studies was made 
through different Government agencies but this area has been 
largely neglected in comparison to other states or Union 
Territories of this country. Naturally, up-to-date information 
on people, especially tribes and castes, of the area are below 
minimum satisfactory level. 


Almost all parts of northern India are provided with some 
basic importance so far as peopling of the area through migra- 
tion, their admixturte and impact are concerned The area was 
inhabited by people from a distant past as revealed from the 
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occurrence of Palaeolithic and Neolithic remains. Even later, 
parts of the same area was under the influence of Harappan 


people, ‘ 


About historical period the incoming of Iranians may be 
taken as an important event. Their influence was spread 
cover Punjab and other parts of north-west India. About 
Persians Vincent Smith commented “Persianising of Kushan 
coinage of northern India should be explained by the 
‘occurrence of an unrecorded Persian invasion.” Under the 
influences of Greek, Mauryan and Gupta dynasty the 
tribal and indigenous cultures of N.W. Provinces as well as 
Himachal Pradesh passed through gradual development. Other 
influences of the Saka, Yuech-Chi, Chinese, Tibetan and Hun 
affected the course of development to a greater extent. On 
the other side, due to character of greater assimilation of 
Hinduism the foreign cultures passed through transformation 
towards Hindu fold of society, of course, with some reservation 
and restrictions. Even today, it is perhaps, a hard task to 
enlist all the tribes and castes of Himachal Pradesh including 
the levels of sub-castes and sects. This is due to limitations of 
varied sorts among which the distribution pattern, ethnic and 
cultural identities are the main. Due to this peculiar feature 
of ethnic composition, in this State census operation (1971) 
was carried out on the basis of two different lists of scheduled 
castes and scheduledtribes used in an ununiform manner in diffe 
rent districts, There were no scheduled tribes in the districts of 
Kangra, Kulu, Simla and Dalhousie (M.C.), Dalhousie (C.B.) of 
Chamba. In case of 1981 census operation the Census Directorate 
adopt a generalized list for all the districts of H.P. which includes 
56 castes and 8 tribal groups as scheduled. The total number 
of castes and tribes in Himachal Pradesh is numerous and the 
exact number is not found in reports of Census so far available. 
In the following lines it is necessary to include brief descrip- 
tion of some major castes and tribes in the form of cursory 
in formation. 
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Gaddis: In some districts of H.P., specially in Chamba 
and Lahul Gaddis are found in large number, 50480 according 
to 1971 census. The Gaddis are mainly divided into four 
classes viz.» Brahmins, Khattris, Rajputs and Thakurs, Some 
dependent classes include Badhis, Kolis, Lohars etc. Each class’ 
itself is divided into many gotras, sometimes exogamous. To 
indicate their position in the society Blunt (1969) mentions 
them as a caste of Muhamadan cowherds. Septs» (als) among 
Gaddis are numerous. Names of their als and gotra (got) are 
closely associated withcertain kind of profession, occupation etc. 
These are related either etymologically or mythologically, as 
Charu and Baiduals refer to headman and physician respecti- 
-vely, while Ghingain denotes ghee-sellers. 


The people practise varied forms of agriculture and 
herding, depending on ecological differentiation during 
summer and winter. In summer they move towards higher 
altitude of Lahul and Pangi with their large herd of sheep and 
at the advent of winter they come down to the plain. Most 
wof the Gaddis are Hinduized in religion though a small 
-per cent of them are Buddhist. 


The group Bhot or Bohtiya with the population of 18,091 
(as per 1971 Census) is found in the hilly area of Lahul and 
Spiti. They are Hinduized Tibetans (Blunt, 1969), and the 
transformation has been made totally both in religion and 
social norms, Crooke (1974 b) said about them as “a curious 
instance of a tribe of non-Aryan origin, who have ina very 
short time become completely Brahminizzd’. The prime 
economy of this group is agriculture. 


Chamar : One of the most numerically dominant castes 
cof Himachal Pradesh. About their origin they believe that they 
are a mixture of Chandala mother and the father of fisherman 
caste. This group constitutes a large number of sub-groups, as 
many as 1156 as reported in the Census of 1971. In terms of 
sub-castes the number is sixteen. Among them, occupation. is 
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very diversified because of its elaborate divisions. Generally, 
they are the caste of curriers, tanners and day labourers. They 
are also engaged in shoe-making and drum beating. They are 
the followers of Hinduism, although their rank is very low in 
the stratification system. 


Gujar + A tribal population of the State, which are placed 
within both Hinduand Muhammadan- The Katanas-~-a Muslim 
clan of Gujar—having many sub-clans viz., Awanas, Bhunds, 
Amrenas, Debor, Dai, Lohsar etc. Regarding the position of 
Hindu Gujars inthe Hindu social system Blunt (1969) describes 
“the fact, that Jats, Ahirs and Gujars will smoke together has 
been regarded as a ground for supposing that they are closely 
akin”. The Gujars of different clans claim their different descent 
of origin. Bingley (1978) suggested the Gujars are the modern 
representatives of a Scythian tribe-Yuchi.”” 


By occupation they practise agriculture and pastoral 
economy side by side. The population strength of tribal. 
Gujars as estimated in 1971 was 20, 594. 


Kinnara or Kanora: They are living in Kinnaur district- 
Numerical strength of Kinnaras of this district and other areas 
of the state is 35,058. They are well marked by their 
handsome, tall and good physiognomy, their countenance 
and frankness of conduct, which are really impressive. 
The Kinnaras have a remote past history which may. be 
substantiated both from mythology and written records. 
Reference of this people -is found in early Hindu epic like 
Mahabharata, 


Among them, due to diverse occupational categories lower 
and upper sections are markedly found, the former is mainly 
land owners, while the latter’s occupation is weaving, carpen- 
try or agricultural labour. Despite agriculture they also 
practise trade of cotton. In early times they traditionally 
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exchanged their goods with the people of Tibet. By religion 
they are mainly Hinduized but some Buddhists are also found. 


DHANUK: A menial caste found in varied numbers in 
different districts of Himachal Pradesh. They are a pure agri- 
cultural caste. Their name implies “archers”. They have 
several sub-divisions viz., Dhakra, Rewat etc. By religion 
they believe in Hinduism, and grouped as Sakta, follow Hindu 
marriage rules. 


BHUINHARS : An important group of people of this State 
are akin to Brahmin chhatris with regard to religious sacredness 
and social functions, But Brahmins do not give the Bhuinhars 
the same status with them. They are mainly land-owners 
and they practise agriculture as primary occupation. 


KANETS : They occupy the Kulu valley, Mandi and Simla 
hill, They belong to peasant caste and are divided into several 
groups in different regions. In Kulu the number of groups is 
threes in Simla hill it is four. A section of Kanets practise 
polyandry. They are divided into hundreds of septs (Khels), 
each of which having their distinct mythological origin. 


LAHULAS : They are considered as the original inhabi- 
tant of Lahul region of Himachal Pradesh, with a population 
of 3098 persons as per 1971 census. Regarding origin, they 
have close relation with the Tibetans. ; 


In physical appearance they have prominent Mongoloid 
features. During present days, due to admixtyre with other 
neighbouring communities, some shifts are found in special 
physical criteria. In the society Lahulas are mainly represented 
by Thakurs and Brahmins. Thakurs are the gentry people, 
“while the Brahmins are still having a questionable position. 
They can marry females of other caste and in succession their 
sons can further marry the women of Kanet caste. Though 

1 
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census handbooks referred the Lahulas as a scheduled tribe 
only, but much variation in their cultural status is noticed in 
the area. 


SWANGLAS : They are occupying the Lahul Valley with 
relatively less population, 2707. This group, like many other 
tribals, follow the Hindu code of religion and customs. 


BANJARA : These are found in less number in this State» 
Their principal means of subsistence is trade, for which they 
are well known to other societies ; originally they are migrants 
from the plains. 


It has been mentioned earlier that the number of castes and. 
tribes of Himachal Pradesh are numerous Simultaneously, 
diversity among them regarding economy, society and culture 
as well as physical appearance are quite prominent. Their 
classification on the basis of type of economy and culture 
seems to be ambiguous due to the great amount of admixture 
among them. Moresoever, geographical and administrative 
demarcation can never restrict the diffusion of culture from 
one society to another and this is the cause for which we can- 
not describe a caste or tribe as exclusively of Himachal Pradesh 
(excepting a few tribes living in remote area) and practically 
many castes of Himachal Pradesh are distributed to other 


regions of North-Western India as Chamars, Banjaras, Gaddis 
ete. 
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Modern Period 


LITERARY SOURCES OF THE SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC HISTGRY OF HIMACHAL 
PRADESH (MODERN PERIOD) 


THAKUR SEN NEGI 


(Speaker, Himachal Pradesh Legislative Assembly, Simla), 


In THE BACKGROUND of the “Social and Economic History 
of Himachal Pradesh,” the period, for our purpose, in one 
sense, may well be taken to begin from the time of the birth 
of Himachal Pradesh. Himachal Pradesh is essentially the name 
of a political and administrative unit, now enjoying the status 
of a full-fledged State within the Union of India. If the subject 
had been “Literary Sources of the Social and Economic 
History of the territories comprised in Himachal Pradesh,” 
the scope could have been wider and the modern period might 
have been carried back quite some decades into the British 
rule. That not being the case, the period has necessarily to 
be co-extensive with the creation of Himachal Pradesh. That 
would be one point of view. 


The other point of view would be that “Himachal 
Pradesh,” for the purpose of the present subject, inherently 
represents the territories comprised in it rather than time 
since which this name has been adopted for social and 
economic purposes. The spirit of the subject under treatment 
conceives the territories going collectively under the name 
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“Himachal Pradesh” rather than the timing of the origin of 
that name for those collective purposes. In this context the 
“Modern Period” might be taken to be the period of history 
after the advent of the British control. The word “control” 
has been used deliberately instead of “rule” or “reign”. The 
British influence over the territories now comprised in 
Himachal Pradesh originated, grew and took roots in different 
forms, varying from nominal sovereignty, in the beginning, 
to superintendence and to direct and 100-per cent administra- 
tion. Even at its highest, the control, in respect of the 
Princely States, amounted to no more than superintendence, 
differing in extent and intensity at different times and in 
different States, while in those parts which came to be 
included in what was then called “British India,” the control 
meant full-fledged direct administration. 


To serve both points of view, both periods are being dealt 
with. 


The Period Since the Birth of H imachal Pradesh : 


Himachal Pradesh was born on April 15, 1948. It represents, 
territorially, quite a mosaic of social and economic heritage 
inherited from earlier history. Politically and administratively, 
the areas now constituting Himachal Pradesh fall into two 
categories with reference to the period before merger into new 
entity called Himachal Pradesh. One category is of former 
Princely States, some amusingly petty and others respectably 
substantial. , The other category isof what used to be called 
in those days “British India”. The native states were 
decidedly backward in comparison with the British Indian 
counter-parts, the smaller the native state the greater the 
degree of backwardness, generally speaking, socially as well as 
economically. In the areas inherited from British India, 
modernising influences had usually ‘left behind more tangible 
impressions. And this goes for literature also, Therefore 
non-official literary sources of those times would be-available 
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more in respect of such areas than as regards the territories 
of the native princes. Literature of those pre-1948 times 
would be indirectly and partially relevant in so far as it 
provides a measure of historical connection with the post- 
1948 era. 


For economic history the largest and the most dependable 
literary sources would consist of official documents 
and publications. Non-officially, the source will be sparse and 
limited. And this applies equally to territories inherited 
from the native states and those taken from British India. 


For social history also official sources will be more helpful 
and valuable, though un-official literature will play a greater 
role with regard to social history than to ecomomic history. 


(A) Official Sources * 


Publications of Himachal Pradesh Government : 


1. The Annual Administration Reports of the 
Government Departments. Each and every depart- 
ment is supposed to produce such a report every year. 

2. The address to the Legislative Assembly; every year, 
at the Budget Session or the first Session in the new 
year, when it falls before the Budget Session, by the 
Head of the State (Governor), the Budget Speech 
made every year by the Finance Minister, and the 
Annual Budget, between them, would constitute a 
source of strategic importance to study the history 
both socially and economically. 

3, The Annual Economic Review which is part of the 
_documents made available at every Budget Session and 
the occasional and special reviews by the concerned 
Government Departments. 

4. Routine as well as special publications of the 
Department of Statistics and Economics of the State 


sd 


10. 
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Government, published. by the Directorate of Econo- 
mics and Statistics, Government of Himachal Pradesh. 
The 5-Year Plans and the Annual Plans prepared by 
the Government. 

District Gazetteers. 

Publications by the Census Organisation of the 
Government of India at every Census including village 
surveys. 

Report of the Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes 
Commission popularly known as the Dhebar Commi- 
ssion. 

Settlement Reports, Assessment Reports and the 
“Standing Record” prepared by the Settlment Officers 
conducting land revenue settlements. 

Publication of the Regional Centre for Economic 
Research, the Himachal Pradesh University. the 
Himachal Pradesh Agriculture University and the 
Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla. 
Agriculture and Animal Husbandry in Himachal 
Pradesh and Hilly Areas of the Punjab, 1965. 
Agricultural Statistics of Himachal Pradesh, 1961 
(and subsequent issues). 

Backward Areas of Chamba District, 1973. 

A Brochure on Simla city, 1973. 

An Economic Classification of Himachal Pradesh, 1973 
(and subsequent issues), 

Estimate of the State Domestic Product of Himachal 
Pradesh (Published periodically). 

Estimate of State National Income of Himachal 
Pradesh, 1950-51 to 1965-66 (and subsequent issues). 
An Evaluation Study of Bharmaur, 1968. 

An Evaluation Study of IACP in Sundernagar, Mandi 
District, 1971-72 (Mimeographed). 

Evaluation Study of Kinnaur, 1972. 

Evaluation Study of Lahaul and Spiti, 1974. 
Himachal Grows, 1976. 


41. 
42. 
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Himachal Pradesh Marches towards Prosperity, 1963. 
House-hold Consumption Expenditure in Rural ang 
Urban Areas of Himachal Pradesh, 1979. 

Labour Shortage in Himachal Pradesh, 1977. 

Marginal Farmers and Agricultural Labour Scheme, 
Himachal Pradesh (Separate issues for each district), 
Report on Sample Survey of Registrants on Live 
Register of Employment Exchanges in H.P., 1974, 
Review of Achievements in Himachal Pradesh (Dis- 
trictwise) (Mimeographed). 

Review of Economic Conditions and Development 
Activities in Himachal! Pradesh, 1965. 

Survey Report on Handicrafts of Chamba, 1969. 
Survey Report on Handicrafts of Kinnaur, 1965. 
Socio-Economic Survey on Chhota and Bara Bhangals. 
(Kangra District), 1975. 

Symposium on Social & Economic Problems of Hilly 
Areas of Himachal Pradesh, 1973. 

Socio-Economic Survey on Backward Areas of Simla 
District, 1978. 

Land to Landless in Sirmur District—Their Economy, 
1978. 

State Domestic Product of Himachal Pradesh 1970-71- 
1978-79. 

Bench-mark Survey Report Integrated Tribal Develop- 
ment Project-Bharmaur, District Chamba. 

Punjab Government Publications: 

Survey of Small Holdings Cultivation in Kangra 
District, 1951. 

Programme for Agricultural Development in Hilly 
Areas of Punjab-Ludhiana. 1964. 

Report on the Impact of Developmental Activities in 
Lahaul & Spiti, Chandigarh, 1966. 

Rewaj-I-Am of Kulu Sub-division, 1954. 

Kulu—The Happy Valley, Chandigarh, 1956—Punjab- 
Government- 
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(B) Private Sources i 


(i) 
Gi) 
(iti) 
(iv) 
(v) 


(vi) 
(vii) 
(viit) 
(ix) 
(x) 
(xi) 
(xii) 
(xii) 
(xiv) 
(xv) 
(xvi) 


(xvii) 
(xviii) 
(xix) 
(xx) 
(xxi) 
xxii) 


(xxiii) 


Himachal-Nature’s Peaceful Paradise : Dr. S.S. Shashi. 
Our Border Lands : S.R. Joshi. 

The Himalayan Border Land : Ram Rahul. 

The Himalaya Art : Madan Jeet Singh, 

Scheduled Tribes of Himachal Pradesh—A profile : by 
T.S.Negi. 

Kinnaur Desha—Rahul Sankritayan. 

Himalayan Wonderland—Travels in Lahaul-Spiti è 
Manohar Singh Gill, 

Himalayan Circuit > G.D. Khosla. 

Kinnaur in the Himalayas, Delhi, 1981 : SC. Bajpai. 
Geography of the Himalaya, Delhi, 1972 ? S.C- Bose. 
Kulu—The End of the Habitable World +1972: 


P’ Chetwode. 
This Beautiful India—Himachal Pradesh—Delhi, 1977 + 


S.S. Chile. 

On an India Border, Bombay , 1969 : P. Chopra. 
Himachal Pradesh—A Survey of the History of the 
Land and People—Bombay, 1965 ? R.K. Kaushal. 
Of Mountains and Men—Delhi, 1980 : G.D. Khosla. 
Himachal Pradesh, Delhi, 1978 : Shri H.R. Mittoo. 
Farmers of India—Volume 1—Delhi. 1959 * Mr. S. 
Randhawa. 

Travels in Western Himalayas, Delhi, 1974 Shri 
M.S. Randhawa- 

The Valley of Gods—London, Rosser Co. 

Social and Economic History of the Punjub including 
Haryana and Himachal Pradesh —Delhi, 1975: 
BS, Saini. 

Himachal Pradesh—Delhi, : Shri H.C. Sarswat. 

Saints and Householders—A Study of Hindu Ritual 
and Myth among the Kangra Rajputs; J.G- Campbell 
The Himalayn Beas Basin—A Study in Habital Economy 
and Society—Varanasi, ‘964 + S.L. Kayastha. 
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(xxiv) Caste and Kinship in Kangra—Delhi, 1979 : 
Shri J.P. Parry. 

(xxv) Trend in Acreage Production—Productivity and Price 
of Major Field Corps in H.P. 1951-1974, Simla-1978— 
H.P. University. 

-(xxvi) Agriculture in the Hilly Regions of Northern India, 
Delhi, 1962 ? Shri P.S. Jhina. 

(xxvii) Techno-Economic Survey of Himachal Pradesh, Delhi 
1961 : NCAER. 

(xxviii) Survey of Hilly and Backward Areas of Punjab, Delhi» 

(xxix) Agricultural Potentialities of Hills, 1966 : 
Shri L.S. Negi. 

(xxx) Strategy of Development of Hill Areas, 1970: 
Shri Y.S. Parmar. 

(xxxi) Agricultural Development in H.P. (1951-1974), Simla, 
1677—Sri R-Swarup. 


The Period after the British Control up to the Creation of 
Himachal Pradesh 


(A) Official Sources + 


1, An Economic Survey of the Haripur and Mangarh 
_ Taluquas of the Kangra District, 1933- 

2. An Economic Survey of Launa, a village in Kangra 
District, 1940. 

3. Family Budgets of Cultivators— in Kangra District 
(Periodically issued). 

4. Conditions of Simla Rikshamen, 1934. 

5, Proceedings of the Meetings of the Hill Areas 
Advisory Committee (in Series). 

6. Customary Law of the Kangra District—Lahore, 1919 : 
Middleton L. 

7. Glossary of the Tribes and Castes in the Punjab and 
NWFEP—3 Volumes, 1911-19, 

8. Memorandum on’-the District of Bushahir and the 
Pacification of the disaffected portion of its inhabitants 
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—Records of the Punjab Government (Vol. 4 


No. 4—1861). 
Report of the Rural Uplift Committee, Sirmur State 


Nahan—1939. 


(B) Private Sources : 


Foreign accounts : 


Journal of a Tour in the Snowy Ranges of the Himalayan 
Mountain and to the- Sources of Rivers Jamuna and 
Ganges—London, 1820 by Fraser, J.B. 

Account of Koonawur in the Himalaya—London, 1841 
by Alex Gerald. 

A Concise and Cursory Narrative of Simla in the 
Himalaya Mountain, Agra, 1953—by C.J. French. 

Narrative of a Journey from »Caunpoor 10 the Boorendo 
Pass in the Himalayan Mountains, London, 1940 by 
Alex Gerald. 

Himalayan District of Kooloo, Lahaul & Spiti, London- 
1871 : Harcourt, A.F.P. 

The Forntier Peoples of India, London, 1931—by Alex 
Meleish. 3 

Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan, 
London, 1841—by W.Moorcroft. 

Pen and Pencil Sketches, being the Journal of a tour 
in India, London, 1832 by G.C. Mundy. 

‘An account of a three months tour from Simla through 
Bushahir, Kunowar and Spiti to Lahaul, Calcutta, 1882 
by Murray Aynsley, HGM. 

High Lands of India,—Londen, 1882-1887. 

A Tour in the Himalayas and beyond, London, 1930 by 
R. Rankin. 

My Diary in India in the year 1853-59, London, 1960. 
Western Himalaya and Tibet, London, 1852 by Thomas 
Thomson: 

Travels in Kashmir, Ladakh, Iskardo, the countries 
adjoining the mountains, London, 1844 by G-T- Vigne. 
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15. The Abode of Snow, London, 1875—A. Wilson 

16.  Vijeeri Rupi, the Sliver Country of the Vazeers in Kulu, 
London. 1873-J. Calvert 

17. Four Months Camping in the Himalayas, London, 1929 
by W.G.N. Van Deer Sleen. 


(C) Other General Books, 


J, The Indian Village Community-London, 1886—B.H 
Baden Powell. 

2. First National Seminar on Problems and Potential 
of the Hill Areas of India—April. 1975-New Delhi. 


(D) Various documents in the “Archives” of India,* 


Naturally, official documents and publications carry a 
greater presumption of truth, though it does not mean that 
these sources are above suspicion or error. There is no time 
to:comment on the non-official sources one by one. Unfortu- 
nately, some of the private books and articles contain not only 
errors but, in a few cases, howlers. The travellers, mostly 
Europeans and English, of the olden times were far more 
serious and far keener observers and also had very much greater 
time because they had to travel on foot and, at best, on horse 
back, whereas the travellers of present times dash in 
mechanised transport. There is now an unfortunate tendency 
to travel more for fun and enjoyment than for any serious 
study of men, matters and things. It will be good to bear 
all this in mind asa broad guide while studying the literary 
sources, governmental as well as private. 


Now that Himachal Pradesh has a composite University 
quite a few yearsold, and an Agricultural University of 
recent growth, deeper studies with better outlooks and 
attitudes should continue to fldw increasingly. Some of such 
literature will be-dissertations by students seeking higher 


æ A detailed study on Source material on Himachal Pradesh available 
with the National Archives, New Delhi is offered in the paper by 
Shri Jayanti Das, Archivist. N. A. of India printed in this volume, Ed. 
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degrees, while the rest would be special research-project- 
literature or casual books and articles by professors and 
scholars. 


The trouble with some of the oldest literary sources is 
want of ready accessibility. Many of them are out of print 
and can be traced in a few libraries of distinction only. 


SOURCES ON HIMACHAL HISTORY : 1815-1948» 


NAZER SINGH 


(Department of History, Himachal Pradesh University, Simla) 


THR PRESENT DAY Himachal Pradesh had been formed of 
two major but historically distinct regions, namely, the Simla 
Hill States and the Punjab Hill States. The Simla Hill States 
were, falling between the rivers, Sutlej and Tons, political 
entities identified by Walter Hamilton as (a) ‘Four Principa- 
lities’ of Bilaspur (Cahlor), Nalagarh (Hindoor), Sirmur and 
Bushahar; (b) ‘Twelve Petty States’ called Bara Thakuraia 
and (c) ‘Fourteen Petty Chiefships.’ The Punjab Hill States 
included the princely states of Chamba: Mandi and Suket 
along with the British district of Kangra. 


Tt was among these two regions, a Commissioner’s province 
was created on 15 April 1948. It was named Himachal 
Pradesh. 


The Punjab Hill States together with Kangra shared their 
political fortunes with Punjab ruled from Lahore, particularly 
since the early 19th century. This common past of the region 
predominantly falling between the rivers, Sutlej and Ravi, 


* I am grateful to my worthy teachers, Professor Ravinder Kumar, 
Director, Nehru Memorial Musuem and Library, New Delhi and 
Professor L.P. Pandey, from whom I have learnt to write on history. 
I am also thankful to Dr. A.R. Khan who allowed me to 
consult the unpublished work done by his students in the 
Department of History, Himachal Pradesh University, Simla-5 
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meet the modern history of both the States of Punjab and 
Himachal Pradesh. How-ver, there is no need of treating 
Himachal history as a’ part of the history of Punjab even 
jn modern times. 


The Simla Hill States as well as the Punjab Hill States 
were put to a common political system under the British. 
Moreover; these two regions were a part and parcel of “Indian 
States” asa whole. In a way, the Simla Hill States played a 
more important role in the history of modern Himachal which’ 
had been virtually a history of these States between 1815 and 
1846. This region has been PAHARI in both geographical (being 
hilly) and linguistic sense (people speaking a dialect called 
Western Pahari). The Pahari consciousness, which was largely 
shaped by the Praja Mandal Movement in 1940's, gave an 
ideological legitimacy to the creation of Himachal Pradesh. 
Such a consciousness would have been unconceivable without 
the collective historical experience of the people of Simla 
Hill States. 


‘Having Removed the Veil’ 


The conclusion of the 18th and the commencement of the 
19th century marked the end of seclusion of the region and 
the people of the Simla Hill States that had experienced the 
Gurkha War brought to an end by the direct intervention of 
the forces of East India Company in 1815. The ‘Settlement’ 
or ‘the restoration’ which resulted from the conclusion of the 
war exposed the life of these areas to an outside political 
power, the British, which could soon claim that “having re- 
moved the veil, we are now nearly as well acquainted with 
their local circumstances as with those of many of the old 


provinces” 
These are the words of Walter Hamilton, the author of, 


A Geographical, Statistical and Historical Description of 
8 
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Hindostan and the Adjacent Countries. The book appeared in 
two volumes in 1820, and it was published at John Murray, 
London. Its reprint has come out in 1971 from the Oriental 
Publishers, Delhi. The historiographical significance of the 
work lies in the fact that, apart from being a contemporary 
source, it gives a fair description of the various princely 
States and their feudatories. 


The year 1820 saw another important work also. It was 
J.B. Frazer's Journal of a Tour Through a Part of the Snowy 
Range, Frazer had, unlike Walter Hamilton, visited this 
region. His account is that of an eyewitness. Five years after 
Hamilton’s work, there appeared Henry J. Prinsep’s “Political 
and Military Transactions in India”, 2 volumes, London, 1825. 
The work throws a considerable light upon the Nepal War or 
Anglo-Gurkha War which was fought by Ochterlony in this 
part of India. The snowy ranges of the Northern Himalayas 
continued to attract the traveller-scholars. Its description is 
found in Captain A. Gerard’s Account of Knoonwar in the 
Himalayas (1841); Archer Major Edward's Tours in Upper 
India and in Parts of the Himalayan Mountain, 2 volumes 
(1833) ; Thomas Thomson's Western Himalayas (London; 
1852); AH, Francke’s, Antiquities of Indian Tibet, 2 parts 
(1925) ; and Major B.D. Basu’s Rise of the Christian Power in 
India, vol. IV (Calcutta, n. d.). 


Unpublished Material (The Simla Hill States) 


The Settlement of 1815-16, resulted in the necessity of a 
‘more direct and systematic control over the hills’. ( Hamilton). 
Before 1809, it was the Delhi Resident who kept a watch 
over the region of Cis-Sutlej States both in the Hills and 
Plains. On 19 February, 1809 Ochterlony marched to Ludhiana 
and-on the sams day was founded the Ludhiana Agency. 
Speaking as a matter of fact, it was Ochterlony’s association 
with Delhi and Ludhiana Agencies which gave him 
knowledge of the geo-political conditions of the hill region 
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over which he fought succssfuilyagainst the Gurkas in 1814-15. 
It is in this background, that the establishment of two 
agencies in the Simla Hill States should be understood. 
These wete at Nahan and Sabathu. On the termination of 
the campaign, Ochterlony returned to Ludhiana, and, in 
June 1815 he became Superintendent of Political Affairs and 
Agent to the Governor-General in the territories of the 
Protected Sikh and Hill chiefs between the Jamuna and the 
Sutlej. William Murray was appointed his Assistant at 
Ludhiana, while Captain Birch and Lt. Ross were to be his 
Assistants at Nahan and Subathu respectively. 


The records of these agencies are a mine of source 
material for the history of Himachal. These are in the form 
‘Manuscripts’ as well as ‘Printed Documents’. Punjab 
Government Records (P.G.R.), Lahore and Imperial Record 
Department (LRD.), New Delhi had been repositories for 
these records. Records of the Ambala Agency and Ludhiana 
Agency are contained in the P.G.R.» Books No. 23-94 in the 
‘Manuscript’ form. Punjab Government Records. 2 vols., 
Ludhiana Agency, 1908-15 (Lahore, 1911) is collection of 
printed documents. The records of Delhi Residency are in 
Records of the Delhi Residency and Agency, 1807-57, P.G.R I 
(Lahore. 1911). Ambala Division Records are available in 
the Punjab State Archives, Patiala. Similarly, in the LR.D., 
New Delhi, now the National Archives of India, there are 
available much of these records under the different heads. such 
as ‘Foreign and Political Consultations’, ‘Foreign and Secret 
Consultations’ etc. 


At times the Government itself brought out important 
documents to make its own particular policy better understood. 
Mention may be made in this regard of ‘Correspondence 
Relating to Jubbal Affairs (1833-57), Punjab Government 
Printing Press: Lahore, n.d. In an exhaustive but sympathetic 
teport on conditions in Bushar State in the late 1850’s, and 
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on the British attempts to rationalize the State administration 
is in C.G» Barnes's Memorandum on the District of Bushahir : 
And the Pacification of the Disaffected Portion of its Inhabitants, 


General Published Works ; History of the Punjab Hill States 


The hill region between the Sutlej and Ravi became an 
object of outside interest much before the British political 
penetration in 1846. A general history of the area is J, 
Hutchison and Jean Philipe Vogel’s History of the Punjab 
Hill States, 2 volumes, Lahore. 1933. However, the work 
had, before it got its final shape, appeared in the form of 
articles in Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, The 
Society was formed through the efforts of J. Ph. Vogel, J.P. 
Thomson and Mr. Woolner in 1910. Hutchison. and Vogel 
might have worked on this project for three decades, 


History of the Punjab Hill States introduces us to an 
indigenous mode of historical writing, the Vansavali, locally 
called Vansauli, William Moorcroft was the first scholar to 
recognize the significance of Vansavali as a source of history 
writing. Alexander Cunningham in his Ancient Geography 
of India, confirmed the impression held by Moorcroft in 
this regard, Later on, the royal Vansavali of Kulu was edited 
by Captain Harcourt. It was published in Harcourt’s Kooloo, 
Lahoul and Spiti, 1871, Harcourt was Assistant Commissioner 
of Kulu from April 1869 to March 1871. 


Hutchison and Vogel provide a list of different European 
travellers who visited this region and described it in their 
accounts. William Finch and Thomas Coryat came in the 
times of Jahangir, while Francois Bernier visited in the reign 
of Aurangzeb. Forester, William Moorcroft and Vigne did 
the same in the years, 1789, 1820-22 and 1535-39, respectively. 
Of the works on the Sikh rule Hutchison and Vogel write, 
“Special mention must be made of the history of the Punjab 
by Sayyad Muhammd Latif, which contains numerous references 
to Hill States during Sikh rule, culled from vernacular authors 
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and documents not easily accessible to the European students 
of history.” Latif’s History of Punjab was published in 1889 
and its reprint has come out from Eurasia Publishing House, 
New Delhi, 1964. 


Several surveys of Punjab States have short accounts of 
individual or group hill and plain States. The earliest but 
difficult to trace, is T. Fortescus's Protected Sikh and Hill 
States (1824). More extensive is Sir Lepel H. Griffiin’s The 
Rajas of the Punjab: Being the History of the Principal States 
in the Punjab and Their Relations with the Government (Lahore, 
1870 and reprinted, Patiala, 1970), Hardayal Singh discusses 
Hill States in His Tawarikh-i-Riyasat-ha-i-Kohistan (Moradabad, 
1887). Two woks had been done by the scholars of Pakistan. 
These are, Muhammad Akhtar’s The History of the Punjab 
Hill States (a master’s thesis at the Punjab University, Lahore 
1946) and H. Montegomery Hyde’s Simla and the Simla Hill 
States under British Protection: 1815-35 in Journal of the 
Punjab University Historical Society. XII December, 1961. 
Some of the individual States have histories like Man 
Mohan’s 4 History of the Mandi State (Lahore, 1930). Mandi 
State has also been dealt with in Griffin’s Rajas of the Punjab, 
On Nalagarh, called Hindoor, there are Balak Rama Shad’s 
Tarikh-i-Riyast-i-Hindur (Lahore, 18 36) and Bihari Lal’s Tarikh- 
Riasat-i-Nalawarh (Sargodha, 1929). For Chamba, Kalhana’s 
Rajatarangini had been exhaustively used by Hutchison and 
Vogel. Jean Philippe Vogel's Antiquities of Chamba, Part 1, 
Calcutta, 1911 is a record of the early inscriptions, while 
B.C. Chhabra presents an epigraphic survey of the Middle 
and Modern agesof Indian History in his Antiquities of Chamba 
States, Part II (Delhi 1957), The source material available 
at the Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba is of great importance 
for the history of Chamba. Professor Vogel had prepared a 
Catalogue of the Bhuri Singh Musuem, Chamba, (Calcutta, 
1909), 


The hill region of Kangra had attracted the attention of the 
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Archaeological Survey in the 19th century as it was felt that 
it might, because of its protective isolation from the 
supposedly demolishing Muslim invasions, show something of 
Hindu antiquities in the Punjab. However, with the establish- 
ment of the Lahore Musuem in 1893, art, industry and 
coins, alongwith archaeology of the area, became an object of 
interest In the centre gallery of the Musuem, the Kangra pain- 
tings found their place alongwith India paintings dating from 
Indo-Persian, Mughal and Sikh Schools to that of the more 
modern Calcutta School. However, it was Ananda Kentish 
Coomaraswamy who first identified a PAHARI school of pain- 
tings in his two volume work, Rajput Painting (Oxford, 1916). 
Joseph Charles French refined this classification in his Himalayan 
Art (London, 1931). The important works are those of William 
George Archer, Kangra Painting (London, 1952), Indian 
Paintings in the Punjab Hills, London, 1952) and Indian 
Paintings from Punjab Hills (London, New York, 1972, a two 
volume work ; Karl Khandalawala Pahari Miniature Painting 
(Bombay, 1958); and Mohinder Singh Randhawa, Kangra 
Valley Painting (Delhi, 1954), Basohli Painting (Delhi, 1959), 
Chamba Paintings (Delhi, 1967) and Maharaja Sansar Chand, The 
Patron of Kangra Painting (New Delhi, 1970). Professor B.N. 
Goswamy breaks new ground with his Pahari Painting : The 
Family as the Basis of Style, Marg XXI, 4 September 1968. 


For the study of political history of Chamba and Kangra, 
there are, H.Goetz—History of Chamba State in Mughal and 
Sikh Times, in Journal of the Indian History, XXXI, Part 11, 
August 1953 ; and Hari Ram Gupta. The Sikh Movement in 
Kangra Hills, in Proceedings, Punjab History Conference, 
Fourteenth Session, 1980, pp. 146-56. In the very article 
Professor Gupta makes a reference to Mangal Dass Gharit’s 
Tarikh Maharajgan-Katoch, Ms, A tefreshsng account of the 
Punjab Hill States has been given by Sukhdev Singh Charak 
in his History and Culture of Himalayan States, Vol. 3, New 
Delhi, 1978-79, 
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Published Pirmary Sources: Gazetteer, Census and Settlement 
Reports : 


In the sphere of published source material, there are 
gazetteers in general such as, Edward Thornton’s (Comp,) 
Gazetteer of the Territories under the Government of East 
India Company and of the Native States of the Continent of India, 
4 volumes, (W.Allen and Co, London, 1854) ; Alphabetical 
List of the More Important Places in the Punjab and Its 
Dependencies, Punjab Civil Secretariat Press, Lahore, 1882, p, 
42, Imperial Gazetteer of India, yolume 17 (Punjab)-Comp. 
HLA. Rose, 2 Volumes, Government Printing Press, Calcutta, 
1908, XXVII, 455 p, XXVIII 447 p. 1 Map ; Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, Volume, 19 (United Provinces of Agra and Oudh)- 
Volume 1 and Volume 2, Superintendent, Government 
Printing Press, Madras, 1908, XXXV, 573 p, XXXIV 524 p, 
1 Map. 


Punjab District Gazetteers : 


Kangra, 4 Volumes, viz * 
Volume 1—1884, XII 257, XXVIII p. 
Volume 2—1884, VIII, 153 p. 
Volume 3—1888 and 
Volume 4— 1888, 
— —Simla, 1889, x 116, XXIV p. 
— —Volume 6 (B) —Simla District Statistical Tables, 
1936, Superintendent, Government, 
Printing, Lahore, 1936, CL VII p. 
E Volume 7 (B) Kangra ( Comp.)Arjun Dass Vasudev, 
Lanore, 1926 509 XXXII p. 
Volume 8 (A) Simla District, 1904, Civil and 
Military Gazette Press, Lahore, 1908. 
Simla Hill States, 1910, 1935, Civil and Military 
Gazette Press, Lahore. 
Volume 8(B) Statistical Tables, 1905, 1913, Mufid- 
i-Am Press, Lahore. 
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(B) 


Volume 10 (A) 


(B) 


Volume 12 (A) 


Volume 22 (A) 
(B) 


Volume 30 


Volume 34 (B) 


Volume 35 (B) 
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Sirmur State. 1907, 1934 Superin- 
tendent, Government Printing Press, 
Lahore, 1939. 

Statistical Tables, 1912, Mufid-i- 
Am Press Lahore. 

Kangra District with Maps, 1904, 
Civil and Military Gazette Press» 
Lahore, 1906. 

Statistical Tables, 1908, 1912, Civil 
and Military Gazette, Press Lahore 
1908. 

Mandi Suket States, with Maps 
and Photographs. 1904, Civil and 
Military Gazette Press, Lahore, 
1908, 

Statistical Tables, 1912, Mufid-i- 
Am-Press, Lahore, 1913, 


Chamba State, 1920. 

Statistical Tables 1912, Rai Sahib 
M. Gulab Singh and Sons Printing 
Works, Lahore, 1913. 

Kangra District with Maps and 
Photographs, 1917. pt. 2-4, viz ¢ 
Part 2—Kulu and Sara (J). 

Part 3, Lahul 

Part 4, Spiti, 

Superintendent, Government Print- 
ing Press, Lahore, 1918, III 308, 
VII p. 

Sirmur State Statistical Tables, 
1935. Superintendent, Government 
Printing Press, Lahore» 1935. 
Bilaspur State Statistical Tables, 
1934 Superintendent, Government 
Printing Press, Lahore, 1935. 
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Volume 36 (B) Mandi State Statistical Tables, 
1936, Superintendent, Government 
Printing Press, Lahore, 1936. 
— Volume 37 (B) Suket Statistical Tables, 1934. 
— Volume 41 (B) Chamba State Statistical Tables» 
1934. 
‘Census $ 


For Census purpose, the Punjab States in the 
Hills as well as in Plains were treated as an integral part of 
the Punjab Province, The States were included in the 
decennial censuses beginning in 1881. Of the censuses taken 
in 1881, the most valuable part is in D. C. J. Ibbeson’s Ourlines 
of Punjab Ethnography : Being Extracts From the Punjab 
Census Report of 1881, Treating of Religion, Language and 
Caste, Calcutta, 1883, VII, 341 p. 1 Map. The work has 
been reprinted under the title, Punjab Castes by the Languages 
Department of Punjab, Patiala, 1970. 


Census of India, 1891 ; 
Volume 19 Report on the Census 
(Punjab and its Feudato- 
ries), Superintendent, Go- 
vernment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1892. 
Volume 21 part 3—Imperial Tables 
& Supplementary Returns 
for the (Punjab) Native 
States together, with a 
Caste Index: II 575 p. 
Census of India, 1901. Volume 14 vunjab, 4 Parts, Civil and 
Military Gazette Press, 
Lahore, 1912. 
Census of India. 1921, Volume 15 Fanjab, 4 Parts. Civil and 
Military Gazette Press, 
Lahore, 1923. 
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Census of India, 1931, Volume 17 Punjab. 4 Parts, Civil and 
Military Gazette Press, 
Lahore; 1933 

Census of India. 1941 Volume 6 Punjab. 2 Parts» Govern- 
ment of India Press, Simla, 
1941, 69 p. 

Census of India, 1951 Volume 8, Punjab, PEPSU, Himachal 
Pradesh, Bilaspur and 
Delhi, 2 Parts, Army 
Press, Simla, 1953. 


So far as the settlement reports are concerned, Mutchison 
and Vogel had used Kangra Settlement Report of 1889. 
Assessment Report of Tehsils Nahan and Paonta, Sirmur State 
(Nahan, 1929) were compiled by Sardar Khan Chand. Final 
Report of the Land Revenue Settlement of the Dera and 
Hamirpur Tehsils of Kangra  Disirict 1910-15 has been 
published by the Punjab Governme :t in 1916. 


Language had played an important role in the establish- 
ment of Himachal Pradesh. In fact, the creation of modern 
States in India has been based upon the principle of language 
and culture. The following works may help to understand its 
linguistic complexion which had been far from being uniform : 
HLA. Rose-Contributions to Punjab Lexicography, Series No. 4. 

in Indian Antiquary, Vol. 52, 1923, pp. 54-59, 120- 
24, 280-86, 321-30. Volume 53, 1924, pp. 107-12, 
‘159-64, 201-06. 240-04. 


... (ed) Grammar and Dictionary 
of Kanawari, the Language 
of Kinawar, in the Bushar 
State, Punjab. (Comp) 
yb Tika Ram Jobsi, prin- 
ted at the Baptist Mis- 
sion Press, and published 
by the Asiatic Society, 
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Calcutta, 1909, in Journal 
of the Asiatic Society 
(Calcutta), (New Series), 
Vol. 5, Extra No., 1909. 
166 p. 


Bailey T.G.—Kauanri Vocabulary in Two Parts, English-Kanauri, 
and Kanauri-English, Lon- 
don, 1911, 98 p, in Journal 
of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1910; pp, 659- 
705, and Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1911, pp. 319-64. 


Wilson, J.—Shah Puri-Kangri Glossary (Sic): A Grammar (Sic) 
and Glossary (Sic) of the 
Dialectics as Spoken in 
Shahpur and Kangra 
Districts, Punjab Language 
Department, Patiala, 1962. 


Joshi Tikka Ram—Dictionary of the Pahari Dialectics as Spoken 
in the Punjab Himalayas, 
(ed) H- A. Rose in 
Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. 7, 
No. 5, 1911, pp. 119-756 
VII-CIX. 


Guides and Hand Books ; 


These may not be of much help to a conventional historian 
writing on political affairs but guides and handbooks are 
useful source material for a student f social history or urban 
geography. W.H. Carey’s Guide to Simla (Calcutta, 1870) 
seems.to be the earliest one. On Simla there are, Towelle, W- 
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Mark, Handbook and Guide to Simla, with sketch map (Simla, 
1877) ; Thacker Spink and Company. Map of Simla and 
Adjacent Countries, n.d.; Doz's Simla in Rajtime (1918) ; 
Harrop. F. Beresford, Thacker’s New Guide to Simla, 204 p. 2 
Maps (Calcutta, 1925); and E.J. Buck’s Simla, Past and Present 
(Bombay, 1925) 


For Dalhouise, there are Hutchison James Bird. (Comp) 
Guide to Dalhouise, the Chamba State, and the Neighbouring 
Hills (Containing a Description of the Station, Routes to 
Dalhouise and into the Interior, Extracts from Municipal Bye. 
Laws etc.), Revised by H.A. Rose and Hutchison with a route 
map, Edition 3, corrected to date—C:vil and Military Gazette 
Press, Lahore, 1910, (V) 81—ii p. on: Map; Hutchison J. 
Guide to. Dathouise, Chamba, and the Inner Mountains between 
Simla and Kashmir, Lahore, 1935. There is Kangra in 
Fitzaieraldlee, J, Guide to Dharmsala, the Kangra Valley and 
Kulu (with Map and 8 photographs), new edition, Civil and 
Military Gazette Press, Lahore, 1902, ii 42 p ; Ram Rakha Mal- 
Guide to Kangra District, Commercial Printing Work, Lahore, 
1900, 110 p, 2 Maps ; and Forbes., To Kulu and Back (1911). 


Some specialized works on British-Princely States Relations, 
and on Internal Conditions in the States—In the former 
Category are J. Sutherland’s Sketches of the Relations Subsist- 
ing Betwee the British Government in India, and the 
Different Native States (Calcutta, 1837); Andrew D’ Cruze’s 
On the Political Relations Existing Between the Brijish Govern- 
ment and Native States and Chiefs Subject to the Government 
of the North Western Provinces as they Stood in 1840 (Calcutta, 
1844); Henry Edward Fane's Five Years in India, 2 Volumes 
(London, 1842) ; Baron Charles Hugel’s Travels in the Kashmir 
and the Punjab (Tr. with notes by T, B. Jervis) (London,1845). 


Under the secondary literature comes Edward, A. J. 
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Thompon’s The Making of the Indian Princes (London, 1343,) ; 
and Main Bashir Ahmed Farooqui’s British Relations with the 
Cis-Sutlej States, 1809-1923 (Lahore, 1941), 


Under the impact of the Pax-Britannica, new political 
forces were emerging within the Indian society. These forces 
of modern political ideologies were a challenge to the princely 
and feudal order. In this era of democratic challenge, the 
symbols of power like interpretation of treaty clauses, ceremo- 
nies: titles and questions of precedence became more important 
and came to the fore. To meet this practical difficulty, the 
Government got prepared some useful works, The Memorandum 
on the Ceremonials Observed in Meetings of Feudatory Chiefs 
under the Punjab Government (Lahore, 1873) with a preface 
written by Lepel Griffin and Sir Charles Aitchison’s 4 
Collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads Relating to 
India and Neighbouring Countries (Calcutta, 1892-93) fall in 
this category. Of the secondary but important type of 
literature in this regard is Terence Creaghcoen’s The Indian 
Political Service ; A Study in Indirect Rule (London, 1971). 


For the actual operation of Government (both the British 
and Princely Rule) at the lower levels, there has not been 
much literature, The few exceptions are Sir John 
Macpherson’s British Enactments in Force in Native States s 
Northern India (Calcutta, 1895) and Charles Stewart Wilson’s 
Indian Adhesive Stamps Surcharged For Native States, Part 1, 
(Calcutta. 1897-1898), At the village level and on the 
question of landownership there are Preliminary Report on 
the General Questions of Settlement of Suket State (Lahore,1928) 
and W.H. Newell’s Goshen: A Gaddi Village in the Himalayas 
in India’s Villages edited by M. N. Srinivas. (Calcutta, 1955). 


Unpublished Private Records + 


Himachal Pradesh had been a region of Princely States and 
families who could claim very ancient lineage preserved by 
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its geographical and political isolation. The existence of 
Vansavalis or Royal genealogies had been recognized since the 
days of Moorcroft. The families of Raja and Ranas have 
their owa records. The records of the temples such as those 
of Jawalamukhi (Kangra) can be very important source 
material. However, the absence of a State Archives is 
major disadvantage to a scholar intending to work on the 
Pradesh. No serious attempt has been made so far to collect 
these records. The only exception seems to be National 
Register of Private Records, No. 4, Part I (National Archives 
of India, 1973, vii + 160 p). National Register entries nos.., 
128-41 147-59, 161-62, 169-79, 180-82, 191-99 and 396 are 
directly related to Himachal Pradesh. These entries include, 
besides other matters. a Genealogy of Nalagarh State, (Undated, 
from the founder Gaj (Gajh) Singh to Raja Surinder Singh) in 
English ; and an undated Vanasavali of the Pathania Dynasty 
of Nurpur in Hindi. 


Some General Published Works on the Tradition of Protest in 
Region : 


The Begar and oppressive agrarian relations had been 
central features of the Princely-feudal order in the Pradesh, 
Consequently, the peasant uprisings, such as that of Chamba 
in 1894-95 and Pajota Kisan Movement (1942) in Sirmur States, 
had occurred. Hamilton’s Description of Hindostan takes a 
notice of the tribal resistance put forth by the Poondues of 
Jubbal to the invading Gurkha armies, and the folk songs of 
Bushar State speak of the oppression suffered by this tribal 
community in the defence of its own customs and ways of life. 
Ram Singh Pathania of Nurpur revolted against the British 
occupation of his S:ate immediately after the Second Anglo- 
Sikh War. The echo of the Ghadar of 1914 was heard in 
Mandi State and Saket State. The Sirmur Secret Society 
(1920) inspired th2 people to fight for the cause of national 
liberation. In 1930's and 40s, the Praja Mandal 
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Movement not only unified the people of the region to fight 
for the overthrow of the British yoke but also prepared ground 
for the liquidation of Princely States. The popular awakening 
wedded to bold political action gave birth to Himachal 
Pradesh. 


The story of this saga remains untold. However, some 
bits can be gathered from M. L. Abluwalia’s Ram Singh 
Pathania—An Unknown Hero of the Punjab’s Freedom Struggle 
During the Nineteenth Century in Proceedings, Punjab 
History Conference, Ninth Session April, 1975, pp. 111-18 ; 
C.L. Datta, The Simla Hill States Under British Rule, 1816- 
1856 and Constructian of Road and the Begar in Proceedinags 
Puniab History Conference, Tenth Session, February, 1976, pp. 
281-288; G.C. Kaushal, Himachal Pradesh Through the 
Centuries, Proceedines, Punjab History Conference, Fifth 
Session, 1970, pp. 258-76. 


The objections, raised from different quarters and from 
time to time, to the creation and organization of Himachal 
Pradesh, have been met by Y.S. Parmar in his Himachal 
Pradesh, Its Proper Shape and Status (n.p.) (1965), i+76 p; 
and in his Himachal Pradesh; Case For Statehood (n.p.) 
(1968), viii+64 p. At the formal academic level, Professor 
Ranbir Sharma of Himachal Pradesh University, Simla, had 
given a great deal of historical background to the demand of 
Himachal Pradesh, in his book, Party Politics in a Himalayan 
State, National Publi-hing House, New Delhi, 1976. Ofa 
more general type of literature are M.S. Ahluwalia and 
others, Himachal, Past and Present (Simla, 1975, 220 p) ; 
and Hri Krishan Mittoo’s Himachal Pradesh, National Book 
Trust of India, New Delhi. 1971. 118 p. 


The integration of the Princely States with the politically 
democratic system of the Union of India was not a simple 
task. It was more complicated when it was achieved through 
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the formation of a new ‘autonomous province’ as it has been 
in the case of Himachal Pradesh. Very little is known as to 
what actually happened behind the curtains of Interim 
Government, as well as the Ministry of States under Vallabh- 
bhai Patel. Only a peep can be had from V.P. Menon's Story 
of the Integration of Indian States, (Bombay, 1956) and R.L. 
Handa's History of Freedom Struggle in Princely States, (New 
Delhi, 1961). Some hints on the policy of both, the British 
Government and the Indian National Congress towards 
the States, are in The Transfer of Power, Volume IX and 
Volume XI (London. 1982). More extensive information is 
in Durga Dass's Sardar Patel Correspondence, Volume “A 
Volume 5 (pp. 439-40, 487, 527) Volume 7 (pp. 615-20) and 
Volume 8 (pp. 492-96). Ahmedabad, 1973). 
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In the recent years, the interest has been deepened in 
the Himachal studies ‘as is shown by the works included in 
this list, However, this interest continues to be anthro- 
pological and sociological rather than historical in the strict 
sense of the word. Below is given a list of Books and Articles 
appearing recently * 


L Books: 


Berreman, Gerald Duane-Hindus of the Himalayas t 
Ethnography and Change, 2nd ed. Berke- 
ley, 1872, 440 pP 

Seethalakshmi» K.A, Folk Tales of Himachal Pradesh, 
New Delhi, Sterling, 1972, 117 p. 

Vaiday, Kishori Lal—The Cultural Heritage of the 
Himalayas, New Delhi, 1977, 183 p. 

Shashi, Shyam, Singh, The Gaddi Tribe of Himachal 
Pradesh ; A Sociological Study, New Delhi, 
1977, 199 p. 

Gill, Manohar Singh, Folk Tales of Lahul, New Delhi, 
1977, 98 p. 


2. Articles : 


Mehra, P.L., Lahul and Spiti : A Forgotten Chapter in 
Punjab History, in Journal of Indian 
History, Vol. XLIV, part 1, April 1966, 
pp. 255-263. 

Gupta, KD. From Servitude to Freedom—The Himachal 
Case, in Modern Review, April, 1970, p. 
252-61. 

Dasgupta, Ghansh ANote on a Study of the Delta 

Diagram of Three Caste Groupings of Simla 
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Hills in Eastern Anthropologist, 25, No. 
1. January-April, 1972. pp. 69-72. 

B.N. Goswami—On Two Portraits of Pahari Artists in 

' Artibus Asiae, 34, No. 2/3, 1972, pp. 

225-31. 

Singh, Gulcharan—Suhjugation of Kangra by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh in Khalsa Review, 25, No. 
282. June 1977, pp. 43-48. 

Bhatt. G.S. From Caste Structure to Tribe: The Case 
of Jaunsar Bawar, in Eastern Anthro- 
pologist, 31, No. 3, July-September 1978, 
pp, 251-58. 

Sharma, J.P. 4 Note on the Evolution and Functional 
Morphology of a Temple Town of Himachal 
Pradesh : Chamba in National Go- 
graphical Journal of India—24, part 1-2 
March-June 1978; pp- 77-85. 

Singh, Kirpal—First Indian Campaign to Conquer Tibet 
in The Punjab Past and Present, Vol. iis 
part, I April 1977, pp. 93-95, 


APPENDIX Il 


The following books and works on source information, 
may be useful for such an exercise as the present is è 


Ganda Singh—Bibliography of the Patiala and East 
Punjab States Union, Patiala Archives 
Publication, No. 5, 1954; 48 p. (This 
work has been reviewed by K.A. Nilakanta 


Shastri in Journal of Indian History, Vol. 
33, 1955, p. 117). 


Aa 8 25 —, Bibliography of the Punjab, Punjabi 
University, Patiala, 1966, 246 p, 
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Ikram Ali Malik, Bibliography of the Punjab and Its 
Dependencies, 1849-1910 (Research Society 
of Pakistan, Publication No. 8) University 
of the Punjab, Lahore, 1968, ii 309 p. 

N.N. Gidwani and K. Navalani, (comp.) 4 Guide to 
Reference Material on India, Yol. I, Jaipur, 
1974, X680 p. 

Barbara‘Ramusack, The Princely States of the Punjab : 
A »Bibliographical Essay in Sources on 
Punjab History (eds.), W. Eric Gustafson 
and ¢Kenneth, W. Jones, Manohar, 1975 
pp. 374-449, 


A NOTE ON THE SOURCE MATERIAL IN 
THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF INDIA 
ON THE HISTORY OF HIMACHAL 

PRADESH 


Suri Jayant Dass, ARCHIVIST 


(National Archives of India, New Delhi) 


BEFORE DESCRIBING the sources of information on the 
history of Himachal Pradesh which are available in the 
National Archives of India, it is essential to bear in mind 
that Himachal Pradesh as a State is of a recent crigin and that 
it has acquired its present size and status in gradual stages. 
It came into existence by integration of 22 petty princely states 
which were previously known as the Punjab Hill States and 
the Simla Hill States. These states were Bilaspur, Chamba, 
Mandi, Sirmur, Suket, Bashahr, Keonthal, Jubbal, Baghal, 
Numharsain, Dhami; Bhaiji, Tharoach, Beja, Mahalog, Kunihar, 
Sangri Balsan, Kuthar, Hindur and Darkoti. Of these, the 
first five namely, Bilaspur, Chamba, Mandi, Sirmur and Suket 
were members of Chamber of Princes States and were called 
the Punjab Hill States, while the rest were non-Chamber 
States and were known as the Simla Hill States. 


On attainment of Independence when the country had to 
face the problem of the integration of all the princely states, 
some alternatives were considered for the consolidation of the 
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Punjab and Simla Hill States. These alternatives were (1) 
merger with the East Punjab (2) merger with the United 
Provinces (3) formation of an Union of these States and (4) 
formation of a separate province under Central Government. 


After weighing the various pros and cons for and against 
each alternative, it was decided to form a separate State under 
the name, Himachal Pradesh from 15 April, 1948 by 
integration of the Punjab and Simla Hill States. Two other 
names i. e., Himavata and Himaprastha were also considered 
for naming the new state. But since the name “Himachal” 
denoting the snowy ranges running through the north-east to 
the north-west finds mention in the Shivapurana and other 
scriptures, this name was considered more appropriate than 
the other two. 


It was, however, not without difficulty that the rulers of 
all these States agreed to surrender their sovereign rights. The 
accession of States, Chamba, Mandi, Suket and Sirmur was 
brought about through satyagraha movements launched by the 
workers of the Praja Mandals in each of these States. Still 
one of the Scates namely Bilaspur stayed out for quite some- 
time when this was also merged with Himachal Pradesh. 


In March, 1952, Himachal Pradesh was elevated to Lieute- 
nant Governor's state and was provided with a Council of 


Ministers. 


On 1st November 1966, Himachal Pradesh was enlarged 
to almost double of its size by the merger of what were 
formerly known as hilly areas of Punjab, namely, Kangra, Kulu, 
Lahaul-Spiti and Una. The status of full-fledged statehood 
was also granted to Himachal Pradesh on 25 January 1971. 
The present Himachal Pradesh has 12 districts i. e., Simla 
Mahasu, Sirmur, Bilaspur: Kinnaur, Lahaul-Spiti, Kangra, Kulu 
Hamirpur. Chamba, Una and Mandi. The information that is 
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available in records of the National Archives of India pertains 
to all the aforesaid areas which now comprise Himachal 
Pradesh. In fact the history of these areas before the forma- 
tion of Himachal Pradesh is a part of the history of Punjab. 


Among the various categories of records and sources of 
information available in the National Archives of India, the 
Public records, the Residency records, the Cartographic records 
andthe Library materials contain the greater part of infor- 
mation for the construction of the history of Himachal 
Pradesh. The papers and microfilm records also contain 
some references relevant to the subject. 


Public Records ; 


The earliest relevant Public records in the custody of the 
National Archives of India date back to the period 1814-16 
when the British first came in contact with che chiefs of the 
various princely States as a result of the Nepal War. The 
Gurkhas who had overrun the Simla Hill States, after their 
defeat, were obliged to cede Simla and the adjoining area 
alongwith the areas of Kumaon and Garhwal by the Treaty of 
Sagauli signed on 16 March 1816. The relevant details are 
available in the records of Military as well as Foreign and 
Political Departments. 


It was, however, as a result of the First Sikh War that three 
other main constituents of present Himachal Pradesh 1. e., 
Kangra, Mandi and Suket were ceded to the English by the 
Sikhs by the Treaty of Lahore in 1846. With the annexation 
of Punjab in 1849, the rest of the areas now comprising 
Himachal Pradesh also came under the English so that from 
this period onwards the information on all areas of present 
Himachal Pradesh becomes available in the records of the 
National Archives of India. 


The records of the Foreign Department preserved in the 
National Archives of India, are, by far, the most important as 
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far as the information on the areas now comprising Himachal 
Pradesh is concerned. This is obvious enough since the Foreign 
Department was responsible for relations with the princely 
states. The records of the Foreign Department consist of 
three main series i.e. Political, Secret and Foreign which 
are all very important for the subject. Apart from political 
relations, these records contain references to a variety of subjects 
i. e, Administration Reports, Reports on the natural resources ; 
correspondence with the Resident at Lahore , correspondence 
with the Simla Hill States Agency and the Punjab Hill States 
Agency etc. An abortive attempt at rebellion of 1857 in 
Kulu and Sheraj—a fact which has not been brought out by 
any historian, whether English or Indian, on the subject, has 
also been dealt with in these records. Besides the main 
series, miscellaneous series of records which fall outside the 
regular series of the Foreign Department are also important. 
These are a separate series of heterogeneous records, But 
occasionally these include papers or copies of papers which are 
embodied in the regular series, The miscellaneous series 
contain the correspondence between the Resident at Delhi, 
Principal Assistant at Subathu, Adjutant General of the Army 
and others and the Governmentof Fort William for the period 
1830-33 which mainly relate to the question of establishment 
of a Court of Justice at Simla and the improvement of that 
place. Before the annexation of Punjab, the Resident at 
Delhi dealt with the relations with the Simla Hill States. 
The Administration Reports on Punjab available in the 
Miscellaneous Series of the Foreign Department also contain 
some valuable references to some of the areas of present 


Himachal Pradesh. 


But while consulting the records of the Foreign Depart- 
ment, a scholar has to take note of the organisational 
changes of this Department. The Foreign Department, 
as such, was created in 1843 and it inherited the functions 
of the Secret and the Political Departments. It was, however, 
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re-designated as Foreign and Political Department in 1914. 
In 1937 the Department was bifurcated into External Affairs 
Department and Political Department. The Political 
Department, thereafter, dealt with the relations with the 
princely states while the External Affairs Department was 
made responsible for the foreign affairs. On the eve of 
Independence when the popular Ministries were installed 
in place of the Departments, the Political Department became 
the Ministry of States in 1947. As such the creation of 
Himachal Pradesh as a centrally administered State has been 
dealt with in the records of the Ministry of States. Among 
these records are to be found letters addressed by late Dr. 
Y.S. Parmar then a leader of the Praja Mandal and sub- 
sequently the Chief Minister of Himachal Pradesh, regarding 
merger of Sirmur to which princely state Dr. Parmar belonged. 


On the abolition of the Ministry of States with effect 
from 10 January 1955, the matters relating to the Union 
Territories including those of Himachal Pradesh came to be 
dealt with in the Ministry of Home Affairs. But much of 
the relevant series of records are still awaiting transfer from 
the Recotd Room of the Ministry of Home Affairs to the 
National Archives of India. 


Apart from the matters of political nature, the other 
important subjects peculiar to Himachal Pradesh regarding 
which the information is available in the records of the 
National Archives of India are Forests, Trade and Commerce, 
Land Revenue, Archatology, Tea Industry and other products, 
introduction of the Kalka-Simla and the Pathankot 
Jogindernagar Railways, generation of hydroelectricity and 
construction of the Hindustan-Tribet Road etc. 


The information on forestry of Himachal Pradesh is 
available in the records of the Home and Foreign Department 
up to the year 1861 when this subject came to be dealt with 
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in the Public Works Department. From 1871, the subject 
became the responsibility of the Revenue, Agriculture and 
‘Commerce Department. In 1879 it came under the Home, 
Revenue and Agricultural Department. In 1881, the subject: 
was transferred to the Revenue and Agricultural Department 
and in 1923 this was taken over by the Education, Health 
and Lands Department and in 1945 finally this function 
was made over to the Agriculture Department which became 
Ministry of Agriculture in 1947. Apart from the records of 
the abovesaid departments, the records of the Inspector- 
‘General of Forests also need to be consulted on this subject. 


The information regarding Trade and Commerce of 
Himachal Pradesh is available in the records of the Revenue, 
Agriculture and Commerce Department, Finance and 
‘Commerce Department and from the year 1905 in the 
Commerce Department. Similarly for tracing out information 
on Land Revenue and products of Himachal Pradesh, the 
relevant departments are Home/Revenue, Agriculture and 
Commerce/Home, Revenue and Asgricultural/Education, 
Health and Lands/Agriculture and Ministry of Agriculture. 
There is a very useful report of July 1870 on ‘Products and 
Trade of Kangra’ available in the records of the Home, 
Revenue and Agriculture Department. 


The construction of the Hindustan-Tibet Road has been 
dealt with in the records of the Foreign Department up to year 
1855 when on the constitution of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, the subject was transferred to it, The introduction of 
the Kalka-Simla and the Pathankot-Jogindernagar Railways 
has been dealt with in the Railway Department records. 


The researchers on the subject “Epigraphy and 
Archaeology” yielding information on the ancient temples: forts 
and historical monuments and of culture of Himachal Pradesh 
need consult the records of the Home Department, Revenue 
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and Agricultural Department and the Education, Health 
and Lands Department. 


The Freedom Movement was practically non-existent in 
Himachal Pradesh. Yet there are available some references 
to persons belonging to the State who were jailed or interned 
on account of their involvement in political activities 
especially during the Civil Disobedience and Quit India 
Movements. These references are found in the Political 
Series of the Home Department as well as in the records of 
the Political Department and Ministry of States. 


Residency Records s 


But the records of the Residencies are perhaps next in 
importance to those of the aforesaid Foreign and Political 
Department and its offshoots, so far as the availability of 
information for the construction of history of Himachal 
Pradesh is concerned. Among this category of records, the 
records of the Punjab Hill States Agency (1857-1947) contain 
information on a variety of subjects on almost all the formerly 
princely States now constituting Himachal Pradesh. The 
subjects dealt with in these records are, establishment matters, 
internal administration, social reforms, boundary disputes, 
revenue; judicial, police and forest administration, administra- 
tion and settlement reports, development of industries and 
education, acquisition of land fer construction of the Kalka- 
Simla Railway, maintenance, extension and improvement of 
the Hindustan-Tibet Road etc, 


The Punjab Hill States Agency was,’ however, constituted 
asa subordinate Agency on 1 October 1936 and included 
states which had been previously in the political charge of 
the Punjab Government through Superintendent, Hill States, 
Simla together with Sirmur.aud Bilaspur (transferred from the 
Punjab States Agency). As such the Punjab Government 
records (1849-1947) which relate to the records of the Punjab 
States are also important especially for the period prior to 
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1 October 1936. Some of these records have also been 
transferred from the National Archives of India to the Punjab 
State Archives, Patiala. 


On 14 November 1947, the office of the Regional 
Commissioner, East Punjab States, Simla was created which 
dealt with, among other states of Punjab, che States of Sirmur, 
Bilaspur, Mandi, Chamba» Suket and all the Simla Hill States. 
The records of this office consisting of 100 bundles for the 
period 1947-54 have been transferred to the National 
Archives of India. But these records are relevant only up to 
the date of creation of Himachal Pradesh (15 April 1948). 


Still all the records pertaining to the Punjab Hill States 
Agency are not available in the National Archives of India. On 
the eve of Independence, some of the records of this Agency 
for the period 1855-1944 were despatched to London which 
are still in the custody of the India Office Library and Records. 
The National Archives of India has, however, recently 
acquired microfilms of a small portion of these records. These 
records, broadly relate to the principles of the Crown’s relation 
with the rulers and the internal affairs of the States, Mandi, 
Sirmur Bilaspur, Chamba, Suket, Baghal, Baghat, Balsan, 
Bashahr, Bhaiji, Darkoti, Dhami, Jubbal, Kalsia, Keonthal, 
Kumharsain, Kunihar. Kuthar, Mahalog, Hindur, Sangri 
and Tharoach. From historical point of views these records 
are even more important than those relating to this Agency 
which are in the custody of the National Archives of India, 


Cartographic Records $ 


Another category of records relevant to the subject in hand 
is the Cartographic records. These records have been trans- 
ferred to the National Archives of India by the Survey of 
India, Dehra Dun which include original maps prepared by 
some famous surveyors from the beginning to the end of th 
nineteenth century on a number of places of present Himachal 
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Pradesh. There are four main series of thes: map-records 
(1) Historical Manuscript Maps (2) MRIO(Map Record and 
(Issue Office) Miscellaneous Manuscript Maps (3) Printed and 
Published Series and (4) Manuscript Traverse Records, Among 
these, the first series of maps are very interesting and 
important. These include a sketch of a route followed by 
William Moorcroft from Bilaspur to Leh and also a route map 
from Kotgarh to Peak, Kedar Kanta. Both these maps 
dated 1820 are the earliest. The other areas of which the 
maps in the Historical Manuscript Map Series are available 
are Kangra, Chamba, Simla, Subathu and Nurpur etc. The 
other series of maps alsə contain a number of maps on a good 
many places of present Himachal Pradesh. It was perhaps 
through these meticulously prepared maps that the British 
could know all about the geography and topography of even 
the most difficult tracts of the State. Traverse records and 
the Survey of India records tell the story of the surveys 
carried out in different places of the State. 


Private Papers : 


In private Records though nothing much and significant is 
available yet the Jayakar Papers contain some correspondence 
between rulers of the different princely States and late M.R. 
Jayakar whose opinion was sought by these States especially 
Suket on questions both personal and those relating to the 
affairs of that princely State. 


Microfilms + 


The Reports on the Native Newspapers of Punjab nothing 
for the period 1912-1924 being gaps in our Library materials 
are available in microfilms. These also contain information on 
the subject. 4 rolls of microfilms on the records of the 
Punjab Hill States Agency and about 700 rolls on the records 
of the Punjab States acquired from India Office Library and 
Records, London are valuable source materials on the subject. 
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In November 1968, a few specimen of non-pestal stamps 
including Georgian stamps inherited from erstwhile princely 
States of Mandi and Sirmur were transferred to the National 
Archives of India by the Himachal Pradesh Government. 
These stamps which are of some historical importance can be 
helpful in supplementing information on the subject for the 
period. 


It may be worthwhile to state that some records of the 
Himachal Pradesh Government were burnt in the fire which 
broke out twice in the Secretariat during the last decade. 
The State Government had alo no full-fledged archives of 
its own uptill now, However, recently it has decided to set 
up one at Simla. But it has not yet started functioning. In 
Chamba, however, there is a good collection of documents 
preserved in the Bhuri Singh Museum which have been made 
use of by some scholars like J. Hutchison and Vogel in 
History of the Punjab Hill States, Volumes 1 & IL. 


But there is hardly any other work of merit on the 
history of Himachal Pradesh based on any other original 
records. National Archives of India, Ministry of Home 
Affairs’ untransferred records, India Office Library and 
Records, London, Punjab State Archives, Patiala, and also 
those in the Himachal Pradesh Secretariat, Simla and 
scattered elsewhere in the State, 


Library Materials : 


The Library of the National Archives of India has a 
speciality of its own in so far as it houses: apart from a good 
collection of reference books especially on Modern Indian 
History, the Selections from Records printed in separate 
volumes which not only save the labour and time of a 
scholar in searching out the requisite documents but at times 
supplement or make up the deficiency of information in the 
records, The Selections from the Foreign Department Records 
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relevant to the subject in hand and available in the Library 
are (1) Reports on the Administration of the Punjab for 
the years 1849-50 and 1850-51 by Henry Lawrence, John 
Lawrence and Robert Montgomery (2) General Reports on 
the Administration of the Punjab Territories comprising 
the Punjab Proper are Cis-and Trans-Sutluj States for the 
years 1851-52 and 1852-53, (3) Punjab Roads Report for the 
years 1853-54 (4) Report on the Census taken on 1 January 
1865 of the Population of the Punjab Territories and (5) 
General Reports on the Administration of the Punjab 
Territorits from 1854-55 and 1855-56. 


Beside the Selections from the Foreign Department Records, 
there are available monographs of Selections fromthe Punjab 
Government Records from 1849 onwards; Reports on the local 
improvement of Punjab and its dependencies, Reports on the 
working of the District Boards of Punjab, Reports on the 
Punjab Forests. Working Plans, Kulu and Kangra Divisions, 
Handbook of the Products of Punjab and 62 volumes of the 
Reports on the Native Newspapers of the Punjab for the years 
1864-1911 and 1920-26. Among the prominent Native News- 
papers published from Lahore, the English Daily, the Tribune, 
the Tri-weekly, the Punjabee and the Urdu Dailies the Bande 
Matram published by Lala Lajpat Rai, Paisa Akbhar by 
Govind Sahal, Peshwa, by Zia-ul Huq and the Weekly Rajpur 
Gazette by Thakur Sukh Ram Dass, to name a few, have 
reported on the news of some of princely states and parts of 
Himachal Pradesh. 


The sets of Gazetteers of almost all the districts of present 
Himachal Pradesh, Archaeological Survey Reports and Census 
Reports are nearly complete. But among the Settlement 
Reports, there are some gaps and the most conspicuous being 
the first Revenue Settlement Report of Kangra by G.C. 
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Barnes which is very interesting and informative. Anong 
other publications which are both useful and available in the 
library are (1) Denizal Ibbetson’s Outlines of Punjab. 
Ethnography, Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of Punjab 
and North Western Frontier Province, Punjab Castes for 
social life of the people of Himachal Pradesh (2) Volumes of 
Epigraphia Indica which contain translation of inscriptions 
on the ancient temples with detailed notes, and (3) The Téavels 
of Forster, William Moorcroft and G.T. Vigne. 


There are host of other reference books which I have not 
mentioned since those are too well-known and their titles 
can be found in the bibliography of any published work on 
the state. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND EPIGRAPHICAL 
SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF 
GUJARAT 


Dr. H. G, SHASTRI 


( B. J, Institute of Research & Learning, Ahmedabad ) 


GUJARAT IS ESPECIALLY rich in the source-material for its 
history. Its literary sources abound in Prasastikavyas on person- 
ages and dynasties, Chronicles on Sultans and Sultanates, and 
Archives especially pertaining to the numerous Princely States 
in the region. Gajarat is also rich in its heritage of copper- 
plate and stone inscriptions, image-inscriptions and memorial 
stone-inscriptions, A number of architectural monuments 
have survived and have been noticed; and archaeological 
explorations and excavations are conducted at several old 
sites, yielding remains of pre-historic, proto-historic, ancient 
and mediaeval settlements. Among numismatic sources, the 
coins of the Princely States deserve special notice. All these 
various sources have proved to be valuable in the reconstruc- 
tion of the regional history of Gujarat. 


Archaeological explorations and excavations have revealed 
pre-historic culture of Early Man since 1893, when Robert 
Bruce Foote made initial discoveries at two sites in the Sabar- 
mati Valley in North Gujarat. In 1941-49 Dr. H.D. Sankalia 
investigated into the Pre-historic, Archaeology of Gujarat 
through explorations and excavations.2 They revealed stone 
of the Lower Paleolithic and Mesolithic Ages. Excavations 
at Langhnaj (Mehsana District) yielded skeletons of the micro- 
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lithic age. Zeuner studied Pleistccene dercsitsof the Sabarmati 
river by means of modern geo-chronological methods,* Arch- 
aeological explorations were done by late Dr. Subbarao in the 
Mahi Valley in Central Gujarat.° Recently several prehistoric 
sites including some of the Middle Palaeolithic Age were also 
discovered in Saurashtra, Kutch ard South Gujarat. A few 
neolithic tools were discovered in North Gujarat and South 
Gujarat.” 

The first Harppan site in Gujarat was discovered in 1934 by 
MS. Vats at Rangpur in “Saurashtra.* Excavations on a large 
scale conducted there by S.R. Reo curing 1953-56 yielded 
evidence of rpre-Harappan culutre. Harappan culture and 
post-Harappan culture besides the Late Stone Age culture and 
still earlier Middle Stone Age culture.” Exploratiors ccn- 
ducted by S.R. Rao in 1954 revealed a numer of pre-historic 
sites including a promising site at Lothal in Ahmedabad 
District, where large-scale excavations during 1955-1962 
brought out a prosperous port-town of the Harappan period. '’ 
Explorations and small-scale excavations were done in 
Saurashtra and Kutch, the other noteworthy sites teing 
Desalpur, Surkotda, Somnath, and Rojadi (now named 
Shrinathgadh), + 

Archaeological exploraticns and excavations in early 
historic sites in Gujarat were mainly ccnducted by the 
Archaeological Survey of India: the Arckzec'cgical Derartn ents 
of some erstwhile States such as Bhaynagar, Kutch, Barcda, 
Idar, the Archaeological Departments of erstwhile Saurashtra 
Government and bi-lingual Bombay State as well as present 
Gujarat State, and that of M.S. University of Baroda. The 
outstanding sites amor g them are An:reli, Kamrej, Patan, Broach, 
Somnath, Timbarve, Vadnagar, Valabhi, Dwarka, Devnimori, 
Shamalaji and Nagara.'* A large numberof old historical sites 
in Gujarat contain remains of Red Polished Ware assigned to 
the Kshatrapa Period i. e., the early centuries of the Christian 
Era. Some others also yield Northern Black Polished 
Ware of the Mauryan Period. 
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As regards archaeological explorations and excavations of 
mediaeval sites, the work done by the Archaeological Depart- 
ment of the M.S. University of Baroda at Champaner (in 
Panch Mahals District) deserves special notice. ** 


Sone architectural monuments in Gujarat were cursorily 
noticed in a few works like List of Antiquarian Remains in 
the Bombay Presidency by Burgess, Report on the Architectural 
and Archaeological Remains in the Province of Kachh (1879) 
by D.P. Khakhar and Archaeological finds in the Idar State 
(1936) by P.A. Inamdar. Among outstanding works on the 
subject,. mention must be made of Antiquities of Kathiawad 
and Kachh (1876), Muhammadan Architecture of Gujarat (1896) 
and Muhammadan Architecture of Ahmedabad in two parts 
(1900,1905) by Burgess, Architectural Antiquities of Northern 
Gujarat (1903) by Burgess and Cousens, Somnatha and Other 
Medieval Temples in Kathiawad (1931) by Cousens, Archaeology 
of Gujarat (1911) by Dr. H.D.Sankalia, Structural Temples of 
Gujarat (1968) by Dr. K.F. Sompura, and the Maitraka and 
Saindhava Temples of Gujarat (1969) by J. M. Nanavati and 
M.S. Dhaky. 


Akota Bronzes (1959) and Sculptures from Samalaji and 
Roda (1960 by Dr. U.P. Shah, The Ceiling in the Temples of 
Gujarat (1963) by J. M. Nanavati and M. A. Dhaky. Gujarat. 
num Murtividhan (1963) by K.B. Dave and Wood carving of 
Gujarat (1965) by R.K. Trivedi deserve special notice for the 
study of sculptures (including iconography) in Gujarat. 
Gujarat : Its Art-Heritage (1968) by Dr. M.R. Majmudar gives 
some vivid idea of the sculptural and pictorical art in Gujarat. 
For the study of coins in Gujarat, we have some valuable 
works like Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, the 
Western Kshatrapas, the Traikutaka Dynasty and the Bodhi 
Dyansty (1908) by E. J. Rapson, Coins of the Gujarat 
Sultanate (1904) by G. P. Taylor, and The Unpublished Coins 
of the Gujarat Sultanate ** and Historical Studies in Mughal 
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Numismatics (1923) by S. H. Hodiwala, and Catalogue of 
the Coins in the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India 
Bombay ; The Sultans of Gujarat compiled by C. R. Singhal 


Gujarat is especially rich in epigraphic sources of history 
Several brief records are inscribed in seals, on sealings and 
earthenware unearthed at some Harappan sites in Gujarat, 
but the problem of the decipherment of the Indus Valley 
script still remains unsolved. 


The earliest known epigraphic record in Gujarat during 
the historical period is the western version of the Fourteen 
Rock Edicts incised on a rock lying half-way on the way 
from Junagadh to Mt. Girnar in Saurashtra. It was deciphered 
by James Prinsep in 1838 and critically edited by Hultrzsch 
in 1925.15 Still earlier in 1835 an inscription in Gujarat was 
published in J.A.S.B., Vol. IV. It was a copper-plate ins- 
cription of King Dharasena II of the Maitraka dynasty; dated 
the Year 252 of the Valabhi Era, corresponding to 571 A.D. In- 
scriptions of Gujarat are published from time to time in various 
journals like Indian Antiquary, Epigraphia Indica, ‘Epigraphia 
Indo-Moslemica’, Arabic and Persian Supplement, Journal 
of the University of Bombay, Buddhi Prakash,  Puratattva, 
Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, Vallabh Vidyanagar 
Research Bulletin, Syadhyay, Pathik etc. Several inscriptions 
of Gujarat are included in List of Antiquarian Remains in 
the Bombay Presidency (1862) and Report on the Architectural 
and Archaeological Remains in the Province of Kachh (1979) 
mentioned above. 


Special collections of the inscriptions of Gujarat were 
initiated by the Archaeological Department of the erstwhile 
Bhavnagar State, which published them under the titles 
“Bhavnagaraprachina.Sodhasangraha’ (1885), Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Bhavnagri or Selection of Arabic and Persian Inscrip- 
tions’ (1889) and A collection of Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscrip- 
tions (published in some unspecified subsequent year). 
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The Forbes Gujarati Sabha, Bombay published three parts 
of Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat (from ancient times to the 
end of Vaghela dynasty), They were compiled by the late 
G.V. Acharya and published in 1933, 1935 and 1942 
respectively. 


A compilation of the inscriptions of Kathiawad was 
prepared by the late Shri D.B.Diskalkar mainly on the basis 
of the estawpages obtained from several places in the different 
parts of Saurashtra by the late Shri V.H.Acharya. They 
were published in the form of a series entitled “Inscriptions of 
Kathiawad’ in Vols. I-III (1938-40) of ‘New Indian Antiquary’. 


Both the editors have classified the inscriptions dynasty- 
wise and arranged them chronologically. 


‘Muslim Monuments of Ahmedabad through Inscriptions 
(1942) by Dr. M.A.Chaghtai included Arabic and Persian 
inscriptions of the city. 


The Archaeclogical Department of the erstwhile Baroda 
State published two collections of inscriptions in the State 
viz., Important Inscriptions from the Baroda State, Vol, I (1943) 
edited by the late A-S. Gadre and ‘Important Inscriptions from 
the Baroda State, Vol, II : Muslim Inscriptions (1944) edited by 
G. Yazdani and R.G. Gyani. 


The Forbes Gujarati Sabha, Bombay extended its Project 
of Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat over mediaeval times and 
published its Part 4 : The Sultanate Period (1979) and Part 5: 
the Mughal Period (1981), both compiled by Dr. H.G. Shastri 
almost on the plan of the earlier parts of this series. Let us 
hope the Forbes Sabha will complete its project by publi- 
shing a part or two pertaining to the inscriptions of the subse- 
quent periods, It is also high time for preparing and publi- 
shing a supplement to these parts» incorporating inscriptions 
left unnoticed therein or published thereafter. * ° 
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Shri S. H. Desai compiled and published Arabic and Persian 
Inscriptions of Saurashtra in 1980. 


Most of these inscriptions are incised either on stone-slabs 
or on plates of copper. But there are hundreds of inscriptions 
incised on images of stone or metal or on memorial stones 
(especially commemorative of deceased warriors or satis), 
which are hardly inscribed in the published collections men- 
tioned above. A number of Jain image-inscriptions in Gujarat 
are included in several collections of Jain Inscriptions in 
India.” In this context Radhanapura-Pratima-lekha-sandoha 
(1960) by Muni Visalavijay deserves special notice. Encyclo- 
paedic works like ‘Jaina-tirtha-sarva-sangraha’ (1953) and 
‘Charotar-sarva-sangraha’ (1954) as well as publications on 
particular places like Ahmedabad, Cambay, Shatrunjay, 
Shankheshvar, Kavi, Gogha and Kumbharia contain several 
inscriptions of local importance. 


Corpora of all important inscriptions in Gujarat, arranged 
periodwise, re-edited critically with introductions and trans- 
lations, and published with facsimiles of original epigraphs on 
the model of Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum are a \ong-felt 


desideratum. 


Gujarat Itihas Parishad has undertaken to publish a 
periodwise Bibliography of the Inscriptions of Gujarat. Part 2 
(1962) of its series on Gujarat Itihas Sandarbhasuchi enlists 
439 inscriptions dated up to 1300 A.D., Part 3 (1966) 668 
image-inscriptions dated up to 1300 A.D., Part 4 (1969) 443 
inscriptions dated 1301 to 1760 A.D., Part-5 (1969) 3,695 
image-inscriptions dated from 1301 to 1700 A.D., and Part 6 
(1972) 623 Arabic and Persian inscriptions dated from 920 
to 1953 A.D.'* The Parishad hasalso planned to publish parts 
pertaining to the subsequent periods. The total number of 
inscriptions enlisted in this series, when completed, would be 
about 10,000. Thus Gujarat is considerably rich in the 
‘archaeological and epigraphical sources of its history. 
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18 Part 2is edited by Dr. P. C. Parikh, Part 3 by Dr. N.A. Acharya, 
Part 4 as well as 5 by Dr. I.V. Trivedi and Part 6 by Dr. Z.A.Desai- 


SOURCES OF THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF 
GUJARAT 


Dr. N. N. BHATTACHARYYA 


(Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Calcutta University.) 


THE wHoLE oF Gusarat, especially the valleys of the 
Sabarmati, the Orsang and the Karjan, the Mahi and the 
Lower Narmada, as also the Bhadar basin of Saurashtra and 
the riparian regions of Kutch have yielded Early Stone Age 
tools belonging to the Lower palaeolithic consisting of cores 
with pebble surfaces, roundish and longish flakes, handaxes, 
cleavers and scrapers! Traces of the Middle palaeolithic 
have not been found in the Sabarmati proper, and in central 
Gujarat, but they occur in the Kaira. district, Bulsar district 
in South Gujarat and also in Saurashtra and Kutch’. B. 
Allchin has discovered several Mesolithic and one Upper 
Palaeolithic site at Visadi, east of Gujarat, whereas R. N. 
Mehta and his colleagues have discoverd tools in the river 
gravel at the foot of the Pavagadh Hill. Microliths, character 
istic of the Mesolithic stage, have been found in abundance 
inall the three archaeological divisions of Gujarat, while 
excavations at Langhnaj have yielded all the principal types 
of microlithic industry consisting of different forms of 
triangles, trapazes, lunates, asymmetricel points, borers or 
awls; notched and partly retouched flakes, partly blunted back 
blades, retouched edges, burins, scrapers. ordinary and fluted 
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cores, etc., besides potsherds of four kinds, two metal objects 
and a few human skeletons,* 


Explorations by S.R. Rao, K. V. Soundara Rajan and J. 
P: Joshi show that not only the whole of Kutch was inhabited 
by the Harappans, but also there were a few pre-Harappan 
occupations at some places. Seventeen definitely known 
Harappan sites spreading over the whole of Kutch have been 
discovered among which Surkotada has been systematically 
excavated. This excavation shows that the Harappans had 
not only brought here the essentials -of their civilization, but 
with them had also come a few elements which had a much 
earlier existence elsewhere. It also reveals that the Harappan 
outpost at: Surkotada was developed by a later people who 
were influenced by the white-painted black-and-red ware 
culture of Ahar and the stud-handled bowl culture of 
Saurashtra.* Among other sites of Gujarat, Lothal in 
Ahmedabad district, famous for its dockyard, demonstrates 
three successive periods of Pre-Harappan, Mature Harappan 
and Decadent or Late Harappan. Rangpur in North-eastern, 
Somnath or Prabhasin Southern, Rojadi in Central and Lakha 
Bawal-Amra in Western Saurashtra alsə throw significant light 
on the extension of Harappa culture and subsequent develop- 
ments, Rangpur is the first site in Saurashtra and third in 
Western India after Jhukar and Chanhudaro which has given 
some idea of the new cultural trends, 


As regards the physical types of the earliest peoples of 
Gujarat, the skeletal remains of thirteen individuals, compri- 
sing two infants, one juvenile, one senile and nine adults dis- 
covered at Langhnaj suggest a Mediterranean type. Ehrhardt 
and Kennedy summarizing the skeletal evidences came to the 
conclusion that the Langhnaj skeletons do not represent a 
unified group, But inspite of the variability of the Langhnaj 
skeletons certain common features seem characteristic of the 
group. The tall stature, the dolichocephaly, the occipital 
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protuberence, the slenderness of the bones, the smallness of 
joints, the relatively very long lower arms and legs, as com- 
pared to the upper arms and thighs indicate Mediterranean 
feature while the sunken nasal root strongly inclined forehead 
found in some of the skulls do indicate Australoid admixture.’ 
Among the modern population of Gujarat Alpinoid Brachyce- 
phals show a greater predominance. The Dinaric variety is 
found mostly in Kathiawar. 


In Vedic literature the Gurjata region is included in the 
Pratici-dis division denoting the Western quarter.” 
Surprisingly enough, the Vedic texts do not make sufficient 
references to Gujarat, It is in the Epico-Puranic literature 
that Dvaraka has become the centre of attraction owing to its 
traditional association with Krisna. The lists of sixteen 
Mahajanapadas of the Buddhist texts* do not explicitly 
mention Gujarat, though the Kaccha region has been described 
asone the Aryan countries in the Jain Bhagavatisutra or 
Vyakhyaprajnapti, The inscription of Rudradaman I at 
Junagarh shows that Saurastra wasa province of Maurya empire. 
It was ruled by Candragupta’s provincial governor Pusyagupta 
described as a Vaisya, and in Asoka’s time by a Yavana (Greek) 
known by the name Tusaspha. Saurastra was then joined with 
the region called Anarta to form the Maurya province cf 
Western India. The fourth set of the fourteenth Rock 
Edicts of Asoka is found at Girnar in Katihawar. From the 
evidence furnished by the Mahabhasya cf Patanjali it appears 
that in the post-Maurya period in the Gujarat region the 
Yavanas and the Sakas found a place as aniravasita (pure) 
Sudras who were regarded in the Manu-smrti as degraded 
Ksatriyas. Coins of the Indo-Greek king Menander have been 


found in the Kathiawar region. 


There is no doubt that the Saka occupation of Western 
India was principally the work of the Sakas of eastern Iran. 
It is interesting to note that the name of Sakastan in Iran 
and of its capital, the city of Min, which are mentioned by 
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Isidor of Charax, are both found in India. The Periplus of 
the Erythrean Sea (c: A. D. 70-80) mentions the district of 
Scythia from which flows down the river Sinthus (Sindhu) 
and its capital Min-nagaraj. It also refers to another Min- 
nagara which was the capital of the Scytho-Parthian King 
Mambarus- The same district is also known from the 
Geography of Ptolemy (c. A. D. 140) as Indo-Scythia which 
comprised Patalene (the Sindhu delta), Abiria (Abhira country 
between Scythia on the Lower Sindhu and the coast country 
of Surastrene according to the Periplus) and Surastrene 
(Saurastra). Epigraphic and numismatic evidence suggests 
that the principal Indo-Scythian possessions, apparently under 
the sovereign rule of the Kusanas covered large parts of 
` Western India including the lower Sindhu valley and 
Saurastra. The Saka Satraps of Western India, owing 
allegiance to the Kusanas, continued to rule in these regions 
for a long time, even after the decline of the Kusana imperial 
power in India, 


The earliest reference to a Scythian rule in Western India 
is found in the Periplus which says: “Beyond the gulf of 
Baraca (Dvaraka) is that of Barygaza (Bhrgukaccha, Bharu- 
kaccha, Broach) and the coast of the country of Ariaca 
(Ptolemy's Larika, i. e. Lata) which is the beginning of the 
kingdom of Mambarus and of all India. That part of it 
lying inland and adjoining Scythia is called Abiria (Abhira) 
and the coast is called Syrastrene (Surastra).” Epigraphic and 
numismatic evidence points to the fact that the Saka princes, 
especially Ksaharata Satraps, the Kardamakas and their 
successors continued to dominate over considerable parts of 
Gujarat as late as the time of the early emperors of the Gupta 
family®. That Junagarh was the centre . of the 
Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman is proved by his famous inscription 
issued from this place in which he is represented as the lord 
of many countries including Akara, Avanti, Anupa, Aparanta, 
Saurastra and Anarta (the Dvaraka region). Though Gujarat 
did not distinctly evolve as a country with marked geo- 
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political entity in this period, some part of this region was 
occasionally under the Satavahana rule as is suggested by 
numismatic and epigraphic records'®. The Abhiras had also 
something to do with portion of Gujarat. The Gunda (North 
Saurastra) inscription of A. D. 181 belonging to the time of 
Rudrasimha I records the digging of a tank by the Abhira 
general Rudrabhuti. The Nasik inscription of Mathariputra 
Isvarasena suggests that the Abhiras extended their political 
influence over Aparanta and Lata. The Bodhi dynasty, as its 
inscriptions imply, seems to have held sway over some parts 
of Gujarat probably in the third century, 


The principality of the Western Satraps, consisting of 
Malwa, Gujarat and the Kathiawar Peninsula was being ruled 
by the family of Castana for nearly two hundred years, But 
a break in the regular course of succession occurred at the 
beginning of the fourth century A- D. when Rudrasimha IL 
ousted the legitimate heir and occupied the throne in A- D. 
304. Numismatic evidence shows a stage of rapid decline 
of the Saka power.’? After a brief respite of twenty years 
from A. D. 360, to 380, which is indicated by the regular 
issue of coins by Rudrasena III, the kingdom of the Western 
Satraps was again conyalsed by internal dissensions'*. The 
final overthrow of the Saka power from the Gujarat region 
by Candragupta II of the Gupta dyaasty, which may be placed 
in the first decade of the fifth century A. D. is indicated by 
three inscriptions of his timet’. That the region had 
eventually become a Gupta province is proved by an inscri- 
ption of the time of Skandagupta, incised on the Girnar hill 
near Junagarh in Kathiawar which refers to the repair of 
embankment of a water-reservoirby his governor Parnalatta."" 
Daring the reign of Budhagupta, which covered the last 
quarter of the fifth ceutury A. D., the Miitraka family bzcam2 
hereditary rulers of the Kathiawar peninsula. 


The history of the Maitrakis of Valabhi has been mainly 
dependent on epigraphical evidence'®, Hiuen Tsang’s 
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account on Valabhi also throws useful light*®. Valabhi rose 
as an important power under Siladitya I Dharmaditya, 
Kharagraha. Dharasena III, Dbruvasena II and Dharasena 
IV, all of whom were cantemporaries of Harsavardhana, 
the emperor of Kanauj. The inscriptions of the Gurjaras of 
Broach exultingly mention the fact that Dadda II obtained 
great glory by protecting the lord of Valabhi who had been 
overpowered by the great lord, the illusrtious Harsadeva'’. 
The Valabhi kingdom comprised Northern Gujarat, including 
Kathiawar, and it is reasonable to assume that the Gurjaras 
of Broach and other local powers were feudatories of the 
Maitrakas. Epigraphical records of the Maitraka feudatories 
and also of the Rastrakutas suggest a fight between the 
Calukyas and the Valabhi rulers an echo of which seems 
to have been preserved in a viragal found at the village of 
Gaddemane in Sagar Taluk, Karnataka'*. The Calukyas were 
able to occupy temporarily the Khetaka district. It was 
probably during 725-35 A. D. that Valabhi was invaded by 
the Arabs. This has been recorded by Al-Biruni’®. The 
Arab invasion is not referred to in the Valabhi records, but 
we learn froma record of the Gurjara king Jayabhata IV of 
Broach, that in the city of the Lord of Valabhi he 
inflicted a defeat on the Tajjikas, that is, the Arabs.”” 
Thcugh the Arabs retired from the Kathiawar peninsula, the 
Valabhi kingdom could not avoid disintegration. A record, 
dated A. D. 738, refers to one Jaikadeva as the lord of 
Surastra-mandala, with imperial titles, ruling at Bhumilike, 
modern Bhumli in Porbandar®*- From the Jain Harivamasa 
it is known that about A. D. 783 Saurastra was ruled by one 
Varaha or Jayavaraha. 


From the Jain sources we learn that a Jain council was held 
at Valakhi under the guidance of Devardbigani in either A.D. 
512 or A.D. 525 to settle the text of the sacred books. 
This council was held in the reign of Dhruvasena I. It was 
in this council that the Jain canon tcok its present shape and 
was divided into six groups, called Anga, Upanga. Prakirnaka- 
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Chedasutra, Mulasutra and miscellaneous. That*this region was 
a famous centre of Jain literary activity has been proved by 
the discovery of Digambara works of the ninth century which 
embody in them the older works of Dharasena who taught 
the sacred books to his pupils Puspadanta and Bhutabali who 
lived in Girinagara or Junagarh. In later days, Jinabhadra- 
Ksamasramana wrote his famous Visesavasyakabhasya at 
Valabhi in A. D. 609. 


The kingdom of Valabhi, which came to an end about the 
third quarter of the eighth century A-D., partly because of 
the Arab invasion and pactly because of internal disorder, as 
well as the vassal states which were under its suzerainty and 
which often changed their allegiance, were the major 
constituents of a vast territorial unit which later came to be 
known as Gurjaratra, the Sanskritized form of Gujarat. As 
early as the sixth or seventh century A.D, the name Gurjaratra 
was applied to a vast area of Rajasthan where even Hiuen 
Tsang visited a kingdom called Ku-che-lo or Gurjara. In 
addition to these two important regions called after the 
Gurjaras, there are other localities associated with the name 
of this people like Gujranwala, Gujarat and Gujar-khan in 
the Punjab. The district of Saharanpur was also called Gujarat 
and one of the northern districts of Gwalior is still called 
Gujargarh. These place-names indicate that the Gurjaras 
had quite a large number of settlements in different parts of 
the country, although some scholars hold that the various 
geographical units now called Gujarat (or allied names) were 
originally parts of a large homogeneous country named 
Gurjaradesa under the political authority of their own kings, 
and while isolated fragments of it had retained the old name 
others might have lost it?*- 

The earliest Gurjara kingdom, known so far, was that 
founded by Haricandra in the Jodhpur region of Rajasthan 
and his dynasty later came to be known as the royal line of 
the Pratiharas. 

11 
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The early history of this dynasty is found in the Jodhpur 
inscription of Pratihara Bahuka**. It was this Gurjara 
territory which was visited by Hiuen Tsang and the capital 
of which was described by him as Pi-lo-mo-lo, either modern 
Bhinmal or modern Balmer**, The five Ghatiyala inscriptions 
of Kakkuka, the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja, the Navasari 
plates of the Gujarat Calukya Pulakesiraja,*° etc. throw light 
on the history of the Gurjara kingdom ot Jodhpur which for 
some time under Siluka, the Vallamandala-pataka, execised 
authority over an extensive region including parts of 
Rajasthan, Malwa and Gujarat. But ithe Gurjara kingdom 
was overrun by the Arabs. From the Arab chronicles it 
appears that the Arabs advanced through Rajasthan and 
proceeded as far as Malwa in the east and Broach in the 
south. From the said Navasari grant of the Calukya 
Pulakesiraja we learn that the Arabs defeated the kings of the 
Saindhavas, the Kacchellas, the Saurastras, the Cavotkatas, the 
Mauryas and the Gurjaras, and advanced as far south as 
Navasari®®. The Arab and the Indian accounts agree remark- 
ably, except that Saurastra, denoting the Valabhi kingdom, is 
not included by the Arab chronicler. 


But the success of the Arabs was short-lived. ‘The 
Pratihara king Nagabhata of Avanti withstood the terrible 
shock and hurled back the invaders. The credit of saving 
western India from the hands of the Arab invaders 
belonged to Nagabhata and he shared the glory with the 
Calukya ruler of Lata or South Gujarat named Avani- 
janasraya Pulakesiraja whose Navasari Plates have ‘been 
referred to above. The latter's heroic stand earned him the 
titles ‘Solid ‘pillar of Daksinapatha” and the ‘repeller of the 
unrepellable’. The Gurjara king Jayabhata IV of Nandipuri 
also claimed to have defeated the Arabs. We have already 
had ‘the occasion to refer to his inscription in connection 
with the Arab onslaught on Valabhi. The Arab invasion 
must have brought about great changes in the political 
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condition of Western India by destroying or weakening 
numerous small states. The triumphant success of the 
Pratiharas of Avanti offered a contrast to the serious reverses 
sustained by other Gurjara states. The supremacy over the 
Gourjara confederacy passed out of the hands of the Jodhpur 
branch about the middle of the eighth century A. D. and 
king Nagabhata now occupied the supreme position and 
his successors were destined to raise the Pratiharas to the 
highest power and glory. 


_ Epigraphical records?” also testify that in addition to the 
kingdom of Rajasthan, there was another principality in the 
region round Broach ruled over by Gurjara chiefs, The four 
earliest records of this family, dated between A. D, 629 and 
641, were issued by a king named Dadda II from which it 
appears that his principality extended from the river Mahi 
in the north to the Kim in the south, and from the sea-coast 
in the west to the borders of Malwa and Khandesh on the 
east. Asall the grants were issued from Nandipuri, modern 
Nandod on the Karjan river, that was probably the capital,** 
From the inscriptions it appears that kings of this line for 
some time served as vassals of the Maitrakas of Valabhi 
whom they protected more than once, But since the 
Maitraka kings twice invaded this territory for annexation, 
the Gurjara chiefs of Nandipuri changed their allegiance to 
the Calukyas who had established an independent kingdom 
in South Gujarat with Navasarika as capital and with their 
help drove away the kings of Valabhi. Jayabhata IV was 
the last known king of the Gurjara family of Nandipuri, his 
known date being A, D. 735. Though saved from the Arabs, 
this region fell a prey to the Calukyas, then to the 
Rastrakutas and eventually to the Pratiharas. From an 
inscription it is known that about at 756, a Cahamana was 
ruling in Broach as a feudatory of Nagavaloka who has been 
identified with Nagabhata I, the Pratihara king of Avanti.*® 


The Capas (Capatkatas, Cavodkatas, Cavadas, Caudas, 
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Cauras, Cavara) ruled in Pancasara in Vadhiar, between 
Gujarat and Kutch, in the period c, 720-966 A. D- according 
to the Gujarat chronicles like Kumarapalacarita, The 
chronicles credit Vanaraja for founding the city ot 
Anahilapataka (modern Patan) in A. D. 746. Leaving aside 
the further statements in the chronicles that Mularaja, the 
founder of the Caulukya dynasty in Gujarat in the tenth 
century A, D. was the son of a Capa princess, the existence of 
the Capas in the first halt of the eighth century A. D. is 
proved by epigraphic records like the aforesaid Navasari 
grant of Calukya Pulakesiraja, The Haddala plates*® prove 
that the Capa king Dharanivaraha, fourth in descent from 
the first king Vikramarka. was ruling in eastern Kathiawar. 
Some scholars attempted co identify the Capas with the 
Jodhpur Pratiharas on the basis of the fact that the famous 
astronomer Brahmagupta, who was also known as Bhillamala- 
kacarya, i.e. Acarya of Bhillamala, the capital of the Garjara 
kingdom of Jodhpur, wrote his great work Brahmasphuta- 
siddhanta under the patronage of king Vyaghramukha of the 
Capa dynasty who ruled about A. D. 628. But there is no 
justification for regarding the Capas as Gurjaras.*? Apart from 
Anahilapataka in northern Gujarat, modern Patna, which was 
the capital of Sarasvata-mandala, Vardhamana, modern Wadh- 
man, was another centre of a different branch of the Capas. The 
area ruled by the latter was known as Addanaka-desa named 
after king Addaka of this line. Epigraphic and literary sources 
show that the Addanaka-Capas ruled as vassals of the Prati- 
haras in the beginning of the tenth century and their kingdom 
was later occupied by the Caulukya Mularaja. The kingdom of 
the Anahilapataka-Capas hadalso the same fate as is proved by 
the Vadnagar Prasasti. The traditional date of the end of 
rule of the Capas and the accession of the Caulukya Mularaja 
in A. D. 941-42 is corroborated by epigraphic evidence. 

The literary sources throwing light on the histcry of the 


Capas, Saindhavas, Calukyas and other local powers of the 
Gujarat region are Dyyasrayakavya of Hemacandra **, 
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Kumarapalacarita of Jayasimha**, Prabandhacintamani of 
Merutunga®* Prabandhakosa of Rajasekhara®®, Prabhavakacarita 
of Prabhacandra®®, Rasa Mala?7, Vicarasreni of Merutunga*®, 
Paiyalacchi of Dhanapala °° and Kirab Futwh al Buldan of Al- 
Baladhuri 4°. These works make occasional references to 
kings and events. Epigraphic record: as well as the Arab 
chronicles mention the Saindhava dynasty, also known as the 
Jayadratha dynasty, that ruled the western Saurastra (apara- 
saurastra-mandala, from its capital Bhutambilika, also 
mentioned as Bhumilika, modern Bhumili or Ghumli in 
Kathiawar. Rulers of this dynasty fought against the Arbas 
in the eighth century and aginst the Capas and Pratiharas in 
the ninth century. In the beginning of che tenth century 
this dynasty was overthrown by the Abhira chief Graharipu. 
The Saindhavas ruled as feudatory chiefs aknowledging the 
suzerainty of the Pratihara Nagabhata and his successors, A 
Calukya dynasty ruled in some part of Saurastra, possibly in 
Junagarh, contemporaneously with the Saindhavas from the 
middle of the eighth century. A. D. Their history is 
based entirely on two copper-plate inscriptions found in the 
town of Una in Junagarh''. They also became feudatories 
of the imperial Pratiharas whose king Nagabhata II conquered 
all the territories up to Western Saurastra. With the disinte- 
gration of the central authority of the Pratiharas, the rule of 
the Calukyas in Saurastra was put to an end by the Abhiras 
in the tenth century A. D. In the third quarter of the eighth 
century a king named Mahavaraha ruled in Saurya-mandala, 
somewhere in Saurastra. The Baroda plate, dated A. D, 812 
refers to his conflict with the Rastrakutas +° which is also 
echoed in a fragmentary stone inscription, now deposited in 
the Barton Museum, Bhavnagar.** His successor Jayavaraha is 


mentioned in Jinasena’s Harivamsa-purana as ruler of the 
territory of the Sauryas to the west of Vardhamana, modern 


Wadhwan, in Kathiawar. 


When about A. D. 725, the troops of Junaid, the Arab 
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Governor of Sind, overran Saurastra, and parts of Rajasthan: 
and advanced as far as Ujjayini, Nagabhata, who originally: 
belonged to a Gurjara branch of Avanti, rallied to his banner 
the warriors of the allied clans of the Pratiharas, Cahamanas, 
and also perhaps the Guhilaputras, Calukyas and Paramaras, 
resisted the invading army. flung it back and destroyed it. 
This success led to the foundation of the mighty Gurjara- 
Pratihara empire which lasted up to the middle of the tenth 
century A. D. The history of the Gurjara-Pratiharas is 
known from their own inscriptions from those of their vassals 
and from those of their comtemporary powers. Besides, there 
are certain literary works like the Bappabhatticavitam** 
Harivamsapurana of Jinase. IIL*®, Kumarapalacarita*’, 
Prabandhacintamani*?, Prabhavakacarita*® and Vikramarjuna- 
vijaya*®, Among the inscriptions the following are to te 
specially noted: Gwalior Stone Inscription of Bhoja®’, 
Jodhpur Inscription of Bauka®?, two grants of the Calukya 
chiefs of the time of MahendrapalaS*, Chastu Inscription 
of the Guhilct chief Baladitya®*, Kahla Plate of Kalacuri 
Scdhadeva **, Harsha cr Haras Stone Inscription of the 
Chahamana Vigraharaja °°, Siyadoni Inscription °°, Asni 
Inscription of Mahipala.** Bengal Asiatic Society's Copper 
Plate of Vinayakapaia,°* Pratabgarh Inscription o£ 
Mahendrapala 11°", Raiorgarh Inscription of Vijayapala, °” 
Barah Copper Plate of Bhoja”', Daulatpur Copper Plate of 
Bhoja®?, and Gwalior Inscription of Bhoja dated V. 932 °°. 

Nagabhata I's contlicc with Rastrakuta Dantidurga is 
suggested in the Sanjan Copper Plate °*. and his suzerainty 
over the Cahamanas ot Broach is echoed in the Hansat 
Plate °°. The Antroli-Charoli Plate is also suggestive of the 
area of conflict, so tar as the feudatories of Gujarat are 
concerned, between the Pratiharas and Rastrakutas in 
Nagabhata’s time®*. Two Jain works, Awvalyamala and 
Harivamsapurana, provide important clues in regard to the 
date of Vatsaraja and the extent of his kingdom®’. The story 
of his northern campaigns and his eventual defeat at the 
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hand of Rastrakuta Dhruva are indicated in the Radhanpur 
and Wani Grants of Govinda III°. The Gwalior Inscription 
of Bhoja describes the conquests of the! next ruler Nagabhata 
11 who advanced as far as Anarta in North Gujarat and 
Malwa in the south and east and this probably brought him 
into conflict with the Rastrakutas, which is referred to in 
the records of both the parties and also of their vassals °°. 
His defeat in his attempt of establishing mastery over Kanauj 
in the hands of the Rastrakuta Govinda III is mentioned in 
many Rastrakuta records like the Sanjan Copper Plate, the 
Pathasi Pillar Inscription; etc?®. For the reign of Bhoja, who 
restored the fortune of the family and established authority on 
Kanauj, we have records of his own like the Gwalior Stone In- 
scription, Barah and Daulatpura Copper Plates, etc, while cer- 
tain inscriptions of his feudatories, like the Jodhpur Inscription 
of Bauka, reveal the changing attitude of the vassals, His initial 
reverses in the hands of Dhruva, the Rastrakuta chief of the 
Gujarat branch, is described in the Begumra plate’’. His 
subsequent triumph over the Rastrakutas and the Palas has 
also been proved by epigraphical evidence. An Arab account 
of Indias composed in A. D. 851 and generally attributed to 
Sulaiman, refers to the great power and resources of Bhoja 
described as the king of Juzr (Gurjara), The Skanda Purana 
provides information on Bhoja who has been described as the 
Lord of Kanyakubja. The next king Mahendsapala’s earliest 
known date is A. D. 893. A verse in the Rajatarangini seems 
to indicate that he lost some territory in the Punjab, gained 
by his father, to Sankaravarman, king of Kashmir. No less 
than seven of his records have been found in South Bihar and 
North Bengal testifying the eastern extent of the Pratihara 
kingdom. His records have also been.found in Kathiawar 
Peninsula, Eastern Punjab, Jhansi district and Awadh. 
Rajasekhara, the famous personality in Indian literature, 
figured in the court of Mahendrapala in whose writings we 
have some account of his conquests. After Mahendrapala 
began the disintegrating state of the Pratihara empire, a vivid 
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account of which is found in the epigraphs of the Pratihara- 
feudatories, local ruling dynasties and in the records of their 
opponents like the Rastrakutas’ Fa 


The Una grants of the Calukya feudatory Avanivarman, 
dated in A. D. 893 and 899 unquestionably show that the 
whole of the Gujarat region was included in the empire of 
Mahendrapala I (EP, Ind. IX, pp. 1-10), The Haddala grant 
of the Capa king Dharanivaraha (/nd, Ant, XII, pp. 190-95) 
indicates that Mahipala held at least Gujarat up to 914 A.D. 
The invasion of Rastrakuta Indra III and the defeat ot 
Mahipala I soon after A. D. 915 seriously acted upon Gujarat 
and Kathiawar- The struggle between the Rastrakutas and the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas apparently produced disorder and anarchi- 
conditions in this area, such as are always favourable to the 
rise of new dynasties. ‘ 


The Gujarat region was no doubt under the Pratihara 
influence for a considerable period of time, but the southern 
Rastrakutas had also something to do with this region. 
The Samangad Plates dated A.D. 754 and the undated 
Dasavatara Cave Inscription of Ellora show that the Lata 
region was under the Influence of the Rastrakuta king 
Dantidurga?®. The Navasari plates of Pulakesin”* and 
Ellora plates of Dantidurga’® show that his overlord 
Vikramaditya II’s Gujarat feudatcry Pulakesin routed the 
Arab invaders about 738 A. D. near Navasari- After the death 
of his Calukya overlord Vikramaditya Il in A.D. 747, 
Dantidurga embarked upon a bold career of conquest, wiped 
out the Gurjara kingdom of Nandipuri (Nandod) and appoin- 
ted his nephew Karkka to rule over the region, From the 
Radhanpur copper plate of A. D. 308 it appears that when 
the Rastrakuta king Govinda II was encamped on the 
Narmada, Marasarva or Sarva, the ruler of a small principality 
with capital of Sribhavana, modern Sarbhon in Broach 
district, submitted to him. While the Rastrakuta king 
Amoghavarsa was minor his father Govinda III apprehending 
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his own death arranged that Karkka, who had succeeded his 
father Indra as the viceroy of Gujarat, should assume the reins 
of Government, Karkka was able to save the Rastrakuta 
power from numerous rebellions, His relations with 
Amoghavarsa continued to be cordial till his death in c. A. D. 
830, but Karkka’s son Dhruva I and grandson Akalavars1 
became hostile and a long drawn war between the main and 
the Gujarat branch took: place which ended in 860 A.D. under 
the threat of the Gurjara-Pratihara invasion of BhojaI 7°. 
The Karhad plate states that Amoghavarsa’s son Krisna Il 
terrified the Gurjaras and destroyed the pride of Lata. Several 
records refer to his fight with the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler 
Bhoja and the Begumra plates, dated A. D. 914, state that 
even then old men remembered the great battle and talked of 
it. It is clear from the records of the Lata branch of the 
Rastrakutas that they, particularly their chief Krisnaraja, took 
a distinguished part in the campaign against the Pratiharas. 
Although the advance of Bhoja was checked, the Lata branch 
seems to have come to an end shortly after. 


The Harsola plates of Krisna III (A. D. 949) has thrown 
welcome light on the Gujarat policy of the later Rastrakutas 
by revealing the existence of a family of Paramara feudatories 
who appear to have supplanted the line of Indra??. According 
to the Harsola plates the first name in the Paramara genealogy 
is that of Bappairaja, rightly jdentified with Vakpatiraja I 
of other’ records. The Navasahasanka-carita of Padmagupta 
(alias Parimala) refers to the mythical ancestry of this’ 
dynasty 7°. Apart from this work which supplies various 
informations on the early history of the Paramaras, the 
Prabandha-Cintamani of Merutunga also provides useful data 
on the Paramara activities in the Lata region. An 
Ahmedabad grant (dated V.S. 1026, i. e. of A. D. 970) also 
refers to the region of Paramara Harsa-Siyaka II in the Lata 
region’®. The rapid destruction of the Rastrakutas soon 
after the death of Krisna III gave Harsa-Siyaka II ample 
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opportunities to consolidate his power and even to strike 
deadly blows against his overlord. But Calukya Taila II, who 
overthrew the Rastrakuta Kakka II in 973 A.D. at once 
atracked Lata and established Barappa as his feudatory 
there, The Surat grant of Barappa’s grandson Kirtiraja is 
dated in Saka 940, i- e; in 1018 A.D. ê". In the north, 
Mularaja (961-996 A. D.) whe had established the Caulukya 
principality at Anahilapataka became engaged in hostilities 
with the Calukya teudatory of Lata- Under these circum- 
stances Siyaka II found a chance of escaping from his difficult 
position and devoted his energies towards expansion in 
Malwa. His successors were exclusively associated with the 
Malwa region. 


The rapid decline of the Rastrakutas during the period 
956-73 A. D. which followed the death of Krisna IMI must 
have indirectly helped the immediate rise of the Caulukyas 
of Gujarat. The Gujarat chronicles give us a rather romantic 
account of this and allied dynasties. Among these mention 
may be made of the Prabandhacintamani*', and Theraval: 
(Genealogical and Succession Tables)? tof Merutunga, Kumara 
palacarita of Jayasimha,** Kumarapalapratibodha of Somapra- 
bhacarya.*! Diyasraya Kavya of Hemacandra**, Maharaja- 
Parajaya’* of Yasbapala, Lekhapaddhati,** Vasantavilasamaha- 
kavya of Balacandra,** Hammiramada-mardana of Jayasimha,~* 
Vastupala-Tejahpala-Prasasti by the same." o Sukrtakirtikallolin: 
of Udayaprabha" ' Narayanananda of Vasantapala,”* Vastuha- 
laprabandha of Rajasekhara,”* Kirtikauniudi of Somesvara:”' 
Vastupalacarita of Harsa Gani, Cat wvimsati-prabandha of 
Rajasekhara- Vividhatirthakalpa of Jinaprabha and Kumarapa- 
lacarita of Caritrasundara.’? The Kadi grant tells that the 
Caulukya Mularaja acquired the Sacasvatamandala while | 
in the Vadnagar Prasasti of the reign of Kumarapala his 
acquisition of the Capa dominions is indicated. The chro- 
nicles also state that he captured Anahilavada on the Saras- 
vati from the last Cavada prince. The exploits of Mularaja. 
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in Gujarat have been described in the texts mentioned above, 
especially in the Dvyasraya which also describes his relation 
with the Abhira chiefs of Saurastra. Of the time of Mularaja” 
we have three incriptions—Baroda grant,°* Kadi grant ®7 and 
Balera grant®®, For the period of about 25 years (c. 996- 
1022 A.D.) which intervened between Mularaja’s death and 
Bhima I we have to depend mainly on the literary evidence, 
the inscription of their successors’? and Muslim sources.” 
For the reign of Bhima | we have four epigraphic records, 
viz., Radhanpur grant,!°? Mundaka grant» 102 Bombay 
Royal Asiatic Society's grant’ and AbuStone Inscription. ‘°* 
The most important incident in the history of Bhima which 
has been omitted by the chroniclers and the inscriptions 
is the famous raid of Mahmud of Ghazni on the temple of 
Somnath in 1025 AD. But it is described in Abu Sa'id’s 
Kitab Zain w-Akhbar*®®, Ibn Athit’s Ta’ rikh-ul-Kamil,*°° 
Nizamuddin’s Tabgat.i-Akbari°*, Khond Amir’s Habib-us- 
Siyar,’ Ta’rikh.i-Firishta'°® and Tarikh-i-Alfi.'*° For the 
next king Karnadeva (1064-94 A-D.) the Gujarat 
chronicles are the main sources of information while for his 
successor Jayasimha Siddharaja (1094-1144 A.D.) we have no 
less than nine epigraphical records, namely, Atru Stone Pillar 
inscription,''! Bhinmal inscription''* Gala stone inscrip- 
tion,! 1° Gala inscription No. 11,!!* Ujjain fragmentary stone 
inscription, * '® Bhadreswar inscription" '* Dohad stone pillar 
inscription, ''? Talwara image inscription,'!* Udayadur stone 
inscription''® Bali stone inscription'*°, and Sambhar stone 
inscription, ' 21 For the next Caulukya king of Anahilapataka, 
Kumarapala, (1144-73 A.D.) we have, besides Merutunga’s 
Prabandha-cintamani and other biographical works, at least 
nineteen epigraphical records which are Mangrol stone inscrip- 
tion, +2? Dohad stone-pillar inscription, '** Kiradu inscrip- 
tion,!2* Chitorgarh stone inscription I and If,’*° Vadnagar 
Prasasti, !?° Kiradu stone pillar inscription No. 2, '*? Pali 
inscriptions'** Ratanpur stone inscription, °° Bhatund stone 
pillar inscription, '*° Nadol grant,'*' Bali inscription, "°" 
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Kiradu inscription No. Ill,!** Udayapur stone inscrip- 
tion,!%4 Jalor stone  inscription,'** Udayapur stone-pillar 
inscription,!°* Veraval Prasasti.**’ Junagarh stone inscrip- 
tion! and Nadlai stone-inscription.**® The most elaborate 
description of the conquests and achievements of Kumara- 
pala is found in the Kumarapalacarita of Jayasimha Suri, 
The Dvyasraya of Hemacandra and the Theravali of 
Merutunga tell that Kumarapala was succeceded by Ajayapala 
(1173-76 A.D,) of whose reign we have three epigra- 
phic records, namely, Udayapur stone inscription 139a 
Unjha inscription'*® and Bombay Secretariat grant!*! Of 
the reign of the next king Mularaja II (1176-78 A.D.) we 
have besides the Gujarat chronicles, the testimony of Abul 
Fazl!*2 and Ali Muhammad. !** From his time Gujarat was 
threatened by Muslim invasions. The next king Bhima II 
(1178-1241 A,D.) successfully resisted the Ghurid invasion 
as this is testified in the Tabagat-iNasiri, Tabgat-i-Akbari and 
Tarjkh-i-Firishta, Of the time of Bhima II, we have the 
following published records : Veraval stone inscription, *** 
Kiradu stone inscription,’*® Patan “inscription, **® Diwara 
image inscription,'*’ Patan grant,'4® Kadi grant Page 
Timma grant,'®° Abu stone insription,'®' Royal Asiatic 
Society’s grant,!5? Veraval stone inscrption of Sridhara !5* 
Bharana stone inscription'®*, Kadi grant II, '°° Nana stone 
inscription! 5*, Kadi grant III, 157 Abu stone inscription IP15 8 
Abu stone inscription III 5° and Kadi grant IV, V. VI re. 
Qutb-Ud-din’s invasion of Gujarat about A.D. 1197 
during the reign of Bhima II has been narrated in Hasan 
Nizami’s Taj-ul-Ma’athir, 16 This event has also been echoed 
in Jayasimha Suri’s Hammira-mada-mardana,!°*  Bhima’s 
struggles with other powers are described in the Prabandha- 
cintamani and the Vyayoga-parthaparakrama, 


During Bhima’s reign; the Vaghelas, a distant branch of the 
the Caulukyas under Lavanaprasada and his son Viradhavala, 
were able to carve out a principality round Dhavalaka 
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(Dholaka), between the Sabarmati and the Narmada. In 
consolidating his power Viradhavala was assisted by two 
Jain Bania brothers Vastupala and Tejahpala whose activities 
are recorded in the Vastupala-Tejahpala-Prasasti of Jayasimha. 
Epigraphic records of Viradhavala’s reign like Abu stone 
inscriptions and Girnar stone inscriptions also refer tothe 
activities of the two brothers. Viradhavala’s struggle with 
the Yadavas of Deccan is described in the Hammira.mada 
mardana. For his successor Visaledeva's reign we have three 
inscriptions, namely, Ahmedabad pillar irscription,!®* Dabhoi 
stone-inscription'®* and Kadi grant.*°* For the next king 
Arjunadeva we have Veraval grant,'®® Rav stone inscription! °’ 
and Girnar stone inscription.!°* For the next king Sarangadeva 
(1275-97 A.D.) we have Khokra stone inscription,'°® Amaran 
inscriptton,!?° British Museum inscription}! Cintra stone 
inscription,!”? Anavada stone inscription??? and Cambay 
stone inscription. 17* For the last king of this dynasty, 
Karnadeva, we have, besides Merutunga’s work mentioned 
above, Muslim accouts like Zia-ud-din Barani’s Ta’rikh-i- 
Firuzshahi, Nizam-ud-din’s Tabgat-i Akbari, Ali Muhammad 
Khan’s Mirat-i. Ahmadi, etc.1*° 


The earliest reference to the existence of Cahamanas in 
Lata was revealed in the Hansot grant of Bhartrvaddha. '*® 
It was issued from Bhrgukaccha or Broach by the said ruler 
who was probably a vassal of Nagavaloka or Nagabhata I and 
it contains a genealogical list of the early rulers of this 
dynasty. Nothing is heard of the Cahamanas of Gujarat from 
any other inscription of the successive periods. Itis in the 
Hammira-madamardana of Jayasimha and also in the Vasanta. 
vilasa of Balacandra that we have occasional references to 
the Cahamanas of Lata. From about the middle of the ninth 
to the middle of the tenth century the Guhilas occupied the 
position of feudatories of the powerful Pratihara empire. 
From the middle of the tenth to the end of the twelfth 
century most of the region occupied by the Guhilas either 
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directly came into the possession of the three powerful king- 
doms, the Caulukyas of Anhilvada, the Paramars of Malwa 
and the Cahsmanas of Sakambhari or became the bone of 
contention amog them. Fpigraphic records show the existence 
of Guhila chiefs in Kathiawar and its neighbourhood. The 
Mangrol stone-inscription of the Guhila Thakkura Mulaka 
show that he was a feudatory chief under the administration 
of Kumarapala. 177 


We have already had the occasion to refer to certain 
chronicles of Gujarat. Jain writers proved their ability in this 
branch of Sanskrit literature, andamong them prominent place 

must be given to the polymath Hemacandra who narrated 
the life of the king Kumarapala of Anahilwad- To the thir- 
teenth century belong the two panegyrics, the Kirtikaumudi of 
Somesvaradatta and the Sukritasamkirtana of Arisimha, both 
in praise of Vastupala; a minister of the Vaghela princes of 
Gujarat. The first two cantos of the latter give an account 
of the Capotkata and Caulukya rulers. There is also a short 
eulogistic poem on Vastupala, called Sukrtakirtikallolini, by 
Udayaprabha Suri. Another work on the rulers of Gujarat is 
the Vasantavilasa of Balacandra Suri. In the Kumarapala- 
Pratibodha of Somesvara we have an enumeration of various 
kings of the Caulukya dynasty and a dialogue between king 
Kumarapala and his teacher Hemacandra on the precepts of 
Jainism. The old Gujarati Rasas also contain some historical 
information, 
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JAIN SOURCES OF GUJARAT HISTORY 


Dr. Astm KUMAR CHATTERJEE 


(Reader, Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Calcutta University.) 


‘THE ASSOCIATION of the Jains with Gujarat dates from at 
least the 3rd century B.C. The Kalpasutra,’ written in all 
probability, in the later Maurya period, represents the 22ad 
Tirthankara Neminatha, as a resident of Gujarat and this is 
supported by the evidence of several Agamic texts.” The 
Theravati,? which is the concluding part of the Kalpasutra, 
it is significant to note, refers toa S'vetambara Sakha, called 
Saurashtriya or Saurashtrika, which had originated fron 
Rshigupta,a disziple of Arya Subastin, who definitely flourished 
intne 3rd century B.C.* The Jain Arya texts also refer to 
hills like Raivataka® and Satrunjaya,® both of which are 
situated in Gujarat. It is clear from the relevant texts that 
both these hills were lodked upon as sacred by the Jains, 
even in the pre-Christian period. 


Two important non-canonical Jain texts were written in 
Western India in the early centuries of the Caristian era. The 
Argavijja" compiled before 409 A.D., shows intimate acqua- 
intance with the economic and social life of both Gajarat and 
Maharashtra, Several important coin-names and those of ships 
of Western sea-coast have been mentioned®, A few of the 
names of the ships, mentioned in this extremely interesting 
texts are also referred to in the Periplus, written in the first 

century A.D., by an unknown Greek sailor’. The other work, 
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namely the Vasudevahindi'®, written by Sanghdasagani and 
Dharasenagani in the 5th century A-D., also probably 
composed in Western India, throws considerable light on the 
social and cultural life of that region of India. The authors 
refer to Bharukaccha (Broach)!! and Girinagara,'* the two 
well-known places of Gujarat. 


Jinadasa, the great S’vetambara commentator, was probably 
aresident of Gujarat and a fixed date for him is obtained 
from several manuscripts of the Nandicurni, namely S'aka 
598, corresponding to 676 A.D.'*. He has also shown good 
acquaintance with the social, economic and cultural life of 
Gujarat!4. The work refers to several places of Gujarat like 
Dvaravati, Bhrgukaccha, Anandapura, Prabhasa and Janapadas 
like Lata, Kaccha and Saurashtra'®. The author particularly 
mentions the Indra-festival of Lata country’®. 


Two Jain authors of the 8th century who show some 
acquaintance with Gujarat are Udyotanasuri, the S’vetambara 
author of the Kuvalayamala‘’ and Jinasena ‘II, the Digambara 
author of the Harivamsapurana,‘* Both these works were 
written in the last quarter of the 8th century. The 
Kuvalayamala, written in Saka 700 at Jalore in Western 
Rajasthan, repeatedly refers to places of Gujarat. The 
Harivamsapurana, which was written at Vardhamana of Gujarat 
in Saka 785, also quite naturally throws some light on the 
cultural and political history of that region of India. Both 
Udyotana and Jinasenva II have mentioned a few contem- 
porary monarchs of India of that period. 


The above-mentioned works do not directly deal with 
the history of Gujarat. The first Jain literary work dealing 
with the history of Gujarat, is the Dvyasrayakavya, composed 
by the Kalikalasarvajna (‘omniscient of the Kali age’) 
Hemacandra, who was; by far, the greatest Jain saint of 
mediaeval India. He was not only a celebrated grammarian, 
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but also at the same time a great authority on Rhetoric and 
Poetics, and at the same tine a historian with an encyclopaedic 
mind-!® The Dryasraya,*® as the name indicates, isa poem 
with a double purpose. It was written to illustrate the rules of 
his Siddha-Hema grammat. The first twenty chapters, written 
in Sanskrit, indirectly relate the history of Gujarat, before 
Kumarapala, the great Jain sovereign, and the last eight 
chapters» written in Prakrit, are on Kumarapala, the royal 
patron of Hemacandra. We should remember, in this 
connexion, that before Hemacandra, no historian ever 
seriously attempted to write a connected account of the early 
history of Gujarat. And this is the reason why this poem of 
the Master has a unique importance. 


The first chapter deals with the origin of the Caulukayas 
and in the next few (I-V), we learn about the exploits of 
Mularaja 1, the founder of that dynasty. The 6th Sarga 
throws light on Camundaraja and the 7th deals with 
Durlabha and Vallabha. The 8th Sarga tells us about the 
history of Bhima Ps reign. The 9th chapter gives a lot of 
information not only on Bhima I, but on Paramara Bhoja and 
the Cedi king Karna, the two great kings of the eleventh 
century. These three Hindu kings were fighting among them- 
selves, even when a part of North-West India had to bear the 
full brunt of the Muslim invasion. We are further told by the 
poet ofthe Dvyasraya, that during this period of ‘conflict, 
the great Paramara Bhoja breathed his last. This particular 
Book of the Dvyasraya also throws light on the Caulukya 
Karna and his marriage with Mayanalladevi. The next Book 
deals with the birth of the great Jayasimiha Siddharaja and in 
the 11th chapter is given a few details about the fascinating 
history of that monarch, who made the Caulukyas the master 
of a major part of Western India. The next four Books do not 
give any information of historical importance, but there is 
a reference to the death of this celebrated monarch. The 17th 
Bock shows Hemacandra’s poetical qualities and in the 19th, 
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there is a reference to the struggle between Arnoraja of 
Rajasthan and Kumarapala. The last or the 20th Book of the 
Sanskrit portion of this poem, mentions some of the reforms 
of Kumarapala as a Jain and also the declaration of amari, 


The Prakrit portion of this poem, which deals exclusively 
with Kumarapala, is also known as the Kumarapalacarita 
(Kumaravalacariya), The 2lst Book refers to the exploits of 
Kumarapala, who is represented as a Jain monarch, The 
next Book describes his visit to Jina temples and his worship 
of the Jinas, The next three Books do not give any historical 
information and in the 26th has been mentioned the disaster, 
suffered by Mallikarjuna, the king of Konkana. This Book 
further represents this Jain king as a universal monarch, whose 
overlordship was accepted by the kings of Kasi, Magadha, 
Gauda, Kanyakubja, Dasarna, Cedi, Jangaladesa etc- 
which is an obvious exaggeration. The last two Books of this 
tremendous work are important only from the religious piont 
of view. 


It is, however, a fact that Hemacandra has not mentioned 
some of the major details about Jayasimha and Kumarapala, 
and sometimes, his commentator Abhayatilakagani, writing 
in V.S. 1312 (that is, almost a century after Hemacandra). 
was misled by some of the obscure passages of this work, 
which always had double meaning.” !. 


Hemacandra has also given some details about the religious 
works of Kumarapalain the 10th Book of his celebrated 
‘Lives of Sixty-three Great Men’  (Trishashtisala- 
kapurushacaritra),?? According to this account Kumarapala 
had abolished the ancient ‘custom of appropriating the 
property of heirless persons (aputramrtapumsam a dravinam 
na grahishyati), Drinking, hunting andthe consumption of 
flesh were also prohibited, throughout the kingdom. Even the 
Brahmanas were. not allowed to kill animals during sacrifices 
‘(Yajnas), The principle of Ahimsa guided his internal policy, 
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although he was unsparing to his external enemies. 
Hemacandra in this work, has compared Kumarapala with 
S’renika Bimbisara, the father of Abhayakumara and 


Ajatasatru’®. 


The Appendix of his ‘Lives of Sixty-three Great Men’ is 
called Parisishtaparvan?*, It is actually a separate work and 
here also Hemacandra shows that he was indeed a very 
careful and conscientious historian. It gives details regard- 
ing the activities of the later Jain saints. He also tells us 
about a few political events of early times and helps us to 
fix correctly the date of Lord Mabavira’s Nirvana’ 


Several disciples of Hemacandra were accomplished writers. 
His great disciple, the dramatist Ramacandra, was the author 
of the poem Kumaraviharasataka,?® which gives a very useful 
description of the famous Jina temple, built by Kumarapala 
at Patan, Another prominent pupil of Hemacandra, namely 
Devacandras was the author of the Candralek havijayapr- 
akarana,?® which gives a very detailed and faithful account 
of the victory of Kumarapala over Arnoraja, the Cahamana 
king of Sakambhari, and Kumarapala’s marriage with Arnoraja’s 
sister. This particular event took place in the early years of 
Kumarapala’s reign, and his victory over him, is alluded to» 
for the first time, in the colophon of manuscript of the Jain 
work called Prthvicandracarita,** dated V.S. 1212, correspond- 
ing to 1154.A.D. This particular victory of Kumarapala over 
the Sapadalaksha king» has been mentioned by various 
Jain writers» including Hemacandra.** 


Another well-known Jain work of the twelfth century, 
which throws light on the reign of the great Jain king 
Kumarapala, is the drama Maharajaparajaya,*° written by 


Yisahpala, who describes himself as a ‘bee to the lotus feet of 


Ajviyapala’. This Ajayapala*° tuled from V.S. 1229 to 1232 
uring this period. This 


and that drama was apparently written d! 
play describes the conversion of Kumarapala to Jainism, which 
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took place, according to this play, in V.S. 1216. The dramatist 
has.also prominently projected the character of Hemacandra, 
the guru of Kumarapala. Another play, called the Mudrita- 
kumudacandra,?+ written by the twelfth century writer 
Yasascandra, mentions a debate held in the court of 
Jayasimha Siddharaja, the earlier patron of Hamacandra, in 
which that king is represented as a judge. 


Several competent authorities wrote on the history of the 
period of Gujarat, covered by the reign of Kumarapala. The 
earliest direct work on Kumarapala: after his death, is the 
voluminous book of Somaprabha written largely in 
Prakrit, called by the name the Kumara alapratibodha,*? 
also known asthe Jinadharmapratibodha, The author was a 
contemporary of both Kumarapala and Hemacandra. However, 
this work is full of old legendary tales, although a few useful 
details on both Kumarapala and his guru are available, which 
help us considerably in understanding the history of Gujarat 
of that period. The author also gives a short account about 
the predecessors of Kumarapala, from Mularaja I to Jayasimha 
Siddharaja; he also gives some vivid details about Kumara- 
pala’s first meeting with | Hemacandra. Somaprabha 
records some of the lectures of Hemacandra, delivered 
to his royal disciple, regarding the bad effect of gambling, 
hunting, indulging in luxury, enjoying the wives. of other 
people etc. Hemacandra, we are told, also advis2d the king, 
not to confiscate the property of the heirless persons. That 
Jain saint also induced the king to declare amari. Some account 
of Kumarapala’s building activities» has beeń given by 
Somaprabha, including the construction of Tribhuvanavihara 
(Tihunavihara) and Kumaravihara. We are also told that» 
like the Miuryan king Samprati, Kumarapala popularised the 
Rathayatra festival among the Jains; he also visited tirthas 
of Gujarat, including Girmar (Vriayanta or Raivataka) and 
Palitana (Satrunjaya). We, therefore, do not conpletely agree 
with A K. Majumdar,?* when he says that “its worth as 
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history is insignificant”. This work, written in simple Prakrit, 
has stories in Sanskrit, and it is more or less a readable work. 
The author Somaprabha belonged to the well-known Brhad 
gaccha, and was a pupil of Vijayasimhasuri and the grandpupil 
of Ajitadeva. It was composed, according to the Prasasti, in 
the vasati (temple) of the poet Siddhapala, the son of the 
celebrated poet Sripala at Gurjarendrapura (Anahilapura) 
in V.S. 1241, corresponding to 1185 AD., some twelve 
-years after the death of Kumarapala, and apparently during 
the reign of Bhima II. 


Several other works on Kumarapgla, written during the 
next three hundred years, are known. We should, at first, 
mention the Kumarabhupalacarita,** written by Jayasimha 
in V.S. 1422, in 6000 verses, in which, we have both historical 
matters and legendary stories. The lst canto gives some 
historical details and his statement that one Kancikavyala 
was the grand-father of Mulraja I, the founder of the 
Caulukya dynasty, is confirmed by the Varunasarmaka grant of 
977 A.D,, a much earlier record-*® Several details about 
Jayasimha Siddharaja and Kumarapala, given by this writer 
of the fourteenth century, are also confirmed by 
contemjocary records, The next work on Kumarapala, was 
written by Somatilakasuri, entitled Kumarapalapratibodha- 
carita®® in V.S. 1424. The author belonged to the Rudrapalliya 
gaccha aud was the disciple of Sanghatilakasuri. Next, we 
have two more important works on Kumarapala, namely, 
those written by Caritrasundaragani and Jinamandangani, both 
composed in the 13th century. The work of Caritrasundara is 
a poem of ten cantos, and it runs to 2032 verses and this 
Kumarapalacarita®* was composed in V.S. 1487 ; he was a 
disciple of Ratnasimhasurı. Although he gives some details 
regarding the history of Kumarapala’s reign, the poem is 
written in an artificial Kavya style**. More inportant than 
this is the Knmarapalaprabandha*® of Jinamandanagani, the 
pupil of Somasın Jara of the Tapa gaccha. It was composed in 
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V.S. 1492 in mixed Sanskrit prose and verse. This writer 
freely used earlier works on Kumarapala. This work is 
actually a lose compilation of select pertions of some texts. 
Even then, we cannot deny the usefulness of this work.*° 


Several competent Jain bistcrians of Gujarat were con- 
tempcraries of those two great statesmen, “namely Vastupala 
and Tejahpala. These two Jain luminaries also befriended and 
patronised non-Jain writers like Somesvara, Harihara and 
Nanaka. Among the Jain writers, who came in direct contact 
with them, ‘we may menticn Arisimba, Amaracandra, Vijaya- 
senasuri, Jinabhadra, Naracandrasuri, Narendraprabhasuri, 
Balacandra, Jayasimhasuri, Manikyacandra and others. Not: 
all ct them were, hcwever, historians in the strict sense of the 
term. Some of the Jain historians of this pericd (first half of the 
thirteenth century) were influenced by the Kirtikaumudi** of: 
the Brahmin poet Somesvara, which is actually a historical: 
mahakavya composed in honour of Vastupala. Although Somes- 
vara was not a Jain, the last cantos of the Kirtikaumudi 
rrove his deep knowledge of Ahimsa. He also wrote Prasastis 
on stone at Abut? and Girnar*®. 


Arisimha, the reputed author of the Sukrtasnkirtana,** 
was a Jain layman and a follower of Jinadatta of the Vayada 
gaccha. He has been described in Rajasekhara’s Prabandhakosa 
asa teacher of the poet Amaracandra in fine Arts*® His 
work, like the Kirtikaumudi of Somesvara, is based on the 
achievements of Vastupala, the great Jain minister of the 
Vaghelas. It runs to eleven cantos and has altogether £53: 
verses. Five verses, at the end of each canto were composed 
by bis friend and pupil Amaracandra, It is apparent from this. 
work, that it was composed in the life-time of Vastupala, who 
died in V.S. 12964*. This poem of Arisimba;-has mentioned 
the Capotkatas in the first chapter, and the only other poem, 
of the Jains, in which the Capotkatas have been described, is 
the Sukrtakirtikallolini*? of Udayaprabha. No other gain 
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writer, of his time, not even the great Hemacandra, has 
described them. In the next chapter, we have an account of 
the Caulukyas. The third canto describes the genealogy of 
of the Vaghelas and also refers to the family of Vastupala and 
Tejahpala. 1n the last chapter, we have been given a correct 
account of the picus deeds of Vastupala in a classified 
manner,*® which may be compared with those given in other 
works.*? This poem of Arisimha is that of a diligent 
versifier, and cannot be compared with that of Somesvara> 
who was a creative literary artist. 


The Dharmabhyudaya-mahakayya** of Udayaprabha is a 
poem of 15 cantos» and has Vastupala as its hero. This Kavya 
has altogether 5000 verses. The first two cantos deal with 
Vastupala and the other cantos are actually Dharmakathas, 
based on the Jain mythology. 


The well-known Vasantavilasa®* of Balacandra, is also a 
historical Kavya on Vastupala. It was composed at the request 
of Jaitrasimha, the son of Vastupala, after V.S. 1296, the date 
of Vastupala’s demise. Like the great poet of the Kirtikaumudi, 
it follows the course of Vastupala’s life» and it also incorporates 
in the third canto, a history of Gujarat, from Mularaja I to 
Bhima II There is -a full description of Vastupala’s pilgri- 
mages and in this, he practically follows the Kirtikaumudi and 
the Sukrtasankirtana, He also describes» in an allegorical 
style, the death of Vastupala which was probably influenced 


by the Moharajaparajaya. 


Another Jain historical work of the thirteenth century, is 


the play Hammiramadamardana®* of Jayasimhasuri, the pupil 
of Virasuri. It was first enacted at Stambhatirtha (Cambay), at 
the request of Vastupala’s son Jaitrasimhay after V.S. 1273, 
but before V.S. 1286, the date of the first known manuscript 


of this work.** This isa historical drama on a contemporary 
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event, in which the playwright dramatised the strategy, 
adopted by Vastupala, to repulse a Muslim attack on 
Gujarat, It has altogether five Acts and the hero Vastupala 
is represented like Canakya of the Mudrarakshasa, This Jain 
minister is further delineated as the friend. philosopher and 
guide of the Vaghela king Viradhavala. It also throws welcome 
light on the espiontage system of those days. It appears that 
Vastupala, who was an astute politician, was well-read in the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya. The 3rd Act of the play shows the 
terrible effect of the Muslim depredations in Mewar. The 
4th Act shows the success of Vastupala’s diplomacy. The 5th 
Act has a female character in the person of Javataladevi, the 
queen of Viradhavala, 


We should now consider several great Jain historical 
works;which not only throw light on the history of Gujarat, 
but alsoon other adjoining areas of Western and Central India. 
The Prabhavakacarita,®* written by Prabhacandra in 1276 
AD.,accordiag to the author himself, is modelled on the 
Parisistaparvan of Hemacandra. Twenty-two great Jains from 
Vajrasvamin to Hemacandra have been described in this 
work, and the author has sometimes given useful details 
about the political history of Northern India and Gujarat. 
He has correctly described the Svetambar saint Bappabhatti, 
who was born in V.S. 800, as a contemporary of Bengal king 
Dharmapala, who ruled from 770 A.D. to circa 810 A.D. 
The story of the destruction of Takshasila by the Muslims 
is also given in this work®®. The details. given about some 
Jain saints of Western India and particularly Gujarat, like 
Mahendrasuri, Suracarya, Abheyadeva, Vadidevasuri and 
Hemacandra ere absolutely reliable. In this connexion, the 
author gives some vital information about the political history 
of the Caulukya period of Gujarat. A very good number 
of places of Western India, connected with Jainism have also 
been mentioned. 
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The Prabandhacintamani5® (henceforth called by PC) of 
‘Merutunga, written in V.S. 1361, corresponding to 1305 A.D., 
is undoubtedly the finest historical work after the Rajatatar- 
angini of Kalhana. According to the Prasasti, given at the 
end of this work, the author finished his book at Vardhamana 
in Gujarat. His history starts from Vikramaditya of Ujjayin, 
who is significantly represented as flourishing some time 
before the Satavahana king Hala (2nd century A.D.). 
However the most authentic part of Merutunga’s work starts 
from Vanataja, the Capa king of Gujarat. The history of the 
Caulukyas has been given with utmost care and precision and 
his account, in most cases, are confirmed by contemporary 
writers. The achievements of Mulataja and his successors, 
have been given in a very faithful and critical manner. 
Merutunga also gives a good account about the Paramaras 
and also about other kings. The name of the Paramara Munja’s 
minister has been given as Rudraditya, and this is confirmed 
by a contemporary inscription®’- His statement that Munja 
was killed by Western Calukya king Tailapa is fully confirmed 
by the Western Calukya epigraphs °. Several pages of this 
work are devoted to Bhoja, the magnificent king of Dhara. 
This historian correctly describes the Jain poet Dhanapala as 
a contemporary of this king. The rivalry between Caulukya 
Bhima and Bhoja has been described, and this is confirmed by 
other sources. The copious details given about Jayasimha 
Siddharaja, Kumarapala and the two Jain ministers are also 
quite correct. However, the date of the destruction of Valabhi 
has been incorrectly given®® as V.S. 375; the correct date, 
namely V.S, 845, is found in the Vividhatirtahakalpa®® of 
Jinaprabha. Merutunga also gives the interesting story of 
Lakshmanasena and his poet-minister Umapati, the author of 
the well-known Deopara epigraph. This historian has also 
mentioned the defeat of the Candella Paramardin by Prithviraja 
Itt, which is strongly supported by the evidence of 
epigraphy.°? His account of the tragic defeat and death of 
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Prithvraja and Jayaccandra is also supported by Muslim 
historians. 


This short critical assessment of the P.C. at the least 
shows that it is a serious work, and not merely a story-book, 
as supposed by some scholars. However, like other early and 
mediaeval Indian writers, Merutunga has told charming 
stories, in connexion with several historical personages, and 
sometimes, those stories have stood in our way in understand- 
ing this valuable historical work. 


Another work, now called by the name; the Puratanaprab- 
andhasangraha (PPS), contains, like PC., a great number of 
important historical details.. It has been shown by the editor 
Jinavijaya’* that a very good number of these Prabandhas, 
were written by one Jinabhadra, the disciple of Udayaprabha 
of the Nagendra gaccha in V.S. 1290, for Jayantasimha, the 
son of Vastupala. However, it is not possible, at present, to 
distinguish the original Prabandhavali of Jinabhadra from other 
stories, a few of which were apparently composed after that 
date. Even then» the later Prabandhas, included in this, 


were composed not later than the middle of the 14th century 
AD. 


The PPS reproduces ina slightly different language, some 
of the passages -of the PC, However, in both this work°® 
and the PC," the poet Magha has been incorrectly represen- 
ted asa contemporary of Paramara Bhoja. Asa matter of 
fact, Magha flourished a few centuries earlier than Bhoja°’. 
The PPS is one of the few Jain works to réfer tothe great 
Gangeya,°* the celebrated Kalacuri king of central India and. 
Varanasi. A few other important historical and geographical 
details have also been preserved in this work’, 


The Prabandhakosa?® of Rajasekhara, although wri.ten in 
Delhi, is a well-known historical work of the 14th century. 
The author wrote ic during the reign of Muhammad Bin 
Tughlug in 1347 A.D. The authcr Rajasekhara. unlike 
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Merutunga, was nota serious historian, and sometimes, he 
has given incorrect informations. However, there are a 
number of useful details, and the language is quite simple. 
The two other important Jain works, which give valuable 
historical details, are the Vividhatirthakalpa’* of Jinaprabha 
and the Jagaducarita?® of Sarvananda. The Vividhatirtha, 
although primarily a geographical text, contains very impor- 
cant historical informations, Some of the dates given by him, 
regarding Muslim invasions are absolutely correct. The date 
of Sultan Mahmud’s attack on Gujarat, including Somnatha 
is given as V.S. 1081, which is proved by the evidence of 
the Muslim”? historians. The Jagaducarita, written in the 
middle of the 14th century, is also valuable from the historical 
point of view. The author Sarvananda correctly makes 
Visaladeva of Gujarat, a contemporary of Nasiruddin of 
Delhi. He has also referred to the great famine’*, which 
occurred in Northern India, between V.S. 1312 and V.S. 
1315. 


There are several other Jain works which give details 
about Gujarat history, Even inthe later mediaeval period 
also, the Jain writers continued to write serious historical 
works: It is a matter of regret that thousands of Jain 
manuscripts still remain unpublished. However, it is hoped 
that with the publication of more Jain manuscripts, lying in 
different Jain bhandars of this country, the historians will have 
a chance to know more clearly the political history of 
Northern India, including Gujarat and Rajasthan. 
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Tur pEcuine of the Mughal empire in the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century caused political crisis in India. This 
grand political and military phenomenon which generated 
disruptive activities in the country affected the political stabi- 
lity of Gujarat. It became the battle ground for political 
supremacy among the various political powers and the local 
feudatory chiefs. The political crisis, however, hardly affe- 
cted the normal life of the common people. Their way of 
living continued in the same fashion. The political crisis did 
not stop them from celebrating the religious festivals enjoying 
the marriage and death dinners, listening to the siories from 
the Puranas and watching the dramatised representations from 
Hindu mythology. The Muslims similarly had their own style 
of living. Gujarat exhibited traditional values and norms and 
this persisted well until the latter part of the nineteenth 
century when the region underwent transformation as a result 
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at the British rule and western ideas. The objective of this 
paper is to understand this phenomenon through a comprehen- 
sive bibliographical survey. It is not our intention to provide 
an exhaustive bibliography to the reader. This is only a 
survey. We are aware that any survey of this kind falls short 
of the insatiable demands of a researcher ; nevertheless, it 
hopefully represents the main trends, or at least the signi- 
ficant facets of the socio-cultural life of the people of Gujarat 
during the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries, 


During the Mughal period Gujarat was one of the most 
urbanized regions in the country The Khatapatras which are 
in unpublished form are helpful in studying the urban culture 
of Gujarat. They provide useful information on the castes 
and the sub-castes of the persons buying and selling urban 
property» their neighbourhood, their residential pattern, and 
the architectural style of the houses and shops. The Khata- 
patras are legal documents pertaining to the sale» purchase. 
and mortgage of houses and shops. They are written in the 
old Gujarat devanagari script and are preserved by the B.J. 
Institute of Learning and Research, Ahmedabed, L.D. Insti- 
tute of Indology, Ahmedabad, andthe History Department of 
the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda. These docu- 
ments cover the period from the seventeenth century to the 
early twentieth century. 


Numerous unpulished sources on the eighteenth and th? 
nineteenth century socio-cultural life of Gujarat are available 
at the National Archives of India, New Delhi, and the Maha- 
rashtra State Archives, Bombay. The files titled “Judicial 
Department”, “Foreign- Political Department”, “Revenue 
Department”, and “General Department” are useful’ in this 
respect. For instance, Foreign Political Department File No. 
81/2087 shows the engagements entered into by the native chiefs 
of Gujarat with the East India Company to stop practice of 
Sati. (M,S.A-). The Foreign Political Dapartment File No. 19 
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of 1851 provides statistical data on the Rajput and the Kanbi: 
population among whom the practice of female infanticide 
was common, (M.S.A.). The Revenue Department File No. 
313 of 1821 provides information on the history of the 
Ranchhodraiji temple at Dakor (M.S.A.). The Foreign Politi- 
cal Dept. Consultation no- 3 dated 22 July 1843 describes the 
the relationship between the Hindu and the Muslim weavers 
and agate manufactures (N.A.L). The Foreign Political Depart- 
ment File No. 110 of 1 May 1819 provides information on the 
religious activities of a great Gujarat banker, Travadi Shri- 
Krishna Arjunji Nathji (N-A.l.) The Foreign Political 
Department File no. 81/2087 of 1848 is titled “Abolition of 
Suttee, Slavery and Female infanticide’? (M.S.A.), The 
Maharashtra State Archives has done a commendable - service 
by publishing a book titled “The Hand Book of the Bombay 
Archives” (1978). 


The literary works of the eighteenth century are import- 
ant sources. The eighteenth century has been generally 
labelled as the “Dark Age” of Indian history. This impre- 
ssionistic view has long prevailed in Indian historiography as 
a result of over-emphasis on the political events and inci- 
dents., But the bhakti poems, particularly the akhyanas of the 
period, show that the eighteenth century Gujaratis did not 
view their problems as pessimistically as we tend to imagine. 
The contemporary Gujaratis had their own sources of amuse- 
ments and entertainments. The faith of the common man 
at that time was not the faith of the books but it derived 
a great deal from the environment in which he lived’, He 
had long evolved the institution of manabhatta to amuse and 
to entertain himself, The manbhattas were skilled in reciting 
and singing stories from the Hindu mythology accompanied 
by a musical instrument called Man (brass pitcher).. The 
akhyanas represented the traditional folk-culture of medieval 
Gujaratis. A number of creative artists who composed the 
akhyanas emerged in the 17th and the 18th centuries. They 
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have left numerous akhyanas which could be gainfully used 
by the historians of medieval Gujarat. Premanand (1636- 
1724) was by far the greatest akhyan poet and mana- 
bhatta, Shamal Bhatt (1694-1769), Vallabha Bhatt (1700- 1787); 
and Pritam (1718-1798) were three Akhyan poets of the 
period, The akhyanas and devotional songs of the 18th century 
thus constitute an important source material for a cultural 
historian of Gujarat’. 


Perhaps the most authentic source for the socio-cultural life 
of Gujarat is Mirat-i-Ahmadi, written by Ali Ahmad Khan in 
17614. The author was an officer during the most crucial period 
of the Muhgal rule in Gujatats and though he concentrated on 
the political and administrative history we often get gli- 
mpses of the customs and manners of the Hindus and the Mus- 
lims, their religious festivals and their living style. 


Gujarat is rich in its Persian manuscripts. Hundreds of 
important manuscripts are preserved in the renowned Pir 
Muhammad Shah Library, Pankor Naica, Ahmedabad. This 
library has catalogued these manuscripts, but unfortunately 
this has not yet been published. 


A valuable account of the socio-cultural life of Gujarat is 
available in James Forbes’ four volumed work Oriental Memorirs 
(London, 1834). Fobes being a painter-scholar has profusely 
drawn pictures of contemporary human and natural scenes. 
Forbes lived in Gujarat, in the capacity of civil servant of the 
English East India Company in the latter part of the eighteen 
the century. His work provides valuable information on the 
social evils such sati, female infanticide, caste-regimentation, 
and restrictions on widow-remarriage. He describes the pitiable 
condition of the untouchables. He also describes the nature 
of learning among the Hindus and the Muslims. His account 
of the various towns and the activities of the towns-people 
are of particular importance. So is his description of rural 
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Gujarat. Rural Gujarat, he says, “is not without its enter- 
tainments and amusements”. Forbes describes how the jugg- 
lers, snake charraers, "travelling comedians’. and the mana- 
bhattas visited the rural areas of Gujarat. His account shows 
beyond doubt that the rural folk were very gentle and hospi- 
table and that they had their own sources of pastimes and 
entertainments. 


Forbes and his class of Englishmen who visited Gujarat in 
the eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries felt gloomy 
to observe social evils. They often exercised their influence 
to stop the cruel customs. But the British rule was not yet 
established, and this fact hampered their efforts. The follow- 
ing works are important in this respect $ 


Edward Moor, Hindu infanticide (London, 1811) ; James 
Piggs, india’s Cries to British Humanity (London, 1814) ; John 
Cormack, Abolition of Female Infanticide in Gujarat (London, 
1815) ; John Wilson, History of the Suppression of Infanticide 
in Western India (Bombay, 1855. Some of these authors 
were Christian missionaries, in search of converts. 


Abbe J.A. Dubois’ Hindu Manners Customs and Ceremonies 
provides interesting insights into the social, cultural, and 
economic life of Gujarat in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. He states that Gujaratis, irrespective of their castes. 
pursued money lending and trading and in fact, the Gujarati 
brahmans were “excellent men of business.”* Mrs. Postans 
Western India in 1838, 2 vols, (London, 1839), is also impor- 
tant in this respect. 


Religious sects played an important part in the social, 
religious and the cultural life of Gujarat. A number of 
religious sects such as the pranami, santram, ramanuja, vallabha, 
madhavgar, bijmargi, and pirana were actively engaged in 
increasing ‘their following. In this respect, the Swaminarayana 
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sect was important. Sahajanand Swami (1781-1830), the 
founder of this sect, was a man of charismatic leadership and 
organizational talents. He drew a large membership from the 
lower caste people. He utilized the services of the bards and 
the poets, musicians and the preachers and even the feudai 
chiefs to propagate his cult. They travelled far and wide in 
Gujarat attracting the town dwellers and the rural folk. 
Sahajanand himself travelled extensively preaching against the 
social evils, particularly against the sati and female infanticide. 
‘He also preached against robbery and intoxication. The sect 
founded by Sahajanand was purely indigenous in inspiration 
and character. The most comprehensive account of the 
Swaminarayana and numerous other sects of Gujarat is given in 
the Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency Gujarat Population ; Hindus 
(Bombay 1901). The works of Bishop Heber,* and H.G- Briggs, 
are also important in this respect. Briggs’ work is important in 
another respect too, He wasa keen observer of the men and 
events of his time, and he also maintained a diary. He has 
pictures quely described the various facts of the Gujarati social 
and cultural life. His book is significant in the sense that it 
was written ata time when Gujarat was passing through a 
period of socio-cultural transition. 


As pointed out earlier, the second half of the nineteenth 
century witnessed the impact of the British rule in Gujarat. 
This was represented in the various socio-cultural movements. 
Organizations and institutions like the Gujarat Vernacular 
Society, Manav Dharma-Sabha, and Prarthana Samaj came 
into being. A large number of books and journals were 
published in Gujarati language, the most important 
journal being Buddhiprakash, published from Ahmedabad 
since 1856, This period also witnessed the development of 
the Gujarati language and literature, particularly the prose 
literature. The development of prose literature asa vehicle 
of cultural expression was a new social phenomenon. This 
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period naturally marked the beginning of a series of debates 
between the reformist and the orthodox elite groups. 


‘The books published by the reformers and their opponents 
during this period give the hindsight into their efforts at 
searching the cultural identity-* The biographies of this 
period are also important in understanding the process of 
social transformation and assimilation. Along with the 
literature, the histories of the castes were published. The 
caste histories provide useful material for understanding the 
cultural attitudes of the people. Various caste histories 
published in the second half of the nineteenth century are 
available in the library of the B.J. Institute of Learning and 
Research, ! ° 


Besides Gujarati sources we also get a large number of 
English-language sources. They throw light on the various 
aspects of the cultural life. Mention may be made here of 
the following works in this respect :—Walter Hamilton, 
Geographical, Statistical and Historical Description of Hin- 
dostan and Adjacent Countries, 2 vols, (London, 1820); R. 
Montgomary Martin, The indian Empire : History, Topogra- 
phy, Geology, Climate, Population, Chief Cities and Provinces, 
Tributary and Protected States, Military and Power Resources, 
Religion, Education, Finance and Commerce, 6 Vols. (London, 
1857) ; Alexander Kinloch Forbes, Ras Mala or Hindu Annals 
of the Province of Goozerat in Western India, 2 vols. (London: 
1856) ; Bebramji Malabari, Gujarat and the Gujarati Pictures 
of Men and Manners taken from life (Bombay, 1882) ; Anony- 
mous, History of the Sect of the Maharajas or Vallabhacharyas 
in Western India (London, 1865) ; G.H. Desai, A Glossary 
of Castes, Tribes and Races in the Baroda State (Baroda, 1912); 
R.E. Enthoven, The Tribes and Castes of Bombay Presidency 
3 vols. (Bombay, 1920); MA. Sherring, Hindu Tribes and 
Castes, 3 vols, (Calcutta, 1872-79) ; Borradailes’ Gujarat Caste 
Rules, 3 vols. ed. by Sir Mangaldas Nathubhai (Bombay 
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1887). Some of these works are useful from the point view of 
ethnological studies. 


One ofthe legacies of the British rule in India to the 
modern historical profession is the profuse documentaion on 
the various aspects of Indian public life. The British rulers 
were historical minded. They also wanted to use Indian 
history and their “present” condition to perpetuate and 
strengthen their rule in India. Naturally, therefore, they 
have left behind innumerable official records which include 
the Census Reports, Gazetteers, Survey and Settlement 
Reports, Committee and Commission Reports, and Selections 
from the Government Records. The Gazetteers are an 
important source for studying the social and cultural life of 
the people of Gujarat. The Bombay Gazetteers in this 
respect. provide a mine of information on the various 
facets of the cultural life of Gujarat. For example, the 
Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency Gujarat Population , 
Hindus, pt. (Bombay. 1901), and the Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency Gujarat Population : Musalmans and 
Parsees Pt.2 (Bombay, 1901) give information on the various 
castes and communities, their marriage and death ceremonies, 
their religious attitudes, their social customs, and their way 
of life. They also give information on the history of the 
religious sects amongst Hindus and Muslims. Taken together, 
the Gazetteers may be considered as an “encyclopaedic 
work. 


The British Parlimentary Papers deal with the problems 
ranging from the corruptions among Gujarati merchants and 
shroffs (Parliamentary Paper, H.C.No. 615 of 1852-52) to the 
peasant uprising to the Cambay State (Parliamentary Paper 
H.C-No. 156 of 1891). Quite a few Parliamentary Papers 
deal with the social problems of Gujarat. 


The Selections from Records of the Government of Bombay deal 
with the revenue administration, the condition of the farmers, 
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and the social evils such as sati and female infanticide. Selec- 
tion No-39 part II, New Series, is entitled “Measures adopted 
for the Suppression of Female Infanticide in the province of 
Kattywar etc- Late Colonel Alexander Walker: Resident at 
Baroda, and by J.P. Willoughby, Political Agent at Kattywar 
and his successors in office”. Selection No. 147 is titled as 
“Repression of Female Infanticide in the Bombay presidency : 
A Compilation Report, Setting out Briefly All the Measures 
Taken to Repress the crime in Gujarat and some of the 
Neighbouring Native States, and the Results of Those 
Measures, H.R. Cooke, Bombay Civil Service, Prefaced by 
Rev. J.Wilson”. The seven volumes of the Historical 
Selections from the Baroda Records (covering the period 1724 
to 1825) published by the Government of Baroda are very 


‘useful in this respect. 


The Government of Bombay tcok great pain in getting 
information on the various aspects of its social and economic 
policies after the great revolt of 1857. The Covernment also 
wanted to justify its own rule by propagating its virtuosities. 
For this reason the Government of Bombay started the 
publication of a series entitled Moral and Material Progress 
Report, The information in these reports contains a lot of 


data useful to the historian. 


The last thirty years of the nineteenthcentury were marked 
by the socio-cultural regeneration movemen’s in Gujarat.!! 
This was reflected in the activities of organizations such as 
the bal lagna nishedhak mandal, vidhva vivah uttejak mandal and 
prarthana samaj (1871), The Prarthana Samaj was based on the 
brahmo-samaj pattern of Bengal. So much convinced were 
the Prarthna Samaj leaders about, the need to propagate 
secular and rational ideas that when Dayanand Saraswati, the 
great Arya Samaj leader. visited Ahmedadad in 1874 to 
spread his ideas, they arranged a discussion with him. They 
told him plainly that they did not share his belief in the infall- 
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ibility of the Vedas. They told him that his gospel ‘go back to 
the Vedas’ would, in the ultimate analysis, keep India backward, 
The following excerpt from the dialogue between them would 
make the point clear, Bholanath Sarabhai, the leader of 


the Prarthana Samaj: “QAI AM ATEI wa wae 


ma ad A ai eaa se È 
aaa at aq es” 


Dayanand’s reply? “a ga ma aa È Tg maama Tt 
aaaTe ra Sts TIA AT HA TAT 
ie AGAT AST ST HA Aart 2”? * 


It was at this that Govardhanram Madhavram Tripathi 
tried to synthesize the various trends of oriental and occidental 
cultures through his epic novel Saraswatichandra ( written 
between 1887 and 1891). He reinforced the “Hindu ideals of 
self-sacrifice”, A little later another brilliant litterateur, Sir 
Ramanbhai Nilkanth, commenced his literary creation, 
Bhadrambhadra. Ramanbhai being a staunch Prarthana 
Samajist did not share Govardhanram Tripathi’s views. He 
was impatient with the orthodox ideas of scholars like Manilal 
Nabhubhai Dwivedi, His novel published in 1900 reflects the 
problems of modernization of the Gujarati society in the later 
nineteenth century. Bhadrambhadra is a satire on the 
Brahmanical rites and rituals. The author believed that the 
Brahmans, as the sole monopolists and interpreters of the 
‘divine’ Shastras, were exploiting the religious sentiments of the 
common people for their selfish ends and were serving as the 
stronghold of conservatism and superstitions. He held that the 
Brahmans were the custodians of the backward Hinda cu!tural 
psyche. 


The literary works of the late nineteenth century novelists 
and poets were very much different from the akhyana poets of 
medieval Gujarat or the poets and the preachers of the early 
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nineteenth century. A comparative study of these literary 
sources may show the moorings of the artists and their times 
and may also provide historical perspective on the various 
facets of the “Gujarati Culture”, 


1. 
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Baroda 


Introduction 


Sir J, N. SARKAR! has rightly pointed out that Gujarat is 
rich in its historical material for the medieval times, Till the 
recent past the scholars of medieval Gujarat used Persian 
histories and some known historical works in old Gujarati 
and Sanskrit for their study of medieval Gujarat. The recent 
trends for macro and micro level studies in history have 
resulted in the new interpretation of the existing sources 
and the careful use of literature in regional and classical 
languages for understanding the past, The sale deeds and other 
allied material also proved fruitful for better understanding 
of the past. 


The physical situation of Gujarat also has enriched her. in 
historical material. Being bounded by sea, Gujarat attracted 
large number of foreign travellers to its coast, Its lucrative 
sea-borne trade, exposed her to the Arab and European world 
in medieaval times, Thus, the travellers, foreign administrators 
and clergymen who visited Gujarat have left behind them rich 
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information in the forms of diaries, correspondences etc, 

Most of the Persian works are court histories and so they 
had to limit themselves to the political events and the happen- 
ings around the king. Hence, very little could be known about 
society and culture from these works. 

Il 


The last Rajput ruler of Gujarat, Karan Vaghela, was 
defeated by the army of Sultan Ala-ud-din Khalji and with it 
the Muslim rule began in Gujarat in 1298 A.D. First as a 
province under the governors of Delhi Sultans, then under the 
independent Sultanate and lastly, as a Mughal province, Gujarat 
witnessed a long Muslim rule to the first half of the 18th 
century. During these years, the Persian chronicles were 
written. 


Zia Barni among the Persian historians is considered a 
perfect historian and his Tarikh.t-Flruz Shahl, gives us a 
coherent, reasonable, detailed and, on the whole an authentic 
account of his age. His Tarikh begins with Balban’s accession 
in 1266 and ends with Muhammad bin Tughluq’s death in 1351 
A.D, Barni, while writing about Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughlug, however, showed prejudice and criticised the Sultan 
for his unthoughtful measures. He admired Balban and Ala- 
ud-din Khalji for their deeds. With all his defects, Barni was 
a stimulating historian who revealed the picture of his age, 
through stories, dialogues, and his own remarks and observa- 
tions. The Tarikh, besides a political history, is useful in 
depicting social and cultural life during the Khalji and 
Tughluq rules, 

Another work, almost contemporary to Tartkh-i-Firuz Shahi, 
is Isami’s Shahnamah-l-Hind or Futuh-us-Salatin, This is an 
attempt to tell the story of the Sultans of Delhi in the style of 
great Shahnamah. Isami wrote this in Deccan and it is specially 
valuable for Gujarat. He supports Khusrao’s version of two 
invasions of Gujarat. He also gives the details about the 
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revolt in Gujarat after the assassination of Alp Khan and the 
Afghan revolt during the reign of Mubammad bin Tughluq. 
In many cases Isami isa first-rate independent authority by 
virtue of his local knowledge and his better accessibility to 
facts. 


Amir Khusrao’s works comprised the reigns of the Sultans 
of Delhi from Balban to Tughlaq Shah. They differ in style 
and treatment from Barni and Isami, Amir Khushrao was a 
great Persian poet, So his treatment and approach to the 
historical events would be that of a literary writer. His works, 
even though, have literary touch, are of great historical signi- 
ficance They contain mire of information about the ethical 
beliefs, political convictions and, social systems of that age. 
His historical Mathnavis, Qiran-us-Sadain, Miftah-ul-Futuh, 
Deval Rani Khizar Khan, Nuh Siphir ana Tughlaq Namah depict 
the great age of the Sultans. They contain informations on 
the socicty and culture of the medieval times. 


Shams Siraj, another notable chronicler, had taken up the 
story at the point where Barni left it off viz, from the accession 
of Firuz Shah. His work gives us the account of the campaigns, 
political history and institutions of the Sultanate period His 
description about the situation in Gujarat during the reign of 
Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq, provides us an insight into 
administration and the life in general, 

The other work Sirat-i-Firuz Shahi, is distinct from the 
works so far mentioned. It contains encyclopaedic infor- 
mations about the arts and crafts in India. It is therefore 
valuable and unique work of medieval times. 

ll 


Persian Histories about the Sultanate of Gujarat : 


After the disruption of the Tughluq empire, some of the 
scholars and learned families migrated to Gujarat, Zafar Khan, 
the, Tughluq governor, gave them shelter. The patronage and 
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shelter to the scholars and learned families continued by the 
Muzffaride rulers of the independent Sultante of Gujarat, (810- 
1407 A.D.) Thus the beginning of the independent Sultanate 
gave an incentive to the literary and history writing activities 
on an increased scale. 

Among the most important works about the history of 
Gujarat, under the Sultans, was Husham Khan’s Tarikh-i- 
Bahadur Shahi, This has been lost but the later writers have 
drawn freely their informations from it. Hence we know about 
it from these authors. 

Sultan Mahmud Shah’s period (1458-1511 A.D ) witnessed 
the compilation of a number of histories about the provincial 
Muslim dynasty of Gujarat. Among them are, ‘Dhamimah.t- 
Mathir-l-Mahmid Shahi, Tabqat i-Mahmud Shahi, Ma’athir-i- 
Mahmud Shahi and ‘Tarikh-i-Sadr-i-Jahan, These works are 
primarily ‘intended to glorify the personality and deeds of the 
Sultan. In doing so, they some times highlight the facts or 
hide them, or add to the information on the events, which 
escaped the notice of the earlier chroniclers. The clash of 
Sultan Mahmud Shah, for example, with the Portuguese in the 
battle of Chaul (1508 AD.) has been described elaborately 
by the author of Dhamimah-i-Mathir-i-Mahmud Shahi. 

Besides the description of the political events, these works 
supply us informations on adminastration, court customs, 
recruitment pattern etc. These chronicles in manuscript form? 


are still to be critically ae 
Tarikh.i-Muzaffar Shahi,®,is a short chronicle written about 


the Malwa.campaign of Sultan Muzaffar Shah IL (1511-1526 
A.D.). This campaign was undertaken by the Sultan to 
liberate Sultan Mahmud Khalji from the dominance of his 
Rajput minister Medini Rai. It gives, along with the descrip- 
tion of the war, the information on the early training of the 
Sultan Muzaffar Shah II. The inter-state relations, relations 
of the Sultans with the Koli Rajputs of Mahi Kantha and the 
marriage ties with them are some of the problems hinted 
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at in this work. Thus this work even though sketchy is 
important for us, 

The historiography reached its height under the Mughals, 
Three major works, Mirat-i-Sikandari, Tabgat-i-Akbari and 
Tartkh-i-Ferishtah, on the history of Gujarat under the Sultans 
were completed during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir. These 
works contain exbaustive information on Gujarat under the 
Muslim rule, Mirat-i-Sikandart* of Sikandar bin Manju is an 
informative and palatable account about the Sultans of Gujarat. 
His father and elder brother were the disciples of Saiyid 
Mubarak and Saiyid Miran of Dholka. Sikandar had liking for 
the Bukhari Saiyids and hence he was partial to them and 
their successors in Dholka. Sikandar saw the entry of Akbar 
in Gujarat. Therefore while dealing with Mahmud Shah lif 
and his successors, the immediate past, he comes into his 
own, He made his work valuable by the numerous stories, 
anecdotes and sidelights, Therfore, while reading his historical 
narratives, the realistic picture of the age emerges before us. 
Mirat-i-Siakndari, is primarily a political history of medieval 
Gujarat. A close study of it would help us in understanding 
the pattern of the recruitment of soldiers in army, the nobility 
and the kinship relations among the members of the royal 
families. Moreover the concentration of power among certain 
groups, the social status of the families attached with the royal 
house, the socia! tensions arising due to the state policy and 
other allied problems could be studied from it. 


Tarikh-i-Ferishtah or Gulshan.i-Ibrahimi® of Muhammad 


Kasim Ferishtah was completed during later Mughal period, 
Ferishtah used the same sources as were used by his predece= 
ssors in compiling his history. He wrote his history in Deccan. 
Being very close to the affairs of Deccan, Ferishtah helps us in 
understanding clearly the relations of Gujarat with Deccan, 
The revolt of Bahadur Gilani after the murder of his master. 
Mahmud Gawan, for example, made the life unsafe for the 
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people residiug on the coastal areas of Gujarat. He has 
narrated this event in great detail, The description reveals the 
weakness of the Sultan of Gujarat to check the predatory 
activities of the sea ‘coast of Gujarat. This also helps us in 
understanding the reason for the failure of the Sultans of 
Gujarat to check the Portuguese menace in the beginning of 
the 16th Century. The unprotected large sea coast of Gujarat, 
must have made the life of the people of the coastal area unsafe. 
Thus the problems faced by the people on the coastal areas 
must be distinct from the problems faced by the people living 
in the interior under the complete protection of the Sultans. 
A close study of Ferisbtah and the travellers’ accounts may 
help us in understanding the migration pattern, social customs 
and taboos and the process of assimilation of the foreigners in 
the coastal society. 


Tabgat-i- Akbari’ of Khwajh Nizamuddin was completed 
during the age of Akbar. For gazetteer-like factuality and 
correctness, it is difficult to surpass Khwajah: Nizamuddin, He 
has consulted almost all the available histories for the regional 
histories, especially those of Malwa, Gujarat and Bahmani 
kingdoms. Nizamuddin is a conservative writer and without 
proper scrutiny of the fact, he would prefer to omit it. 


Abul Fazal’s Ain-i-Akbari? is an important source of 
information for the history of medieval Gujarat. It is very 
uscful for the topographical and statistical data The informa- 
tions about revenue methods, classification of the lands and 
the system of administering them help us in under-tanding the 
life of peasantry in medieval Gujarat. Thus Ain could be 
an importent source of information for depicting the rural and 
urban life in medieval Gujarat. 

The 18th century saw another history of Mughal Gujarat, 
Ali Muahmmad Khan’s Mirat-i-Ahmadi™ Ali Muhammd's 
work for the age of Sultans is a condensation of Sikandar’s. 
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He, however, gives some additional facts adout revenue and. 
land administration, 


IV 
The non-Persian Histories : 


Ras Mala: Kinlock Forbes was primarily interested in 
focussing the Rajput valour and heroism, He collected and 
fully utilised the bardic accounts in compiling the Ras Mala. 
The Ras Mala gives us the other side.of the story of medieval 
Gujarat. We have to be cautious in using these accounts for 
they suffer from the defects of exaggeration and hyperbolism. 
Informations about customs, taboos, the position of women, 
the war methods and the social life in general of the Rajputs. 
could be gathered from it. 

The works in Sanskrit : 


Two works in Sanskrit have been recently brought to 
light about Gangdas Raval of Champaner and Ra Mandlik of 
Junagadh. They are Gangdas Pratap Vilas and Mandlik Nripa 
Charlta, 


Gangdas Pratap Vilas? isa drama composed to highlight 
the valour and courage with which Raval Gangdas and 
Rajput soldiers fought the battle against Sultan Muhammad 
Shah of Gujarat. The work is full of exaggeration about 
the heroism of the Rajputs, however, by eliminating exaggera- 
tions we get the idea of medieval war strategy and use of 
different types of weapons in the war, from it. 


Mandlik Nrtpa Charita? is a long poem about the famous 
Rajput ruler Ra Mandlik of Junagadh. ` It gives us the in- 
formation about the childhood and the youth of the king. 
The poet in this poem has described the strength and weak- 
nesses of the young prince. A close study of this poem could 
help us in understanding the Rajput ethics and morals in 
general, It also throws light on the licentious life lived 
by them. 
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Jain and Rojput Sources : 

The search for the new source-material for history writing 
opened an avenue for using Khyats, Rasas and other such 
works to perfect the picture of medieval life. These works 
are priamrily intended to preserve the memory of the heroic 
deeds of great heroes and so they are mainly euologies. 

Muhnot Nensi’s Khyat, written by the court poet of Raja 
Jasvant Singh of Jodhpur, truly reflects Rajput culture. It is 
very important and most reliable source for the study of the 
Rajput history of medieval times. Pandit Gauri Shanka: 
Ojha has used it extensively in his well-known work, History 
of Rajasthan ( Hindi ). 

Karahi de Prabandh, a 16th century poem in old Gojarati 
tells the story ofthe valour of Kanahd Dev of Jhalor against 
Aħa-ud-din Khalji. Similarly, Hammir Raso and Ranmal 
Chhanda, depict the Rajput valour and their noble qualities. 
which even the enemies respected. 


Jainaprabha Suri's Vividha Tirtha Kalpa, a record of the 
Turkish invasion on Gujarat gives a comparative picture 
of the life prevailed in Gujarat prior to the Turkish invasion. 
Lal Chandra Bhagvan- Gandhi’s smal) work, J.naprabha Suri 
and Mnhammad Tughlaq, reveals the patterns of contact which 
have been obscured by too great emphasis on Persian 
histories. 

Medieval Gujarati literature : 


Literature in any form is now accepted as an important 
and significant source for the purpose of history writing. 
Literature helps us in understanding the medieval reality. 
It furnishes us with human models, positive and negative. 
which deeply influence social conduct. Creative and imagina- 
tive literature reflects the web of social relationships, its 
normative ethics and the expression of behavioural standards, ` 
the familial and other personal and inter-personal reiation- 
ships, Thus, for uaderstanding mind or spirit, the intellectual 
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climate of an age, literature is a rich source. Literature 
is an expression of the experiences and imaginations of its 
creator. However these experiences and imaginations of 
the writer relate toa, particular time and particular social 
surroundings. 

Peace, prosperity and political stability in Gujarat had its 
impact on society and literature, In the absence of royal 
patronage and support to men of letters, the Gujarati poetry 
sprang up amongst the home keeping classes, in temples, 
and in social and religious gatherings.!! There were 70 known 
Gujarati poets in medieval times. The caste and the areas 
to which they belonged, is also an indication of the gradual 
transformation of Gujarati society in medieval times. Of 
these poets, 8 were from Kathiawad, 15 from the city of 
Baroda, and remaining scattered to the’ districts of Surat, 
Broach, Kaira and Ahmedabad. The caste and social groups 
to which they belonged is also indicative of gradual decline 
of Brahmanical domination in learning and creative arts 
like literature, Among them 9 were Baniyas, 8 Kanbis, 7 
Artisans, 9 Sudras and the rest were Brahmins of different 
sections, 12 


The earliest poet of medieval Gujarat was Narsimh 
Mehta. He was a Nagar Brahmin of Junagadh He lived 
in the second half of the 15th century and composed 
devotional songs for Lord Krishna, They have still a powerful 
grip over the large population of both rural and urban areas 
of Gujarat. The Bhakti movement was initiated by him in 
Gujarat. It proved a powerful agent for gradual change in 
social and religions ideas and beliefs of the people. 13 
The social and religous trasformation which began with 
Narshimh reached its climax in the 17th century. The 
poets of this century in Gujarat attacked the evils from which 
the ‘society was suffering.'* Narshimh is famous in the 
country for his devotional song, “Vaishnav Jan To Tene Re 
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Kahiye, Je Pid Parai Jane Re,”?® He has emphasised the noble 
qualities necessary for reaching the God, In one of his poems, 
he expressed the view that God is not in favour of the man- 
made divisions of the socicty. He said that all are equal in the 
eyes of God. Narsimh was not only a preacher but alsoa 
practising reformist. The untouchables were discarded by 
the upper caste groups but Narsimh had sympathies for them 
and also he sang with them the Bhajans for the whole night 
and forgot about its repercussions on his family, through the 
action of the caste. He suffered the excommunication by 
his caste. Narsimh has at times projected these social 
sufferings in his poems. 


Nyaya Sunder (1560), Akho (1615), Premanand (1636) 
and Shamal Bahtt (1718), were among the poets who 
reproduced effectively in their writings the social environment 
in which they grew. Though they differed in their style and, 
treatment of the theme, they shared common concern with 
social and religous evils, Nyaya Sunder’s Rup Chandra 
Kumvar Ras (1581) is distiact both in theme and its 
treatment. The central theme of this Ras is the prestige and 
power enjoyed by Mahajan as a representative of the 
people, This throws a light on the very important. social 
institution of Mahajan, The role of it in the socio-economic 
life of Gujarat was important. Number of research papers 
have been written on this theme. So this Ras has an immense 
value for the study of Mahajan as a medieval institution. 1° 


Akho was a critical poet and like a true Vairagi, he 
appealed to the people to live righteous life, the noble path 
to salvation. His poems are known as Chhappas (attacks on 
society). Akho, through comaparison, similies and forms of 
figures of speech discards the existing social values. In one 
of his Chhappas he attacked the dominance of Sanskrit among 
the languages and of Brahmanas in the Hindu socicla system!" 
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Premanand wasa great poet of the (17th century. He 
drew inspiration for his literary creation from the Puranas. 
He has immortalised some Puranic figures through his poems. 
He sang his poems before the large village gatherings on 
Mana and through this. profession he earned his livlihood, 
Okha Haran, Nal Damyanti, Akhyan and Sudam Charita are 
his famous works, They give us the glimpse of the 
contemporary society.* Shamal Bhatt had a great faith 
in power, and intelligence of man, He argues that man 
should be freed from social bondage. His characters are in 
total defiance of caste or parental despotism. He also attacks 
the superstitions and preaches practical lessons of life. Suda 
Bohterl, Padmavat Ni Varta, and Panch Dand Ni Varta are the 
famous works of Shamal Bhatt.'® 

Varnaka Samuchaya®® is an important source for the social 
and cultural history of medieval Gujarat. This has been 
edited in Gujarati by Professors B.J. Sandesara and R.N. 
Mehta. Varieties of subjects such as food; dress, types of 
cloth, houses, horse etc, have been described in different 
Varnakas, The collection of these different Varnakas, came 
to be known as Varnaka Samuchaya. 


Travellers’ Accounts 

The accounts of the Europzan travellers form an impor- 
tant source for the study of medieval Gujarat. They throw 
flood of light on society, economy, religious instiutions, 
manners and customs. 

Ludvico di Varthema,*! a Bolognese traveller visited 
Gujarat in 1503 A.D. He tells us about the coastal trade of 
Gujarat and the items which were sold and purchased in the 
foreign trade. Besides this, he also gives information about 
Sultan Mahmud Begada and the life of the people: in’ general, 

Similarly, Duarte Barbosa;** ‘a Portugese, left behind him 
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rich informations about Gujarat during the times of Sulatans 
Mahmud Begada and Muzaffar Shah II. His work is known 
as The Book of Duarte Barbosa, It mainly deals with the 
Portuguese trade and the policy adopted by them to monopolise 
the Indian trade. This account belps us in understanding the 
course adopted by the Sultans or Gujarat to fight the Portugese 
challenge. 

Afonso Albuquerge’s Commentaries is of immense value 
to us because it contains the information about Malik Gopi 
and Malik Ayaz, the two important nobles of Gujarat during 
the reigns of Sultans Mahmud Begada and Muzaffar Shah Il, 


Peter Mundy** and Pietro Della Valle?* visited Gujarat 
during the reign of Jahangir. Albert de Mandeislo,?® a German 
was in this province during Shah Jahan’s time and De 
Thevenot, a French visited it during the early years of 
Aurangzeb’s reign. Their accounts have brought to light 
many aspects of life in medieval Gujarat. 

Dr. John Frayer, a surgeon to Surat Factory, Rev. J. 
Ovingtoo, Chaplain at Bombay and Surat and Henry Lord 
Chaplain were in the service of The East India Company. 
Their descriptions are valuable for our study. Henry Lord 
Chaplain, for example, gives an cloborate description of 
Baniyas and Parsis of Surat *° 


Recently the Sale deeds have been Studied extensively by 
the scholars to focus the population distribution pattern, the 
social groupings, urban settlements and the economy in 
general. The Sale deeds help us in understanding the urban 
life. Number of research articles on Khat Patras (Sale deeds) 
have been published and thus it could be seen that the growing 
interest in the interpretation of the Khat Patras have helpcd us 
in understanding better the medieval society and economy. It 
has been observed that Khat Patras of 18th and early 19th 
centuries have proved significant source to highlight the 
condition of people under the Maratha tule. 
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M.R. Majumdar: Sahitykar Akho (Gujarati), pp. 173-176, 
Umashankar Joshi: Akho Ek Adhyayn, (GUJ.) pp. 119-123. 
Premanand is known as ‘Gagariva Bhatt’. He used huge copper 
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K.M. Munshi: Op. cit., pp. 174-200. 
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MUSLIM SOURCES OF THE HISTORY 
OF GUJARAT 
(13th to 18th Century A.D.» 


Dr, ANSHUMAN MUKHERJEE 
(Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan) 


‘GUJARAT, POSSIBLY the most prosperous province of medieval 
India, came in contact with the Islamic world long before it 
had become an iategral part of the Delhi Sultanate, In the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D., it bore the brunt of the 
‘Ghaznavid and the Ghurid invasions but it could not be 
conquered, Sultan Ala-ud-Din Khalji fitted out two military 
expeditions against Gujarat and reduced it to subservience. 
From the late fourteenth to the early seventies of the sixteenth 
century it remained under the independent Sultans and 
thereafter Akbar annexed Gujarat to his dominions. By mid- 
eighteenth century when the Mughal empire was tottering 
toward its fall Gujarat turned into a cockpit and passed under 
Maratha suzerain influence, 


The contemporary hisrorical writings in Arabic and Persian 
inscriptions and coins are the main sources of information 
about Gujarat during the middle ages, 


With some notable exceptions most of the contemporary 
historical literature are general history of medieval India in 
which Gujarat has been alluded to, Instead of dealing with 


* Tam deeply beholden to Dr. Saiyid Athar Abbas Rizvi who rendered my 
task easier by truthfully translating into Hindi the contemporary Persian 
and Arabic historica! literature. In fact, some of my observations are 
mere echoes from his writings. My grateful acknowledgent is due also to 
Bayley, S. C. Misra and Zahirud Din Malik from whose books I have 
borrowed. 
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‘Gujarat elaborately the authors have paid scant and passing 
attention to it, Consequently a vivid picutre of medieval 
Gujarat including life and condition of her people, their social 
‘behaviour, ethics, religion, culture, education and institutions 
does not emerge at all from their writings, and in vain do we 
look for its flourishing trade and commerce for which it was 
renowned in those days, and for the pattern of administration 
woven by its Muslim governors, Besides, these writers are not 
trained historians and their handiworks are not history in the 
modern sense of the term. They have chronicled events of 
political importance, and -at least some of them betray a 
theological bias. 

One such writer, Zia-ud-Din Barani, a bigoted Sunni 
Musalman who unhesitatingly calls himself a well-wisher of 
the Muslims, uses abusive and filthy language against Nasir 
ud Din Khusraw Shah, renegade depressed caste Hindu of 
‘Gujarat who usurped power having killed his master and homo- 
sexual lover, Kutubud Din Mubarak Khalji, by way of reprisal 
‘but does not severely condemn the latter for his perverted and 
-crade sexual appetite. He gives him the epithet of As Sultan 
‘Ush Shahid for his murder at the hands of the Gujarati Kafirs 
\( the Barwar tribe). 


This category of sources also includes a travelogue in 
/Arabic and a memoir in Persian which give us some informa- 
tion about medieval Gujarat. 


Asarul Bilad is perhaps the earliest work of this kind 
written by Zakaria Al Kazwini who was born at Kazwin in 
Iran. He wrote the book between 1263 and 1275 A.D. 
Zakaria did not come to India; he collected data from 
important contemporary works and compiled them in his 
book. The book contains interesting information about the 
shrine of Somnath in Gujarat and tells us that more than a 
dac of Hindus used to assemble at the temple with valuable 
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offerings during lunar eclipse ; it also refers to the popular 
Hindu belief in metempsychosis that departed souls having 
left the mortal remains of human beings thronged the temple 
and god Somnath reincarnated them at his will. We are 
also told that ten thousand villages were assigned to the 
temple for its upkeep ; that water from the Ganges was carried 
there for washing the temple and as an offering to the deity ; 
that one thousand Brahmins worshipped the idol and took 
care of the pilgrims and that five hundred young and pretty 
dancing girls performed at its entrance and were sustained by 
the pilgrims’ offerings. We also getin it a brief account of 
Sultan Mahmud Ghazni's sack of Somnath and the fall of 
fifty thousand Hindus in its defence. As a source book for 
writing a detailed factual account of Gujarat it is absolutely 
worthless though it may be cf some interest to the social 
historian of the period. 


Our next literary source is Jamiut-Tawarikh composed in 
Persian by Rashid-ud-Din in 1310 A.D. Although based on Abu 
Rehan Al Beruni’s monumental work the book contains some 
important facts about Gujarat, and we learn that the country 
was big and connected with Multan by rivers and highways, 
that there were eighty thousand prosperous cities and villages 
inclusive of Cambay and Somnath and that the people were 
happy and affluent. Rashid-ud-Din also speaks of the tillage of 
soil in Gujarat and products ; he alludes to the prevalence of 
idolatry there and visit paid to Somnath temple by the Hindu 
pilrgims from all over India, and to its flourishing commerce. 
He mentions export of Malwa sugar and other merchandises 
from the ports of Gujarat to foreign countries. 

Ala-ud-Din Khaljis miltary campaign against Gujarat 
and its Gonquest find mention in Zia-ud-Din Baraii’s 
Tarikh-i-Firuzshahi, which has. been too much utilized by 
the modern historians of, medieval India. Barani, who believed 
in the inexorable forces of Destiny and in divine motivation 
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‘behind all historical events, was born in Ghiyas-ud-Din Balban’s 
reign and completed his ‘Tarikh in 1357 A.D, The author 
-narrates the history of the Delhi Sultanate from Balban’s reign 
to the sixth regnal year of Firozshah Tughlug. His father 
Muid-ul-Mulk and paternal uncle Alaul Mulk were held in high 
esteem by Jalal-ud-Din Khalji and Ala-ud-Din Khalji. He had 
been educated ia his boyhood by the renowned learned men of 
„his times. He was Sheikh Nizam-ud-Din Aulia’s devotee, Amir 
Khusraw’s friend and an acquintance of their contemporary 
scholars, i 


In Firuzshah Tughlug’s reiga he wrote all his works 
-without royal patronage, suffered terribly at the hands of his 
‚enemies and terms of imprisonment for some time. His last 
days were spent in penury and he died miserably. At several 
places in Tarikh.i-Firuzshahi he refers to his own self and to 
his forebears, However, he enjoyed great reverence at the 
court of Muhammad Bin Tughluq where he remained for 
seventeen years and three months, Barani writes, “Sultan 
Muhammad has given me refuge and he is my patron, I have 
never seen before the immense reward and honour he conferred 
upon me nor can I dream of them in future.” But nowhere 
in his book he mentions in precise term the administrative 
office he held, and we are left in the dark as to the nature 
of his duties and obligations to the State, Possibly he was 
Muhammad Bin Tughluq’s Nadeem ( Mosahib ) whom the 
Sultan consulted in times of difficulty, We Jearn from 
Barani’s account that when the Sultan pitched his camp at 
Sultanpur during his march to Gujarat for reducing the Amiran- 
i-Sadah to behaviour he enquired of the historian if he ever 
came across in books of history the offences for which capital 
punishment was inflicted on culprits by emperors in ancient 
times, and he could not be satisfied with Barani’s reply, 
Again when Muhammad Bin Tughlug after putting down a 
wevolt in Devgiri was going to fight Muhammad Taghi who 
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had raised the banner of revolt in Gujarat he discussed with 
Barani the causes of insurrection and the latter ruefully says that 
he could not tell him for fear of his lfe tbat revolts and tumults 
in his kingdom were due tg his wanton killing of innocent men. 
But it goes to Barani’s credit that he advised the Sultan to 
abdicate the throne, 

Barani was not so much interested in wars and conquests 
as in revealing. personalities of kings and nobles, 
According to a modern historian of medieval Gujarat “he 
(Barani), was ignorant of military affairs”, and this is possibiy 
why his treatment of Ala-ud-Din Khalji’s invasion of Gujarat 
is far from masterly and the facts supplied by him pertaining 
to it are scrappy and meagre. He is also very callous and 
careless about dates. Without giving a thought to its 
underlying or even to its immediate course he abruptly 
refers to the despatch of Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Kban to 
Gujarat for its subjugation in the third year of the Alai 
reign, to the occupation of all the districts of Naharwala 
and Gujarat, flight of the Gujarat king Karan Rai from 
Naharwala to Devgiri, capture of his wives, daughters, 
treasures and elephants by the Muslim soldiery, and 
large scale plunder of Gujarat’s wealth and resources. Barani 
does not forget to mention the dispatch of the idol of Somnath 
to Delhi for being trampled upon by the. Muslims possibly 
because the act was gratifying to his religious susceptibilities, 
He alludes to Nusrat Khan's onward march to Cambay, to 
excessive accumulation of wealth and property in the hands 
of the Arab merchants and ship masters of Gujarat whom he 
calls Khwaja, to his forcible capture of Kafur Hazar Dinari— 
a Hindu convert and a slave—from lawful possession of 
his master, an Arab merchant of Cambay and bestowal upon 
Sultan Ala-ud-Din Khalji who grew enamoured of the slave 
(Kafur) for his handsome appearance and unnatural connection 
with him and who raised him to the Vizier’s office and to that 
‘of the Commander-in-Chief. 
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Barani also notices the execessive oppression made on the 
Khalji army in Gujarat which included a large number of new 
Muslims, for making them disgorge the Sultan’s share of the 
booty (Khums and Ghanimat), their mutiny as a result and its 
ruthless suppression, and also Ali Khan’s appointment to the 
government of Gojarat, 


But strangely enough, he omits Ala-ud-Din Khalji’s second 
invasion of Gujarat, capture of Deval Devi (the Gujarat 
princess), her dispatch to Delhi at the entreaty of her mother 
Kanwala (Kamala) Devi, ‘whom Ala-ud-Din had espoused’, the 
love affair between Deval Devi and Ala-ud-Din’s heir-designate 
Khizr Khan and their subsequent marriage, This omission 
either wilfully or through inadvertence is a serious lacuna in 
his book so far as Gujarat history is concerned. However, 
Barani explains Alap Khan’s recall from Gujarat to Delhi, his 
assassination there without any fault of his, and the 
widespread insurrection that broke in Gujarat asa result. 
We are also informed about the death of Malik Kamal-ud-Din 
Gurg who had been asked to put down the revolt, at the hands 
of the Gujarati insurgents, and Kutub-ud-Din Mubarak Khalji’s 
success in quelling the disturbance in the province, in 
establishing law and order and in inculcating discipline in the 
army there. 


Barani says that the authors of the Gujarat rebellion were 
subdued and sent to far off places, and the Sultan appointed 
Zafar Khan, (his father-in-law) Wali of Gujarat who restored 
order within three or four months and settled the state of 
affairs in Gujarat so well that her people soon forgot all about 
Alap Khan’s benevolent rule. But Zafar Khan was not allowed 
to live long and rule Gujarat. He too was killed by the Sultan 
for no fault of his and Gujarat lost an able administrator. 
The void caused by Zafar’s demise was filled by Khusraw 
Khan’s brother, Husam-ud-Din, an apostate from Islam, who 
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having organized the Hindu Barwars of Gujarat, rose in 
rebellion against the Sultanate but was coerced and sent in 
irons to Delhi by the local Muslim nobles, Peace returned to 
the province soon after Wahi-ud-Din Qureshi’s arrival there as 
its governor. During Ghiyas-ud-Din Tughluq’s reign Malik Taj- 
ud-Din Jafar was appointed governor of Gujarat, and Ghiyas- 
ud-Din’s successor Muhammad Bin Tughluq efficiently arranged 
for collection of land revenue in Gujarat ; but he indiscreetly 
put Najba (the son of a commoner who was a singer by 
profession) in charge of the administration of Gujarat and 
appointed Ahmed Aiyaz’s slave Muqbil to the Naib-Vizier’s 
office there. His mistaken notion that Amiri-Sadgans were at 
the root of all disturbances in his dominion made the ruler of 
Dhar (his favourite), Aziz Khimmar, kill eighty-nine of them 
antagonising their brethren in Gujarat who instantaneously 
rose in rebellion against him, Muqbil, who was then on his way 
to Delhi via Dabhoi and Barcda with treasures and horses of 
the royal stable in Gujarat, was vanquished and plundered by 
Amiri-Sadgan of Gujarat, Even the Gujarati merchants who 
were then going to Delhi with merchandises were mercilessly 
looted ; the rebellious Amirs became so powerful that they 
marched upon Cambay letting loose the forces of anarchy in 
the province. 


Muhammad Bin Tughluq’s erstwhile tutor Qutlugh Khan 
volunteered his services for coercing the rebels but he was not 
allowed to do so by the monarch who himself went to Gujarat 
via Mount Abu and quelled the insurrection. But his exit 
from Gujarat was soon followed by an uprising under 
Muhammad Taghi (a slave of Mubammad Bin Tughluq) which 
brought him back to the province where having defeated the 
rebel and putting him to flight he spent three consecutive 
years in its re-settlement, All these pieces of information are 
scattered over the pages of Barani’s book which a thoughtful 
student of Gujarat history cannot but overlook. But surely 
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‘the most glaring defect of his is the purposeful exclusion from 
his account of Shadi Dadar’s discomfiture and death at the 
hands of the Parao tribe in Gujarat whom he abhorred and 
considered unworthy of .mention, and this reduces the value 
of Tarikh-i-Firuzshahi as a source book for the history of 
medieval Gujarat. 


Amir Khusraw was born at Patiali in India in 1253 A.D. 
and died in 1325 A.D, He was appointed Mushafdar ( an 
-ecclesiastical officer) in the reign of Jalal-ud-Din Khalji at an 
emolument of twelve hundred tankas. He was with Ala-ud- 
Din Knalji during his Chitor campaign. Although a poet he 
may be rightly regarded as the court annalist of the Khalji 
reign because his monumental works, most of which are in 
verse, have historical events of the period as their themes, 
and they throw ample light on socio-cultural conditions 
of the people of that era. Asa source material his composi- 
tions have been considered “equal, if not greater, to the 
histories written by Barani and Isami”. In addition to Qiran- 
us Sadain and Matlaul Anwar he wrote Miftah-ul-Futuh ( 1291 
A.D. ). Khazain-ul-Futuh (1311-12 A.D.), Deval Rani-Khizr 
Khan (1316 A.D,), Nuh Sipahr (1318-19 A.D.) and 
Tughlugnama ( 1320 A.D. ) which “are an epitome of the great 
age of the Sultans”. 


Khusraw has described historical events chronologically and 
with meticulous care and has not allowed them to be distorted 
by his poetic imagination. His dates are authentic, Unlike 
Barani he has shown great ability and impartiality in his 
narration of wars and conquest and it seems that he himself 
was an adept in the art of warfare. It has been aptly remarked 
that but for Amir Khusraw our knowledge of the history of the 
Khaljis and the first Tughluq dynasty would have remained 
incomplete. 


Nevertheless, he has very briefly described Ala-ud-Din’s 
«military activities in Gujarat in his Khazain-ul-Futuh which he 
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wrote in prose in order to show his skill as a prose writer, He 
has used so many Arabic words, metaphors and similies that 
its diction has become ornate and it has become more difficult 
to understand than his works in verses, 


Hewever, we learn from it that Ala-ud-Din sent a farman 
on 23 February, 1289 A.D. to Arizewata bidding him direct his 
forces for dismantling the temple of Somnath on the littoral 
of Gujarat; that Ulugh Khan was put in command of the 
ferces, that the provincial capital fell after much bloodshed, 
that Khan-i-Azam with his troops moved to the sea-board, 
besieged Somnath and the army of the faithfuls broke the idols 
sending the biggest of them to Delhi, aud that thereafter 
Naharwala, Cambay and some other maritime cities of Gujarat 
were overrun and occupied by them. 


Amir Khusraw’s Deval Rani-Khizr Khan composed in 
verse, however, contains a better and fuller treatment of the 
same and records Ala-ud-Din Khalji’s two invasions of Gujarst. 
the amorous affair between Khizr Khan and Deval Devi who 
had been brought to Delhi from the south where she with her 
father was in flight, and their subsequent marriage held in 
secret and without ostentatious ceremony, and itis by far an 
improvement upon Barani. 


Isami, a contemporary of Muhammad Bin Tughluq, speaks 
of Gujarat in his Futuh us Salatin written in verse and in 
imitation of Firdausi’s Shahnama. He began writing the book 
on 9 December, 1319 and took five months and nine days to 
complete it on 14 May, 1320 when he himself was forty. Isami 
who had been compelled to leave Delhi for Dauletabad with 
his aging grandfather—who died at the very first halt—wrote 
his account far away from Delhi and nearer Gujarat, He is 
therefore a more dependable authority than either Barani or 
Amir Khusraw. He supplies us with some additional informa- 
tion about the Khalji forays in Gujarat, and his portrayal of 
Shadi Dadar’s incursion into Gujarat, the remarkable bravery 
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shown by the Parao tribe in its defence and Shadi’s defeat 
and death at their hands is quite truthful and vivid. 


The indefatigable Moorish traveller Sheikh Faqih Abu 
Abdulla well-known as Ibn Batuta and an inhabitant of 
Tangier arrived in Sind on 12 September 1333 in the reign of 
Muhammad Bin Tughlug, His travelogue was written in 
Arabic after he left India by Ibn Juzaye Al Kalbi and com- 
pleted in 1355-56 ; it was styled Tuhfarun Nuzzar fi Gharaib il 
Amsar wa Ajaib ul Asfar and renamed Rehla by Dr. Agha 
Madhi Husain. 


Ibn Batuta toured through Gujarat and visited Cambay, 
Kawa and Kandhar situated on its south-western littoral in 
November 1342. His account of the rebellion of Afghan 
Amirs in Gujarat is reliable and rich in information, His 
description of the city of Cambay is microscopic and minute. 
There is a wealth of information in Rehla about the wealthy 
foreign merchants of Cambay, their resources and magnificent 
buildings, and about the local Sufi saints, their hospices and 
service to the people. 


Verily historiogaphy of medieval Gujarat would remain 
incomplete if menetion is not made of Wassaf’s Toziyat ul 
Amsar which though not primarily a travelogue contains a 
“colourful description of Gujarat on the eve of Turkish attack” 
and also “an accurate account of the first invasion of Gujarat”, 


Similarly we cannot lose sight of Shams-i-Siraj Afif's 
Tarikh.i-Firuzshahi. The author begins the history of the 
Sultanate from where Barani left off and his work is a very 
valuable source book for what happened in Gujarat during the 
regime of Firuz Shah Tughluq. We should also take note of 
Yahya Bin Sarhindi’s Tarikh-i-Mubarakshahi which has been 
called “a single work of outstanding importance” produced in 
the days of the Saiyad Sultans of Delhi for its accuracy of 
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dates and important sidelight on the Khalji attack on 
Gujarat, 


The age of the great Mughals witnessed a number of major 
historical works in Persian such as Khawaja Nizamud Din 
Ahmad’s Tabgat-i-Akbari, Ferishta’s Gulshan i-Ibrahimi, 
Rizqulla Mushtaq’s Wagiat-Mushtagi, Mulla Ahmad Thattawi’s 
Tarikh-i-Alfi, Abul Fazls Akbarnama, Sheikh Ilahdad Faizi 
‘Sarhindi’s Akbarnama, Nurul Haq’s Nubdat-ut-Tawarikh, Tahir 
Muhammad’s Rouzat ut Tahirin, Hasan Bin Muhammad's 
Ahsan ut Tawarikh, Abdul Baqi’s Maasir-i-Rahimi and Abdul 
Hamid Lahori’s Badshahnama, Each of these contains 
important facts about medieval Gujarat. Even Emperor 
Jehangir’s memoirs has some valuable information about 
Gujarat including his remission of trade duties at its ports, 
coining of money in the mint of Cambay and an eye witness 
account of the cities of Cambay and Ahmedabad. 


But it must be admitted that the exhaustive account of 
Gujarat given by Nizam ud Din Ahmad in his Tabgat-i-Akbari 
isnot merely a mine of information but also absolutely 
dependable because of the author’s personal and close contact 
with the province as its Imperial Bakhshi. 


Besides these, we also have a few more contemporary 
works that fall under the category of regional history. The 
first and the most important is Mirat-i-Sikandari. lt deals ex- 
clusively with Gujarat and contains its history from Zafar Khan 
Bin Wajihul Malk to Muzaffar Shah IlI. Its author Sikandar 
Bin Muhammad Manjhu served Khan-i-Azam Aziz Koka 
the Mughal Viceroy of Gujarat and fought with him against 
the Gujarat Sultan Muzaffar Shah III, In 1617 he waited 
upon Emperor Jehangir at Ahmedabad. Jehangir wrote 
about Sikandar in his memoir that he had a very good 
knowledge of the history of Gujarat. He completed the 
book either in 1611 or 1613. Apart from political events he 
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had occasionally alluded to foundation of cities, and to society: 
and culture of the period. 


Possibly Sikandar’s ancestors belonged to Gujarat and he 
himself -was under the patronage of Bukhari Saiyads who. 
played an important role at the court of its independent 
Sultans. “This connection with the Bukhari Saiyads probably 
accounts for the prominence which the writer -gives. in his 
chronicle to the acts of the holy men of the family on which 
the writer dwells with apparent interest”. It has been also 
suggested that the author was either a mystic himself or a 
disciple of some Muslim mystics who having supernatural 
powers could perform miracles, and itis why his “history is 
full of references to their miraculous acts, and to the influence 
which—especially those of the Bukhari Saiyad family— 
exercised on the fortunes of the Gujarat dynasty”. One of the 
chief objectives of the writer was to extol them, and “‘it is full 
of allusions to their peculiar tenets and pretensions”, Other- 
wise Mirat-i-Sikandari is an impartial account of medieval 
Gujarat the value of which can hardly be exaggerated, 


Another contemporary history of the independent Sultans 
of Gujarat is Haji ud Dabir’s Jafar ul Waleh Be Muzaffar Wa 
Aleh which also refers to Jaunpur, Malwa, Khandesh and to 
the Delhi Sultans. The author who spent several years in 
Gujarat wrote it in Arabic from his personal knowledge 
although he consulted Mirat-i-Sikandari. 


We now come to Mirat-i-Ahmadi possibly the only con- 
temporary chronicle of Mughal Gujarat although it contains an 
account of its independent Sultans which is a mere 
condensation of Mirat-i-Sikandari. Its writer Ali Muhammad 
Khan was appointed Diwan of Gujarat towards the end of 
Muhammad Shah’s reign (1719-1748). He commenced the 
book in 1758-and completed it in 176), We get in it an 
account of the province from its conquest by Akbar to the 
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reign of Muhiul Millat (Shah Jehan III ). The third chapter 
-of the book that deals with Gujarat and its revenues is really 
useful. The book has many important facts about the 
people, their habitations, cattle-wealth, soil cultivation, 
agricultural and horticultural products and the manufacture 
of Gujarat. The writer speaks of nice cultivation which 
was introduced in Gujarat in his days. lt is also important 
for statistical details and revenue matters, and for the 18th 
century Gujarat it is indeed a storehouse of knowledge, 


Last but not the least is Mirat ul Haquiq written by 
Aitamad Ali Khan, Possibly the author was a retired 
Mughal official ‘who had served both at Surat aud Cambay and 
had access to official circles as well as merchants of the 
above ports”, In this voluminous work the author has dealt 
with the sair duties and the mint revenues at the ports of 
Surat and Cambay. He has also described the karkhanas, 
mahals aud prices of commodities in Gujarat. The book is 
helpful for the economic historian of medieval Gujarat. 


Inscriptions and coins belonging to medieval Gujarat 
supplement our knowledge of the province which we derive 
from the aforesaid chronicles. As for inscriptions they are 
in Gujarati, Persian and Arabic, and are private, Some of 
them are even bilingual. A study of Epigraphia Indo- 
Moslemica reveals that they bclong to mosques and tombs 
erected in Gujarat in medieval times, and have been found at 
such places in Gujarat as Petlad, Cambay, Jalor, Dwarka etc. 


Likewise we learn a good deal about the coins of 
medieval Gujarat from the writings of -experts on Gujarat 
numismatics and can classify them into (a) Qudhaiya Coins 
(Ass money) (b) Coins of the independent Sultans of Gujarat 
and (c) the Mughal fabrics particularly Akbari Fulus, Tarka 
and Tarki, and Salimi coins. We also learn that there were 
-a number of mint towns in medieval Gujarat, namely Cambay, 
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Surat, Ahmedabad, Porbandar, Junagarh, Baroda, Champaner, 
Girnar and Khanpur. 


As for utitilisation of these sources of information one is 
constrained to remark that not much has been done in this 
respect, Apart from M.S. Commisariat’s History of Gujarat 
and Dr. S. C. Misra’s very well written monograph entitled 
“The Rise of Muslim Power in Gujarat” which contains its 
history from 1298 to 1442, there is no other authoritative 
book on the subject. Moreover nobody has taken up 
Gujarat except Dr Surendra Gopal of Patna University and 
it looks like a vast virgin field eagerly looking forward 
to its exploitation. The ‘same is truz of socio-cultural 
history of medieval Gujirat. Professor S C. Misra’s 
pioneering work entitled Muslim Communities in Gujarat 
and Sri M, R. Majumdar’s Cultural History of Gujarat fulfil 
the need only partially. It is therefore high time that 
young scholars with adequate knowledge of Persian should 
devote themselves to the study of all aspects of the history 
of medieval Guj irit —political, social and econmic. 
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Modern Period 


FAMILY PAPERS AS SOURCE MATERIAL 
OF GUJARAT HISTORY-MODERN PERIOD 


(A Case Study of Documents of Sarabhai family 1920-1947.) 


Dr. Kum, BHATT USHA GHANSHYAMBHAI 
(University; School of Social Sciences, Gujarat University) 


FAMILY papers are very valuable and important but 
unexplored source material for modern Indian history. The 
documents of Sarabhai family may take a very important 
and central place if they are explored by the historians. 
Sarabhai family has perhaps a unique history and position in 
the modern history of Gujarat. The family was uiban and 
industrial one, it was not merely a business family, it 
contributed a lot to the freedom struggle (1920-1947) of our 
country, The family played an important role in social regener- 
ation movement of Gujarat. So ina sense the documents of 
Sarabhai family throw light mainly on socio-economic and 
politico-cultural history of mcdern Gujarat. At presert 
Sarabhai foundation is busy arranging and classifying the 
documents of Sarabhai family which constitute a vast anda 
varied bulk, 


L 


The documents of Sarabhai family ( 1920-1947) mean 
the documents of Ambalal Sarabhai ( 1858-)a well-known 
industrialist and textile miil owner. He develcped good 
contact with the national leaders of the freedom movement. 
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He had close contact with Gandhiji. During .the financial 
crisis in Sabarmati Harijan Ashram—Ahmedabad, a young 
man came and gave a good amount of financial fund. 
Gandhiji did not mention his name in the autobiography but 
he was Ambalal Sarabhai. Ambalal Sarabhai contributed a 
lot for the freedom movement and his role inspired and helped 
other family members to participate actively in the freedom 
struggle. 


The contact with the national leaders and the participa- 
tion in the freedom movement was one of the remarkable 
characteristics of the highly urban industrial aristocratic family 
of Ahmedabad city. A letter written by Ambalalji dated 
27th June, 1924 to Bharatidevi and available from her file 
( papa and mummy's letters, English and Gujarati, pp. | to 462 ) 
is in connection with the All India Congress Committee 
meeting and the house party at the ‘Retreat’, ( the residence of 
Sarabhai family at Shahibag, Ahmedabad ) Ambalal’s letters 
to the children, wife etc. throw light on the family atmosphere, 
human-relations, the living and the working style etc, e, g. 
Ambalal wrote to Bharatidevi from Pachrukhi on 10th 
December, 1926 as follows : 


...“I am thankful to him for the Jove that exists in our 
family, between the children and the parents and pray that 
it may continue to be so pure and selfless for ever, 1 also pray 
that the relationship between the children may also be such. 
Such near blood relatives are God’s choicest gift.” 


One of the letters shows the approach towards education, 
According to Ambalal as he mentioned in his letter to 
Bharatidevi on 27th June, 1924 the object of study isto 
acquire the right sort of culture. 

His correspondence in connection with the business, Calico 
Mill, will definitely help the reader to understand the industrial, 
economic and financial position of modern Gujarat, 

16 
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Il 


Ambalal’s sister Ansuya Sarabhai played a very important 
role in Ahmedabad textile workers’ movement and founded 
Majoor Mahajan Sangh (Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Association ) in 1921. The published material by T.L.A. 
in the form of various books and the files of the magazine 
Majoor Sandesh forms the important part of Ansuya Sarabhai’s 
documents, Her personal documents are yet to be searched, 
The leaflets distributed during the textile mill workers’ strike 
during the year are in the museum of Sabarmati Harijan 


Ashram, Many letters and leaflets are published in the 
collected works of Mahatma Gandhi. 


II 


Tbe documents of Ambalal’s cousin sisters (the daughters 
of Chimanlal Nagindas, Nirmalabehn Bakubhai and Indumati 
Sheth ) may be included in the documents of Sarabhai family. 
As both the women were active in the public life and the 
freedom movement their documents are also equally important, 


IV 


Ambalal’s wife Sarala Devi’s documents are listed in the 
tentative form. The list of ber personal diaries of the years 
1917, °18, 719, 29, °30, '31, °32, °33, 34, '35, °36, °37, °39, °40, 
*41, 42, '43, 46, may provide very valuable source material’ 
The historical study of the notes will be beneficial for the 
purpose, Her files in connection with various women’s 
organizations like Jyotisangh, Gujarat Stri Kelvani Mandal, 
Vikasgriha etc. are worth searching, Her letters pertaining to 
13’organizations, the friends, members of the family may 


provide very valuable source material, Some letters she received 
from others‘ are also available, 


vV 


Mridula Sarabhai’s (Ambalal’s eldest child) documents are 
ample and much more informative. She founded Jyotisangh, 
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a women's organization for the uplift of women of Gujarat in 
1936, Later .on she founded another such organization 
Vikasgriha, She was very active in the freedom movement. 
More than 1,263 files are available as far as the documents of 
Mridulaji are concerned. Her personal notes, diaries and 
letters are a valuable source material. As already noted, 
Mridulaji founded Jyotisangh in 1936. Since 1936 her docu- 
ments in connection with Jyotisangh throw ample light on the 
modern history of Gujarat. Her letters written to various 
national leaders, social workers and other prominent personali- 
ties are noteworthy, Here is a very good history of the 
women’s organization established during the Gandhian era. 
The financial aspect of the organization becomes clear from the 
various letters such as the following : 


(i) A letter of Mridulaji written from Jyotisangh, Golvad, 
Ahmedabad to Shri Kantilal Chandulal, Bombay, dated 
21st May, 1936 from file Z/A Jyotisangh 21st May, 
1936 to 26th August, 1936. 


(ii) (a) Her letter to the Honorary Secretary, Bombay Presi- 
dency Women’s Council, Town Hall, Bombay, written 
from Ahmedabad dated 30th July, 1938. 


(b) A letter to the President of Executive Committee 
of Jyotisangh dated 7th March, 1940, 


The mixed approach or reaction and response towards the 
women’s organization is seen from (a) a letter written by 
Pushpabehn Mehta dated 25th December, 1936, (b) a letter 
from Chaibar Keshavlal Kalyanji to Mridulabehn from 
Bhavnagar dated 19th December, 1936, (c) a letter from Shah 
Amrit Dalpatbhai from Nairobi dated 27 Jan. available from the 
file 2/B Jyotisangh 1936. It is interesting to note women’s 
approach towards politics from a letter written by the president 
of Akhil Hind Mahila Parishad (All India Women’s Conference) 
Shrimati Sharda Sumantram Mekta to Mridulaji dated 31st 
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Jaunary, 1937 (File 2/B Jyotisangh 1936). The women did 
not wish to join any form of party-politics, in spite of the fact 
they were ready to support the worthy candidates. In a sense 
women were active in politics, 


Her correspondence with Pushpavati (one of the founders 
of Vikas-griha) is available from File 2/C Jyotisangh 1939. 
1940, The letters from Pushpavati Mehta to Mridulaji, written 
from Ahmedabad during the year 1940 dated 26th February, 
13th and 22nd April, 25th and 31st July are worth studying, 
The letters from Mridulaji to Pushpavati from Bombay to 
Ahmedabad written in the same year, dated 2nd and 15th 
August are also worth mentioning. Mridulaji’s correspondence 
with Charumati Yoddha, Perinbehn Mistri etc., the co-workers 
of Mridulaji and other maie and female individuals is worth 
searching. These letters are available from the same file, Z/C 
Jyotisangh 1939-40, Some of the letters are as following. 
(a) Charumati’s letters to Mridulaji written on 25th and 
28th June, 10th August, 1940. 

(b) Mridulaji’s letter to Charumati dated 28th June, 1940, 

(c) Perinbehn’s letter to Mridulaji written from Ahmeda- 
bad on 13th March and Sth May, 1940. 

(d) Mridulaji’s letters to Perinbehn of 15th March and 27th 
May, 1940. 

The File Z/A 1936 deals with Jyotisangh and Gujarat 
Prantik Samiti. The file Z/B Jyotisangh 1936 contains a letter 
of Jyotisangh Shukla, a promiment social worker and 
freedom fighter of Surat city, written to Mridulaji. In short, 
the ample source material is available in the files of Mridulaji. 
Mridulaji’s personal correspondence with the family members 
is also worth studying. 

Recently Sarabhai Prathisthan published Mridulaji’s diary 
in Gujarati entitled ‘Pratham Pratyaghat’. It is in connection 
with Gandhiji’s Biharvatra 1946-1947. It shows how a Gujarati 
woman Mridulaji reviews the incidents (Mridula Sarabhai. 
Niranjan Bhagat, editor Pratham Pratyaghat, Bapuri Bihar 
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Vatra 1946-47, Sarabhai, Pratishthan, Shahibag, Ahmedabad.) 
Kamalabehn Patel published a book in Gujarati, entitled “wl 
Sota Ukhdela’, The book throws light on the Gujarati women’s 
working capacity during the communal riots. (Kamalabehn 
Patel, Mul Sota Ukhdela, Kum Kum Prakashan, Ahmedabad). 
Jyotisangh published a booklet on the memoirs of Mridulaji 
is also worth mentioning, 
VI 

The tentative list of the documents of Bharatidevi Sarabhai 
is attached with the paper. From the available source material 
with Bharatidevi, her mother Saraladevi’s let'ers pp. 1 to 15 
Book No. 13 may help to trace the social history of modern 
Gujarat, Bharatidevi’s letters from Sabarmati Jail during the 
1942 movement are cn pp. 16 to 100 Book No. 13 (File B/S/ 
LF/8 from Novemb'r 1942 to January 1943), A letter written 
from Sabarmati Jail on 1st December, 1942 is worth mention- 
ing. It is in the Book No. 13 p: 56, In the letter Bharatidevi 
gives description of ‘Baba Barek’ of the jail, where Bhaktiba 
(Bhaktiba Desai from Rajkot) and Nanduba (Nandubehn 
Kanuga from Ahmedabad) used to stay and so the barrack 
was named like that. Here in the barrack about ten women 
came and they talked for about two hours at night. The 
description of the talk throws good light on the position of 
women of Gujarat during freedom movement. The women 
talked about the restrictions from which they had to suffer 
at their husband's places, the rigidity in the small villages, the 
type of mentality they had before they entered into the jail, 
what change occurred in them and what they would do after 
going out of the jail. It is really interesting to note the 
description of change in the mentality and the position of 
women of Gujarat. The women in the jail for the first time 
in their life came to Jong for emancipation from the bondage 
of family and ‘Womanhood’ (‘Baira thavanu’ in Gujarati) 
imposed upon them since their very childhood. Most of them 
felt that in the jail they became young and fresh. They never 
enjoyed before such a carefree life. (Some of them were the 
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victims of frequent deliveries of children), Some of them 
came to the jail by overriding their families. Some of them 
were blamed for spoiling the prestige of the families while some 
became heroines of their villages overnight. 


List of Documents 
I 
Photo History : 

Round about 500 to 700; photographs are with Sarabhai 
foundation and more may be available, if researched. This will 
definitely help to trace the history cf modern Gujarat. 

II 
Oral History : 

Some tapes of Sarabhai are available. These oral history 
documents are also valuable. 

lll 

The files of the contemporary local newspapers ‘Praja- 
bandhw and ‘Gujarat Samachar’ are in the form of valuable 
documents. 


IV 

Papers lying with Smt, Bhartibehn : 

1, Correspondence with : 

(a) Gandhiji, 

(b) Tagore, 

(c) Khurshidbehù Dadabhai Naoroji, 
(d) Subhas Bose, 
(e) Jawaharlal Nehru and family, 

(f) Krishna Nehru, 

(g) C. F. Andrews, 

(h) Dilipkumar Roy, 

Ci) Svetoslav Roerich, and 

(j) Asoka Mebta, 

2. Letters written from Subarmati Jail in 1942 

3. Diaries from 1921 to 1937 noting historical events 

especially relating to freedom movement. 
4. Writings: (i) ‘The will of the people’—Poetic drama. 
(ii) ‘Two women’— Social drama. 
5. Reviews by others on the above dramas. 
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Ancient Period 


LITERARY SOURCES ON THE HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF ANCIENT PUNJAB 


Dr, H. A. PHADKE 


Department of Ancient Indian History, Culture and 
Archaeology, Kurukshetra University, Himachal Pradesh 


The Ancient Punjab denotes three geographical terms 
mentioned in early Indian literature, Vedic Saptasindhu (i.e. 
the land of seven rivers) is the same occurring in Avesta as 
Hapt. Hindu ; Panchanada is found in the epics while it is 
known as Uftarapatha to the Brahmanical and Buddhist 
literature, Of these, Panchanada (used for indicating the area 
through which the five rivers of Punjab namely, Jhelum, 
Chenab, Ravi, Beas and Sutlej flowed or their meeting point 
before they joined the Indus) comes closer to the word Punjab, 
a compound of two Persian words—Punj (five) and ab (water), 
also signifying the land of the five rivers or waters. The 
earliest use of ‘Punjab’ occurs in the writings of lbn-Battutah, 
an Arab writer who visited India in the 14th century. The 
term, if applied to the present State of Punjab, would certainly 
be a misnomer, for since the partition of India in 1947, only 
two rivers, Sutlej and Beas, lie within its territory. 


How was this region known before the advent of the 
Aryans? What were its geographical and administrative 
divisions? No precise answers could be given to these 
questions in the absence of the decipherment of the Indus 
Valiey script and any other contemporary written record. But 
from the excavations which have been conducted in the region 
since 1921 a number of pre-historic and proto-historic sites 
have come to light although their identification with ancient 
place-names found in literature is extremely difficult. 
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I 
THE VEDIC LITERATURE 


The Rigveda is the earliest written record providing geogra- 
phical details of the Punjab (their earliest Aryan settlement in 
India), its rivers, localities and the tribes who lived there, 
The Rigvedic Saptasindhu denoted the wide area watered by 
seven rivers, i.e., Sindhu (Indus), its five tributaries and the 
Sarasvati, In one hymn Sindhu is explicitly called ‘mother’ 
of the rivers and the Sarasvati as ‘the seventh’.? The Rigveda 
provides the following details of the geography of the 
Punjab? : 

(i) Rivers: Sindhu (Indus), Vitasta (Jhelum), Asikni 
(Chenab), Parusni (Ravi), Vipas (Beas), Sutudri (Sutlej); 
Susoma (Sohan), Arjikiya ( a small river), Hariyupiya 
(Harappa ? or a river), Sarasvati, Drsadvati (Chitang), 
Apaya (between Sarasvati and Drsadvati). 


(ii) Tribes The term Panchajanah (the five people) has 
been generally equated with the Vedic clans Anu, 
Yadu, Turvasa, Druhyu and Puru, associated with post: 
Vedic legend of Yayati and his five sons of the lunar 
race. The Anus, Druhyus and Turvasa occupied the 
land between Chenab and Ravi, the Yadus lived in 
southern Punjab, while the Purus, settled on éither side 
of the Sarasvati, assimilated with the Bharatas (a 
tribe settled between Sarasvati and the Yamuna) and 
later formed the famous Kurus. 


The dasarajna war hymns are a valuable source of inform- 
ation for they not only mention a number of other tribes who 
participated in it but also give possible indication of the 
territory they occupied. Of these, the Tritsus occupied the 
land to the east of Ravi, the Krivis lived on the Sindhu and 
Chenab, the Bhalanasas, Vishanins, Alinas and Gandharis 
lived in the extreme north-west while Sivas (Sibis of the later 
period) may be traced in the Jhang district of Pakistan, 
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To this list may be added Kekayas (near Jhelum), Madras 
(Sialkot region), Salvas (on the Yamuna), and Kurukshetra 
occurring in the later-Vedic texts. Kurukshetra occupied an 
important place in the geography of ancient Punjab. The line 
of demarcation between Uttarapatha and Madhyadesa passed 
through it and hence references to its adjoining areas were made 
in relation to it. The classification of Northern India into 
Udichya and Prachya made by Panini and later grammarians 
has been further explained more explicitly in the Amarakosa 
while stating that the river Sarasvati was the dividing line to 
the north-west of which lay Udichya ( which includes the whoie 
of Punjab ) and to the south-east of it, the Prachya.* 


Il 
BUDDHIST TEXTS 


Uttarapatha, the territorial designation used in the Buddhist 
traditional literature included the whole of ancient Punjab. 
According to one view it was so named after a trade route 
which passed from Sravasti (in Kosala ) to Taksasila (in 
Gandhara ).5 However, it seems that in practice Uttarapatha 
denoted north-western division of India including Kasn ira, 
Gandhara and Kamboja, 

The Anguttara Nikaya mentions Gandhara and Kamboja 
among tke sixteen Mahajanapadas that flourished in the age of 
the Buddha,* This Janapada list includes only two names from 
the Uttarapatha possibly because of the shifting of the centre 
of political and cultural life to eastern India, a process which 
had already begun from the later-Vedic period. The Majjhima 
and the Digha Nikayas are also acquainted with Gandhara 
which along with its capital Taxila finds frequent mention in 
the Jatakas.?. The Mulasarvastivada Vinaya mentions Kasmira, 
Bhadrankara (Sakala according to Przyluski), Udumbara (in 
the Kangra valley) and Rohitaka, The text seems to indicate 
Buddha's visit to Madra and Sakala and that of the famous 
physician Jivaka to Taxila, Sakala, Udumbara and Rohitaka.* 
The Mahavastu, Mahasati-patthana and Ratthapala-sutas ard the 
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Kurudhamma Jataka specially mention Buddha’s visit to the 
Kuru Janapada,? Buddha's visit to north-western India is 
also preserved in Sanskrit, Chinese and Tibetan Buddhist 
texts.*° The Jatakas and the Atthakatha mention Madda 
(Madra): and Sagala (the capital), (Sibis and Aritthapura the 
capital), Sindhurattha, Sovira (Sauvira}, Kamboja and Kekaka 
(Kekaya).1! The Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa while describing 
the growth of Buddhism during the times of Asoka mention 
Majjhantika as the head of Buddhist mission to Kasmira and 
Gandhara,'? This finds corroboration in the account of Yuan 
Chwang, the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya and the Divyavatana.)* 
Asokan Rock Edicts found at Shahbazgarhi (near Peshawar) 
and Mansera (in Hazara district) refer to the Kambojas and 
the Gandharas while his building of several stupas in Uttara- 
patha finds confirmation in the account of Yuan Chwang!4 
and the Rajatarangini, On the basis of the evidences. cited 
above it may not be possible to say precisely whether Buddha 
visited Uttarapatha but it may reasonably be inferred that the 
region was introduced to Buddhism during the life-time of the 
Master and that a beginning had beea made towards its 
propagation in the subsequent periods. 


Ill 
WORKS ON SANSKRIT GRAMMAR 


Panini’s Ashtadhyayi, a work on Sanskrit grammar composed 
in c. 500 B.C mentions a number of janapadas and some well- 
known towns of the Punjab. As the author himself belonged to 
this region (as his name Salaturiya and Vahika would suggest) 
his geographical knowledge of the region seems to be direct and 
hence more authentic finding substantial confirmation also in 
the accounts of the classical writers, The geographical data 
as gleaned from the work of Panini are as follows :15 

Ci) Janapadas : Kamboja, Gandhara, Sindhu-Sauvira, 

Brahmanaka (Brahmanabad in Sindh), Kasmira, 
Kekaya (Jhelum, Shahpur and Gujarat area), Madra and 
Usinara (parts of ancient Vahika), Saudrayana (on the 
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eastern bank of the Indus), Ambastha (lower course 
of Chenab), Trigarta (between Ravi, Beas arc Sutlej) 
Salva included parts of southern Punjab), Udumbara 
(betweeu Ravi and Beas), Tilakhala (in dist. Hoshiar- 
pur), Yugandhara (Jagadhari), Saradanda (in Kuru- 
kshetra region), Urasa (between Sindhu and Jhelum) and 
Yaudheya (between Sutlej and Yamuna) and Kuru, 


(ii) Towns: Sarkara (on the Indus), Sankala (Sangalwala 
in district Jhang), Aristapura, Phalakpur (Phillor in 
distt. Jalandhar), Saubhuta (a town of Kekaya), 
Saralaka (Sahrala in district Ludhiana), Salatura 
(Labur), Takshasila and Varnava (Bannu in western 
Punjab),'® 

Panini’s geographical knowledge agrees to a great extent 

with Patanjali, another renowned grammarian who flourished 
in the second century B.C. In the Mahabhashya occur a number 
of territories of this region which, following his illustrious 
predecessor, Patanjali includes in Udicbya direction, The 
countries are- Kamboja, Kasmi:a, Gandhara, Kekaya, Salva, 
Udumbara, Bodha (eastern Punjab), Darvya ( between Jhelum 
and Chenab), Vasati (confluence of Chenab and Sutlej), Vahika 
(the region between Indus and Sutkj), Brahmanaka, Usinara, 
Sibi, Sindu, Sauvira, Madra, Trigarta and Kurv. 


1V 
THE EPICS 


The epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are other 
important literary sources on the historical geography of the 
region. The earliest strata of both these compositions belong to 
the Sutra period (i. e. between 700-500 B.C.) but their final 
editions were completed as late as the early Gupta period,** 
The geographical horizon of these works therefore covers a 
very wider time-scale of early Indian history, 

The Ramayana?! refers to a number of janapads and some 
capital towns of Panchanada ! Kamboja, Yavana, Saka, Darada, 
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Harita, Kirata, Barbara, Kekaya, Gandhara, Sindhu, Sauvira, 
Madraka, Prasthala (the land of Ravi, Bzas and Sutlej 
valleys), Bharata, Kuru, Taksasila and Puskalavati. But 
the most important piece of information from our point of view 
is the description, of the route from Ayodhya to Kekaya 
followed by the couriers and that chosen by Bharata from 
Girivraja (the capital of Kekaya, modern Girjak or Jalalpur on 
the bank of Jhelum) to Ayodhya mentioning the territories 
covered by them, The messengers crossed the Yamuna and 
passed through Kurujangala, Saradanda (Chautang), another 
river, Kulingas, Abhikala, the river Iksumati (Sarasvati), 
Vahika (part of Punjab), the mountain Sudaman and the holy 
Vishnupada on the Vipasa (Beas) and finally reached Kekaya, 
their destination, The journey thus appears to have followed 
the route via Panipat, Jind, Sirsa and the Sutlej (somewhere 
near Fazilka). But the authenticity of the account of Bharata’s 
journey through the region remains doubtful because some of 
the place-names and rivers mentioned therein are not known to 
any other literary source. A scholar has recently suggested that 
in Punjab Bharata probably followed the course starting from 
Girivraja to Sargoda, Sangla Hills, Lahore, Taran Taran, 
Kapurthala, Ludhiana (Ailadhana), Bassi, Kataha, Nahan, 
Majra in Sirmur district and then followed his eastward journey 
to Ayodhya,'® 


Punjab was known to the Mahabharata®?® as Panchanada 
(i.e. the land of five rivers) also known as Arattadesa and 
Vahika. Aratta literally means ‘kingless' perhaps indicating 
the republican character of some of its people, while Vahika 
denotes traditionally the area around the river Vipasa (Beas ; 
Amritsar and Kapurthala districts) where lived the two 
pisachas, Vahi and Hika who gave their name to the janapada 
and their descendants were hence called Vahikas. The latter 
designation came to be applied in course of time to all the 
tribes of Panchanada or the Aratta. One of their branches 
settled at Sakala (Sialkot) was called Jartikas (possibly the 
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ancestors of modern Jats), In the Karnaparva, the people 
of Panchanada specifically the Madras, the Vahikas and the 
Arattas are subjected to the abusive attack of Karna in course 
of his serious arguments with Salya, the Madra King, who 
had to act (as was fated) asthe former’s charioteer. It has 
been pointed out that ‘Karna’s scathing attacks reflect indeed 
the social and cultural gulf that existed between the eastern 
orthodoxy on the one hand, and non-conservative element of 


the composite culture of the land of five rivers, on the other 
hand’,?! 


The Mahabharata provides an exhaustive list of the 
janapadas and peoples of tre Punjab as also the northen and 
north-western countries who came in contact with them. The 
Panchanada Janapada list included : Gandhara, Sindhu, Sauvira, 
Madra, Kekaya, Trigarta, Mavellaka, Uluta, (Kulu), Kuninda, 
Kurokshetra, Usinara, Sibi, Ambastha, Malava, Ksudraka, 
Yaudheya, Vasati, Vatadhana, Salva, Bodha, Sudra, Abhira, 
Gramaniya (on the bank of Indus), Paravatiya (Kangra 
and Chamba), Kinnara (east of Mandi and Kulu region), 
Darvas and Abhisara (the people of Punch and Naoshera 
region, between Jhelum and Chenab) and Kasmira. Of these, 
the rulers of Gandhara, Sindhu, Sauvira, Madra, Trigarta, 
Mavellaka and the chiefs of Usinara, Sibi, Ambastha, 
Malava, Ksudraka, Vatadhana, Sudra, Abhira, Vasati and 
Dasarna partcipated in the great battle on the Kaurava side, 
The Punjab rulers on the Pandava side were those of Kekaya, 
Kuluta, Kulinda and the Yaudheya together with a branch of 
each of the Ambasthas and the Malavas. Elsewhere in course 
of Nakula’s conquests of western region a number of the above 
territorial units also find mention along with those (which form 
parts of Haryana) such as Rohitaka, Bahudhanyaka, Sairishaka, 
Mahottha and Dasarna, covering almost the whole of ancient 
Punjab (Krtsnam panchanadam)**. These references undoudtedly 
show the contribution of various peoples to the historical and 
cultural growth of the ancient Punjab, 
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Vv 
THE PURANAS 

The Puranas?’ also contain valuable information on 
historical geography. They follow closely the epics in their 
geographical data with slight variations in place-names and 
additions necessitated with the course of time. Such information 
is gathered specially from the Kumara-vibhaga or Bhuvanakosa 
sections of these works. The Puranas seems to have drawn 
largely from earlier works including those on astronomy ; the 
Markandeya Purana for instance, borrows extensively from the 
works of Parasara and Varahamihira.24 The literary produ- 
ctions of the Gupta and the post-Gupta periods depend largely 
on Puranic literature for geographical data and therefore, need 
no special mention. Some of the works of Kalidasa, Rajasek- 
hara’s Balaramayana, Kavyamimansa and Bhuvanakosa and 
Kalhana’s Rajatarangini may be cited as examples of this class 
of literature. 

VI 
ACCOUNT OF FOREIGN WRITERS 


To the accounts of foreign writers—Greek, Roman, Chinese 
and Persian, we are indeed very much indebted not only for 
their corroborative value but also for their keen, perceptive 
observations providing such details which are otherwise not 
available in any other Indian source, These accounts are of 
two classes, the narratives of eye witnesses and general 
description gathered from various sources. 

(i) THE CLASSICAL ACCOUNTS?® 


According to the Greek sources Gandhara and Sindhu 
formed parts of the Persian empire during the sixth and fifth 
centuries B C. Herodotus (i, 153, 177) informs that the eastern 
conquests of Cyrus (558-530 B.C.) included Gandaritis 
(Gandhara). The Persepolis (518-515 B.C.) and Naksh-i-Rustam 
(515 B.C.) inscriptions of Darius (522-486 B.C.) mention 
Gandhara and Hindu (Sindhu or Punjab) which then formed 
the twentieth satrapy of the Persian empire (Herodotus, iii, 94). 
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these the most noteworthy are Fa-hien and Yuan Chwang, 
Fa-hien travelled in India in the early fifth century A.D, He 
came across a number of places in the Punjab in the course of 
his journey to eastern India. In his brief account he mentions 
Gandhara, Takshasila, Purushapura (Peshawar), He-lo (Hidda ; 
west of Peshawar ), Poh-na (Bannu) and Pe-too (Panchanada). 
More details are known from the account of Yuan Chwang, 
‘the king of travellers’ who visited India in the first part of the 
7th century A,D.*° Gifted with a real aptitude for investigation 
Yuan Chwang may be classed among the most learned and 
illustrious geographers of the ancient world. Yuan Chwang 
provides exhaustive details ofthe places he visited in the 
Punjab : Gandhara and Purushapura (the capital) were subject 
to Kapisa, Wo-to-ka-han-tu (Udabhanda ; modern Und), Sha-lo 
tu-lo Ç Salatura ; the birth-place of Panini), Takshasila—then a 
dependency of Kashmir, had fertile soil yielding good crops 
with flowing streams, luxuriant vegetation and a genial 
climate ; Seng-ha-pu-lo (Simhapura ; a town on the eastern 
bank of the Indus), Wu-la-Shih (Urasa, modern Hazara), Pan- 
“nu-Tso (Punch) and Ho-lo-she-pu-lo (Rajapura ; Rajauri) the 
last four being the dependencies of Kashmir. The account of 
the kingdom of Kashmir is fairly good, Yuan Chwang’s next 
destinations were Cheh-ka (Takka), Sakala (Sialkot) to the 
east of which lay Chi-na-puh-ti (Chinabhukti) so called because 
of the association of a Chinese prince who was kept there as 
hostage by Kanishka, the Kushana emperor. Its [Chinabhukti] 
climate was warm, had abundant revenue, produced good crops 
but did not abound in trees. The traveller then mentions 
Tamasavana, She-lan-ta-lo (Jalandhar), Ku-lu-to (Kullu), She- 
to-tu-lu (region of the Sutlej valley ; according to Cunningham it 
represented modern Sirhind), Sa-ta-ni-ssu-fa-lo (Thanesar) and 
Srughna (Sugh), 
(iii) OBSERVATIONS OF MUSLIM GEOGRAPHERS 


Among the Persian sources Hudud-al-Alam (a work 
17 
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written in A.D, 982-83) and K. itab-ul-Hind of Al-Beruni (com- 
pleted about A.D. 1030) deserve particular mention, The 
Hudud-al. Alam*? throws interesting light on conditions of 
some of the places of Punjab in respect of their merchandise, 
markets, coinage, towns and districts and the nature of their 
government. It refers to Jalandhar as situated on a mountain 
in cold zone, Slapur (Simhapura), an important trade centre, 
Al-Jurz (perhaps Gujrat in Punjab; north of Chenab and 
south of Naoshera), Ohind (Vayhind) on the Indus, the capital 
of the Shahis, Kashmir, Multan and Lahore, He describes 
most of these places as dependencies of the king of Kanauj 
which seems to be quite unlikely for Kanauj was not then in a 
position to control such far off principalities. 


The Kitab-ul. Hind shows thorough acquaintance with the 
rivers of Punjab-Indus and its five tributaries, and the 
‘Sarasvati. It provides interesting details about their courses, 
the cities they pass through, and their union (excluding the 
Sarasvati) at a place called Panchanada below Multan. Its 
description of the routes passing through the Punjab as also 
the cities they joined is very useful. Among the cities relevant 
to the present study, Al-Biruni mentions Thanesar, Multan, 
Bamhanwa alias Al-Mansura, Sirsa, Pinjaur,- Dahamala (the 
capital of Jalandhar), Ballawar (Vallapur—east of Jammu), 
Ladda, Rajagiri (Rajauri), Panipat, Kaithal, Sunnam, Aditta- 
haur, Jajjanir, Mandahukur, the capital of Lahore, Waihind 
(Und), the capital of Kandhar (Gandhara), Purushawar 
(Peshawar), Babrahan (half way between Sindh and Jhelum, 
the best entrance from Punjab to Kashmir), Addishtan 
(Adhisthana, the capital of Srinagar) and Baramula. In his 
geographical knowledge Al-Biruni displays thorough under- 
standing of Indian sources—the epics, the Puranas and works of 
well-known Indian astrologers, 


We have thus presented a historical survey of the -literature 
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onthe ancient geography of Panjab, its various territorial 
designations and the people who have largely contributed to 
the making of its composite culture, 
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Indian History, Punjab University 


The writing on the seals discovered from Harappa and 
Mohenjadaro, still being enigmatic, the earliest epigraphic 
records of the Punjab, are the inscriptions of Asoka Maurya. 
From that epoch onwards we bave an almost continuous series 
of inscriptions, both in Brahmiand Kharosthi, up to the end 
of the rule of the Sahis of Udbhandapura. Of course. during 
this long span of time beginning from the third century B, C. 
and closing with the advent of the eleventh century A.D., some 
epochs are rich in the epigraphic remains, while others are 
comparatively poor, We shall present in this chapter a very 
concise account of this material arranged under the names of 
various dynasties which ruled over this region. 


I The Maurya Period, 


There are three important inscriptions of Asoka, which 
come from different places in Punjab. 

1. The so-called Dejhi-Topra stone pillar which now 
stands in Kotla Ferozeshah in Delhi, originally stood at the 
village named Topra in the Jagadhari Tehsil of the Ambala 
district in Haryana, from where it was brought to Delhi by 
Sultan Ferozeshah Tughalak, and set up in its present position. 
To the modern scholarship it became known in 1785 when 
Captain Polier presented scme drawings of this monument to 
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Sir William Jones. It was in 1837 that James Prinsep first 
published the text and translation of this inscription, in the 
Jurnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, VI. The inscript- 
ion was finally edited by E. Hultzsch and published in Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. I together with an excellent 
facsimile. The inscription contains the text of the now famous 
Seven Pillar Edicts of Asoka. These seven documents were 
issued by Asoka, when he had been crowned king for 26 years. 
It may be noted that of the seven edicts, the seventh is to be 
found only on the Topra pillar. 


These seven edicts enlighten us about Asoka’s great effort to 
uplift his subjects morally. The edicts are neither royal orders 
dealing with administrative matters nor do they constitute an 
instrument for the propagation of Buddhism, They only 
constitute a simple ethical code for the guidance of the com- 
mon man, These edicts teach what has been taught in India 
since the earliest times—the Dharma, the whole duty of man or 
manava-dharma. That is why these documents have been 
called as Dhamma-lipi by Asoka himself. They serve to give 
us a very graphic idea of the society of that time, some 
glimpses of the administrative set up of Asoka’s days, and 
above all, the burning desire in Asoka’s mind’ for establishing 
a high moral order amongst the people of this world. 

2-3. Another set of Asoka’s famous inscriptions known as 
the Fourteen Rock Edicts, are found at two places in the 
Punjab!—Shahbazgarhi in the Yusafzai Tehsil of Peshawar 
district. and Mansehra in the Hazara district of the North- 
Western Frontier Province, both of which are now in Pakistan. 

The Fourteen Rock Edicts, were issued earleir than the 
saven Pillar Edicts, in the 12th year of Asoka’s consecration to 
the throne. 

The edicts at Shahbazgarhi were first noticed by M.A, 
Court, a French officer at the court of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
Copies of thes were made by C, Masson in 1840 ; but Edict 
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XII at Shahbazgarhi was first noticed by Captain Deane in 
1889. The edicts at Mansehra were discovered by Captain 
Leigh in 1889. Both these versions at Shahbazgarhi and 
Mansehra have been published by a mumber of stalwarts like 
George Buhler, E. Senart, A, Cunningham and others, These 
were finally edited by E. Hultzsch in the Corpus Inscript- 
ionum Indicarum, Vol. 1, with translations and facsimiles, 

In the first edict Asoka exhorts his people not to kill a 
single living creature, nor to hold such convivial gatherings in 
which slaughter of animals may take place. He set an example 
himself by banning the slaughter of animals in the royal 
kitchen. The second edict informs us about Asoka’s measure 
for the removal of suffering from this world, We are told that 
he established hospitals both for man and beast not only in 
his own empire, but also in the realms of his neighbours, like 
the Cholas and the Pandyas and in far off Syria ruled by the 
Greek monarch Antiochos and further west in the neighbouring 
kingdoms, In the third edict Asoka tells us that he asked the 
Various catagories of his officers to spread amongst the people 
his ethical code, when they go out on routine tours. In the 
fifth edict we are told that the slaughter of animals which had 
been on the increase for a very long time, has not virtually 
disappeared by the teaching of the law of Ahimsa by various 
means. In the fifth edict we learn that Asoka created a new 
Department of the Law of Piety and Morality. Its officers 
worked amongst all classes of people and exhorted them to 
follow Asoka’s moral code. The sixth edict has to impart a 
piece of vital historical information, regarding Asoka’s high 
sense of duty and his accessiblity for transacting public business 
at all hours and at all places. Special officers were appointed 
for reporting the public grievances to him. In the seventh 
edict Asoka emphasises the importance of virtues like self- 
restraint, purity of ideas, gratitude, and firm devotion. In the 
eighth, information is given regarding his giving up pleasure- 
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trips and substituting them by pilgrimages, so that he could 
study the condition of the people, exhort them to follow the 
code of ethics, and at the same time have the benefit of meeting 
learned sages, In the ninth, Asoka refers to the evil of 
superstitious beliefs and practices and exhorts the people to 
replace them by practising moral precepts, In the tenth Asoka 
tells us that he is not keen to gain fame or glory for himself. 
His only ambition is that his people should adopt the path of 
righteousness. In that lies all the reward for his efforts, In 
the eleventh edict he exhorts every individual to do his best in 
spreading the teachings of the code of morality. The twelfth 
is the most important. It lays greatest emphasis on* religious 
toleration. Both at Shahbazgarhi and at Mansehra, Asoka has 
given a prominent plaze to this edict. In the thirteenth edict 
we get a good glimpse of the horrors of the Kalinga war and 
the consequent remorse of Asoka who exhorts his successors to 
eschew war. This edict contains the names of the rulers of 
the four foreign powers with whom Asoka had diplomatic and 
friendly relations, namely, Antiochos of Syria, Ptolemy of Egypt, 
Antigonos of Macedonia, Magas of Cyrene and Alexander of 
Epirus. In the fourteenth he sums up the method adopted in 
the publication of the edicts. 


If. The Successors of the Mauryas 
(a) The Indo-Greeks 


After Asoka’s death the Maurya hold on the north-western 
part of India did not last long. The Bactrian Greeks started 
their inroads and thouzh the tide was stemmed for sometime 
by the Sungas who succeeded the Mauryas, the Bactrian Greeks 
ultimately succeeded in securing domination over a greater part 
of the Punjab. 


No inscription of the Sungas has beea found in the Punjab, 
although according to the Divyavadana, and the Malavikagnimi- 
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tram they appear to have asserted their authority as far as the 
Indus, Of the Indo-Greek rulers we have only one inscription 
of Menander from the extreme north-west and a few of the 
Greek officers. There is a significant reference, however, to the 
Indo-Greek king of Taxila—Alkiadas, in the Besnagar Garuda 
Pillar inscription of his ambassador, Heliodoros. The following 
epigraphic records do throw some light on the period of Inco. 
Greek rule. 


1, Shinkot Relic Casket Inscription of reign of Menander, 

This relic casket made of steatite stone was discovered from 
Shinkot situated some 20 miles to the west of the confluence of 
the rivers Swat and Panjkora, in the tribal territory of Bajaur, 
beyond the border of the N, W. F, P. of Pakistan, It was 
edited and published by Sten Konow in £pigraphia Indica 
Volume XXIV, at page 7. It records the depositing of the 
relics of the Sakyamuni (Buddha) by a feudatory ruler named 
Vijayamitra in the Sth regnal year of Menander. It is helpful 
both for political and cultural history, 

2, Swat Relic Vase Inscription of the Meridarkh 
Theodoros. 

It was discovered in an unknown Pathan village in the Swat 
river valley. The steatite vase is now deposited in the Central 
Museun, Lahore (Pakistan). It has been published in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Vol, I1, Part 1 by Sten Konow. 
It records the establishing of some relics of the Lord Sakyamuni 
by Theodoros, the merldarkh (District Officer). The inscription 
indicates the prevalence of the authority of the Indc-Greek 
rulers of Taxila over Arachosia (Gandhara). 


3, Taxila Copper Plate Inscription of a Meridarkh C?) 

This copper plate was found in the Shahpur village to the 
west of Dharmarajika stupa amidst the ruins of Taxila. It 
has been published by Sten Konow in Corpus Inscriptionum, 
Vol. 1J, Part I. It records the erecting of a stupa by a 
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Meridarkh—whose name is lost, and by his wife as an act of 
religious merit. 

4. Bajaur Seal Inscription of Theodamas. 

This seal of steatite was discovered in the village Miankilli, 
in Bajaur tribal territory to the south-east of Jalalabad. It has 
been published in the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Vol. ll, 
Pt. I by Sten Konow, who has suggested that the name shows 
that he was a Greek who lived in Kabul. 


(b) The Sakas 


The Indo-Greek rule in North-Western India was supplanted 
by the Sakas. The following inscriptions fall during the period 
of their domination. 

1, Shahdaur Rock Inscription of King Damijada—the Saka. 

This inscription is engraved on a rock situated in the Agror 
Valley in the Hazara District of Pakistan. Agror may be the 
same as Atyugrapura of Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, VIIL, 3402. 

The inscription has been published by Sten Konow in the 
CI, 11, Pt. I. It records some pious gift of king Damijada, 
together with some other members of his family. The name 
of his son Mitravardhana is significant, as it shows the rapid 
Indianisation of the Sakas, 


2. Mansebra Inscription of the year 68 

This inscription is engraved on a stone s'ab discovered at 
Mansehra, in the Hazara District of Pakistan. It has been 
published by Sten Konow in the C//, II, Pt. I. It records some 
pious deed, though the name of the donor is not clearly known, 
In line 3 we find the word Lias, which may have some 
connection with Liaka, the father of Patika mentioned in the 
Taxila copper plate inscription No. 3 below. The date has 
been generally assigned to the era beginning in 57 B.C. 


3. Fatehjang Stone Inscription dated 68. 
This stone was discovered from the village named Mabjia 
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near Fatehjang in the Attock District of Pakistan It has been 
published by Sten Konow inthe CZI, 11, Pt, 1. It is dated in 
the year 68, probably of the era commencing in 57 B.C. It 
records some gift of Vadhitara companions. 


4. Taxila Copper Plate of Patika, dated 78. 


This copper plate was discovered in 1862 from Taxila, and 
has been discussed by eminent epigraphists like Bhagwan Lal 
Indraji and George Buhler. It has been finally published by 
Sten Konow in CII, II, Pt. I page 28. It records the establishing 
of the relics of Lord Sakyamuni, by Patika, in a monastery at 
Taxila, in the year 78, during the rule of the Great King Maga, 
when Liaka Kusuluka was the governor (Ksatrapa) of Cukhsa, 
the present day Chach Doab in Pakistan, The record was 
issued by Liaka on behalf of his son Patika. 


5, Muchai Stone Slab Inscription dated 81. 


This stone slab was discovered from the village Muchai, in 
Yusufzai Tehsil of Peshawar District in Pakistan. It is now 
in the Lahore museum. It has been published by Sten Konow 
in CII, Il, Pt. I. It records the making of a well by Vasisuga 
companions. 

6 Bimaran Vase Inscription of Sivaraksita. 


This inscription is engraved on a vase which was discovered 
from the village Bimaran, about 6 or 7 miles from Jalalabad 
in Afghanistan, from a big stupa, by Masson. It has been 
published by Sten Konow in CII, II, Pt. I. It is stated to be a 
gift of one Sivaraksita, son of Munjavata. We have two 
other records of Sivareksita. One is a copper seal discovered 
by Sir John Marshall during the course of his excavations at 
Taxila. The name has been inscribed on this seal both in 
Brahmi and Kharosthi characters. The second record comes 
from Shahdaur and is given below, 

7. Shahdaur Inscription of Sivaraksita. 
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This inscription has been published by Sten Konow in CII, 
IJ, Pt. I. It is dated in the era of Azes; but unfortunately the 
date is lost. It records a gift of Sivaraksita’s son, 


8. Kalasang Stone Inscription dated the year 100. 


This stone was discovered from Kalasang, a hillock in 
Khudukhel territory, on the border of Yusufzai Tehsil of 
Peshawar District, in Pakistan. It has been published by Sten 
Konow in CII, Il, Pt. I. It records the construction of a well 
by Pipalkhaana companions, in the year 100. 


9. Monut Banj Inscription of the year 102. 


The stone slab bearing this inscription was discovered from 
Mt, Banj close to the large village of Utmanzai, It has bten 
published by Sten Konow in CIM, Il. Pt. I. It records the 
making of a well by the Madaka scion, as a pious gift near the 
Vajra Stupa. Sir Aurel Stein has noted in 1904 that this sanie 
well was still the only source of water for the hamlet of Banj. 


(c) The Parthians. 


The Sakas were succeeded in North-Western India by 
another foreign power—the Parthians, the most famous ruler 
amongst whom, was Gondophernes or Gondophares, of whose 
reign we have one well-known stone inscription, There are a few 
other records also which can be assigned to the period of 
Parthian rule, 

1. The Takht-i-Bahi Inscription of the year 103. 

The village of Takht-i-Bahi where this stone record was 
found is situated in Yusufzai territory, 8 miles to the west of 
Madan in N.W.E.P. of Pakistan. The stone was removed to 
Lahore and presented to the Lahore Museum by Dr. Leitner, 
the Principal of the Oriental College of the University. The 
inscription has been much discussed by scholars. The various 
references can be seen in CIT, Pt. I where it has been published 
by Sten Konow. The inscription is dated in the regnal year 26 
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of Gondopharnes, as well as in the year 103 of an unspecified 
era, It records the gift of a chapel by a person named 
Balasvami, in the 26th year of the rule of Maharaja 
Guduvhara, 

2, Peshawar Museum Buddha Figure Inscription. 

This brief epigraph is engraved on a damaged Buddha 
figure now preserved in the Peshawar Museum. It has been 
published in the CJJ, 11, Pt. I by Sten Konow. 

It simply tells us that this image is a gift of a person named 
Horashada. 

3, Peshawar Museum Pottery Fragment. 


This fragment bears a short inscription of two words. It 
has been published by Sten Konow in C//, II, Pt, I. It mentions 
the community of monks to which the pot bzlonged was 
cosmopolitan. 

4. Paja Stone Inscription, dated III. 

This inscription has been published by Sten Konow in CIR 
II, Pt. I, It records the construction of a well by Samghamitra, 
son of Ananda, in the year 111, 

5. Kadarra Inscription of the year 113, 

This inscription hails from Kadarra Nadi near Dargai to 
the south of the Malakand Pass in Swat. It records that 
Thaidor, son of Datia, built a tank for the use of all. The 
donor seems to be a Greek. 


6. Paris Cornelian Inscription. 

The find spot of this object is not known, The stone shows 
a standing person with right hand stretched. It has been 
published by Sten Konow in CII, Il, Pt. 1. The brief inscription 
simply conveys that it belonged to an individual named 
Pupyamata, 

Sten Konow has opined that it may be assigned to the 
period of the Parthian rulers Gondophernes and Abdagases. 
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7, Tirath Rock Inscription. 

This rock is close to the village of Tirath, on the border of 
Swat Kohistan, 

It has been published by Sten Konow in CI, II, Pt. I, It 
is a brief inscription which tells us that here are the foot-prints 
of the Sakyamuni Buddha. 

Fahien has mentioned a spot, where the Buddha, while 
coming to Udyana left a print of his foot. Hiuen Tsang also 
mentions the foot-print of the Buddha on the north bank of the 
river Swat, 30 lito the S.W. of the spring of the Naga Apalal. 


(d) The Kusanas 


The rule of the Parthians in North-Western India was 
supplanted by the Kusanas, Their inscriptions found in this 
region are usually in the Kharosthi script. 

l. Panjtar Stone Inscription of a Kusana king dated 122, 

The stone bearing this inscription, and which is now 
missing was originally found at Panjtar below the Mahaban 
Range in N,W.F.P. of Pakistan, It has been much discussed 
by several scholars. It was fiaally published by Sten Konow 
in CII, IL, Pt. 1. Its date may be referred to the era commencing 
in 57 B.C, The date will thus be equal to A.D. 65. 

it records that in that year when the Great king Gushaha 
(ie. Kusana) was ruling, a persoa named Moik, constructed 
atemple of the god Siva. In the courtyard there were two 
trees which were also the gift of the same donor. 


This inscription indicates the prevalance of Siva worship in 
these parts at the time of the advent of Kusana rule. It may 
ve noted that the personal name of the ruling king has not 
been mentioned. It may be due to the fact thit the advent of 
the Kusana rule being a recent event, common people were not 
familiar with the name of the ruling kiag. The date A, D. 65 
maye nable us to identify the ruling monarch as Kadphiseh II. 
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2. Kalawan Copper Plate Inscription dated the year 134, 


This copper plate was discovered from Kalawan, an archae- 
ological site, three miles east of Sukap mound at Taxila in the 
Rawalpindi District of Pakistan; and was edited by Sten 
Konow and published in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXI at pp. 
251 ff. 


It records the establishment of the relics of the Buddha by 
a lady lay worshipper named Candrabhi along with her brother, 
sons, daughters, daughters-in-law, anda grandson, in a Stupa 
which had been built in her own house, There is mention of 
the teachers of the Sarvastivada school of Buddhism. The - 
inscription does not mention the name of the ruling king; 
but it is dated in the year 134, Sten Konow is definitely of 
the view that the date is to be referred to the era of Azes I 
commencing in 57 B. C. The date will therefore correspond 
to A. D. 77. 


3, Taxila Silver Scroll Inscription dated the year 136. 

This silver scroll was discovered by Sir John Marshall 
during the excavations at Taxilain the Rawalpindi District of 
Pakistan. It was first published by Sten Konow in Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. XiV, page 295, and subsequently included in 
CIJ, 11, Pt. I edited by him. The inscription records the esta- 
blishing of the relics of the Buddha, by Mrasaka, a Bactrian 
(i. e. a native of Vahlika ) forthe good health of the Great 
king, king of kings, the soncf Heaven, the Khusana, in the 
chapel of the Bodhisattva, buiit by him in the compound of 
Dharmarajika Stupa in Taxila, The Kusana king's name has 
not been mentioned. The date has been referred to the era of 
Azes I beginning in 57 B,C, and is equal to A.D, 79. Since 
Devaputra occurs as one of the epithets of the ruling monarch, 
and this epithet is characteristic of the kings of the Kaniska 
group alone, it may be inferred that the sovereign ruling at the 
time was Kaniska I. 
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4. Peshawar Museum Inscription of the year 168. 
The find spot of this: record is not known. It has been 
published by Sten Konow in the C//, Vol. Il, Pt. L, 


It records the digging of a well in a monastery, The date 
168 according to the calculation of Dr, Van Vijk corresponds 
to A.D. 64. 

5. Khalatse Stone Inscription of the year 187=130 
A.D. (2) 

The village Khalatse is 52 miles south of Leh, Ladakh, in 
Jammu & Kashmir State. 


This inscription has been published by Sten Konow in C//, 
U, Pt, I, page 81. It is dated in the year 187, and refers to the 
reign of Maharaja Kavithita ( according to Sten Konow’s 
reading.) He identifies this king with the second Kusana 
ruler Wema Kadphises. He further observes that this date 
shows that Kaniska could not have ascended the throne in 
A.D. 78. However D. C. Sircar does not consider Konow’s 
reading of the King’s name as correct. He proposes to read 
the name as Uvim:kastusasa, which to my mind is no impro- 
vement on Konow’s reading and interpretation. 

6. Kaniska Casket Inscription from Shah-Ji-Ki-dheri, 
dated the year 1. 

This inscription is engraved on a relic casket discovered 
from a big archaeological mound at Peshawar in N.W.F.2. in 
Pakistan, locally known as Shah-Ji-ki-Dheri—the mound of 
the respected king. 

The inscription has been published in CHM, IL Pt, I by Sten 
Konow. It records some gift of the king Kaniska 1, for the 
benefit of the teachers of the Sarvastivada school of Buddbism 
who were living in Kaniska’s Vihara. lt is dated in the year 
1, presumably of Kaniska’s reign. 

7. Sui Vihar Copper Plate Inscription of Kaniska 1—dated 
the year 11. 

This copper-plate was discovered from Sui-Vibar, which is 

18 
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the name of a ruined stupa, 18 miles from the city of Bhawal- 
pur in Pakistan. 

It has been published by Sten Konow in CH, I, Pt. I, p, 
141. It has bzen discussd by several scholars.* It records 
that in the year 11 of Maharaja Rajatiraja, Devaputra Kaniska, 
the lay-worshipper Balanandi raised a memorial pillar, in 
honour of the Bhiksa Nagadatta who was the pupil of Acharya 
Damatrata and a pupil’s pupil of Acharya Bhava. 


8. Zeda Stone Inscription of the year 11. 
The stone bearing this inscription was discovered from the 
village Zeda, near Und in the Attock District of Pakistan, 


It has been published several times, and finally edited by 
Sten Konow in CII, Il. Pt. I. page 145. 


It records that a well was dugin the year 11 during the 
rule of Marjhaka (maharaja?) Kaniska, the Murunda, This 
water-supply was for the prosperity (i.e. benefit) of the 
Sarvastivadins, and for the honour of the Ksatrapa Liaka. The 
inscription points to the predominance of the Sarvastivada 
School of Buddhism in this part of the country. The epithet 
Maroda applied to Kaniska is significant. Though Konow 
thinks that Muroda-Murunda is a word of the Saka language 
meaning lord, it is held with equal probability that it stands 
for a distinct tribe closely associated with the Sakas, The 
expression Saka-Murunda in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudragupta has been rendered by Fleet as Sakas or 
Murundas, though Konow prefers to render it as “Saka 
lords” 3 

9. Manikiala Stone Inscription of Kaniska, dated the 
year 18. 


The village of Manikiala lies between the towns of Hasan 
Abdal and Jhelum in the District of Rawalpindi in Pakistan. 
A number of stupas were noticed here by General Court, a 
French officer in the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. General 
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Court op:ned one of the smaller stupas and found a massive 
stone with the Kharosthi inscription, 10 feet below the 
ground level. Below the stone was a cell in which was found 
a copper urn containing a smaller silver urn, enclosing a gold 
urn, Which contained some coias, two precious stones and four 
pearls, but no relics, In liae 5 we are told that a military 
officer of Kaniska, named Lala who is said to have added to 
the prosperity of the Kusana race, and who was incharge of 
the charities of the Ksatrapa Vespasi, built a number of the 
stupas of the Buddha. 


10. Manikiala Bronze Casket Inscription. 


This was found by General Ventura in one of the big stupas 
at the village Manikiala in Rawalpindi District of Pakistan, in 
A.D. 1830. Inside the casket was a cylindrical gold box which 
contained a brown liquid perhaps amber and a gold coin of 
Huviska. The casket is now in the British Museum. The 
inscription on the lid of the casket has been published by Sten 
Konow in CHI, Hl, Pt. I. It records that it is a gift of the 
Ksatrapa (of?) Kapisa, the son of the Ksatrapa 
Granahvaryaka, 


11, Kurram Copper Casket Inscription of the year 21, 

This copper casket which has the appearance of a miniature 
stupa with harmika and umbrellas, was brought to the notice 
of Pandit V., Natesa Aiyar in the year 1917, who deciphered 
the inscription and published it in £, J, XVIII, 16ff. together 
with a photograph of the casket. The revised text and 
translation by Prof. F. W. Thomas were also published just 
after the text and translation of Natesa Aiyar (ibid, f.17). It 
was finally edited by Sten Konow in CI, Il, Pt. I. page 155. 

The inscription records the enshrinement of the bodily relics 
of the Holy Sakyamuni in a shrine belonging to the Sarvastivad 
sect. After this is engraved a portion of the sacred Buddhist 
text Pratitya-Samutpada or Nidana-Sutra. 
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12. Hidda Inscription of the year 28. 

This inscription is engraved on a jar which Masson found 
in one of the Stupas at Hidda, 5 miles from Jalalabad in 
Afghanistan. 

It has been published by Sten Konow, in CIT, II, Pt. I. 

It records the ensbrining of the relics of the Buddha by an 
architect named Samghamitra in a stupa in the royal groove, 
The name of the king is not given. It must have been 
Hoviska. 

Hiuen Tsang mentions a stupa at this place which was said 
to contain Buddha's usnisa, 


13. Shakardarra Well Inscription dated the year 40. 

This inscription comes from a well in Shakardarra in the 
Campbellpur District of Pakistan. It records the building of 
a well in the year 40, at the ferry of Sala. 

13A. Ara Stone Inscription of Kaniska II, dated the 
year 41. 

The stone with this inscription was found in a nala (a sandy 
stream), 2 miles from Chah Bagh Nilab, about 10 miles from 
Attack in Pakistan. 

This inscription has been discussed by several scholars— 
R.D. Bannerji in I. A. 1908, 58; Luders in JA, 1913, 132f; 
Sten Konow £/, XIV, 143 and CI, Il, Pt. I, 165. The ruler 
Kaniska mentioned here as son of Vijheska, is evidently 
different from Kaniska I, who is never given the title of 
Kaisar. 

The inscription records the digging of a well by a person 
named Dasavhara, son of a person hailing from Peshwar. 

14. Wardak Vase Inscription dated the year 51, 

This bronze vase hails from Wardak—the Khawat of 
maps, and the site of a ruined stupa, which finds mention in 
this inscription too, The site is 30 miles to the west of Kabul. 
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This inscription has been published by Sten Konow in CII, ll, 
Pt. I, 170. 

The inscription records the enshrining of the relics of the 
Buddha, during the reign of maharaja, rajatiraja, Huviska, by 
a person named Yogramareya. The stupa which contained the 
relics belonged to the monastery of the Mahasanghika school 
of Buddhism. 

15. Mamanedheri Pedestal Inscription, dated 85. 

Mamanedheri is a hamlet near Charsadda in Peshawar 
District of Pakistan. The sculpture bearing this inscription is 
now in the Peshawar Museum. 

The inscription has been published by Sten Konow in CII. 
IlI, Pt. I. 

It records the religious gift, which was perhaps an image 
of which the present pedestal only has been left, The name of 
the donor was Dharmapriya who was a Sramana. 

16. Tor Dheri Inscribed Potsherds. 

In 1926-27 Sir Aurel Stein excavated a ruined Buddhist site 
near Dabarkot, 7 miles from Duki Tehsil in Lora-lai District 
of Baluchistan, This site bears witness to the extension of the 
Kusana empire towards the west. 

The potsherds discovered here bear letters in both the 
Brahmi and Kharosthi scripts. The Brahmi fragments do 
not make any connected record. One of the fragments may 
be assigned to the Gupta period. One fragment which appears 
to be slightly earlier contains the words Vihasvamisya Mira 
„another has Sarvasatvano and a third a Caturdise. The Kha- 
rosthi fragments when pieced together make connected record. 
It mentions thé gift of a water-hall (prapat) to the comm- 
unity of monks from all four quarters. This gift was for 
the benefit of the teachers of the Sarvastivada school. The 
donor was Sahi Yolamira, the Master of monastery. 
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c. Miscellaneos Inscriptions of the Saka-Kusana Period, 

1. Taxila Silver Vase Inscriptions of Jihonika (Zeionesis the 
year 191), 

The silver vase bearing this inscription was discovered by 
Sir John Marshall during the year 1926-27. The inscription 
has been published by Sten Konow in CII. II. Pt. 1, 82, It is 
dated in the year 191 of an unspecified era, If referred to the 
Era of Azes commencing in 57 B. C. it will give A. D, 134, 
which falls during the rule of the Kusanas, 

The inscription records some gift by Jihonika, who is 
described as the Ksatrapa of Cukhs. 

2. Taxila (now Lahore Museum) Stone Vase Inscription. 

The inscription was discovered at Taxila, It has been 
published by Sten Konow in CJ, Il, Pt. 1. 

It records that two brothers—Simhala and Simharaksita— 
established a Stupa at Taxila, 

3. Taxila Copper Ladle Inscription. 

This inscription has been published by Sten Konow in CI, 
Il, Pt. I. It is undated. 

It records that this ladle is the gift of Isvaraka to the monks 
of Kasyapa School in the North monastery ( Uttararama ) of 
Taxila. 

4. Bedadi Copper Ladle Inscription, 

Bedadi is situated 12 miles N,N.W. of Mansehra in the 
Hazara District of N.W.F.°. of Pakistan, 

The inscription has been published by Sten Konow in CII, 
Il. Pt. I. It records that this copper ladle was donated to the: 


community of monks of the four quarters in the kingdom of- 


Urasa (i.e. Hazara District) for honouring the teachers of the 
Kasyapa School. 
5. Peshawar Musem Stone Inscription. 


This inscription is engraved on a stone now preserved in the: 


Peshawar Musem. 
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It has been published by Sten Konow in C//, II, Pt. 1, pp. 
155-57. The date and the name of the ruling king are lost in 
damage. It records the construction of a well by a Brahman 
named Vasudeva, son of Indradeva, 

6. Jaulian Inscriptions. 

Jaulian is a village which forms a part of the extensive ruins 
of Taxila. 

These very brief inscriptions —12 in number—only record the 
donations of sorts made by persons mentioned in them. These 
have been published by Sten Konow in CITN, Il, Pt. I. 


From the occurrence of these Kharosthi inscriptions Sir 
John Marshall concluded that, “Kharosthi was occasionally 
used in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. and it was still the 
script of the towns people of Taxila.” However, Sten Konow 
has rightly pointed out that “The find of a Sanskrit manuscript 
in Brahmi script in the Jaulian ruins shows that the monks had 
by that time taken up the study of Sanskrit and were conversant 
with the Brahmi script.” 

III. The Gupta Period 

No inscription of any of the Imperial Gupta rulers has been 
found in the Punjab. However we have one dated inscription 
from Shorkot, in the Jhang District of Pakistan which is dated 
in the Gupta year 83. Another undated inscription comes from 
Tosham in the Bhiwani District of Haryana, Lastly, the 
Khewra ( Kura ) Stone inscription of Toramana which belongs 
to the period when the Guptas were still an imperial power in 
Northern India, 


1. The Shorkot Cauldron Inscription of the (Gupta) year 
83=A.D, 402. 

This inscription is engraved on the shoulder of a copper 
couldron, found together with about a dozen utensils at 
Shorkot in the Jhang District of Pakistan, on 8th September, 


1906. 
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It has been published in EJ, XVI, 15-17, by J. Ph. Vogel. 

It records that this copper cauldron was dedicated by a 
functionary of the monastery named Buddhadasa, for the 
community of monks assembled from the four quarters at 
Sibipura and belonging to the Sarvastivada School. 


Sibipura of this inscription is obviously identical with the 
town of Shorkot of the present day, The inscription he'ps us 
in locating the ancient tribe of the Sibis, 


2, Tosham Rock Inscription, 


This inscription is engraved on the surface of a rock, 
abont half-way up the east side of the hill on the west of 
the village of Tosham or Tusam, in the Bhiwani District of 
Haryana, 


It was first brought to notice by General Cunningham in 
1875, in his Archaeological Survey Report Volume V. pp. 138 ff, 
Both the text and translation published by him are very 
inaccurate. The inscription was re-edited by J.F. Fleet and 
published in CM, Il], pp, 269 ff. and Plate XLA, 1888. 


It is not dated, but may be assigned to the close of the 
fourth century A.D, It records the construction of a reservoir 
and above it, a residential chamber, and another reservoir for 
the use of the god Visnu, by a religious teacher ( Acarya ) 
Somatrata, whose elder brother, father, grandfather and great 
grand-father were all worshippers of Visnu, 

3. Khewra Stone Inscription of Toraman Saha. 

The stone bearing this inscription was discovered by Mr. 
(later on Sir) M.F. O’ Dwyer from Khewra (Vulgo kura) in the 
Salt Range in the District of Jhelum, Pakistan and was 
presented to the Lahore Musem. 


The inscription was published by George Buhler in EI, I, 
pp. 240 ff. 


It records the construction of a monastery by a person 
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named Rotta Siddhavrddhi, for the use ofthe monks of the 
Mahisasakas—a branch of the Sarvastivadins. 


IV. Post-Gupta Period 


This period is better represented. We get inscriptions of 
the Vardhanas of Thaneswar, of the Pratiharas, the Tomars, the 
Cahamanas and the Sahis besides a few local rulers, 


1. The Sonepat Copper Seal Inscription of Harsavardhana. 

This copper-seal was in the possession of a Mahajan of 
Sonepat, the headquarters of the District of the same name in 
Haryana. J.F. Fleet obtained it for examination through the 
good offices of Mr J.D. Tremllett and published it in CI, II, 
231, with Plate, XXXII B. Dr. Fleet could not trace the Copper 
Plate grant to which it must have been attached. 


The seal contains the complete genealogy of the family of 
Harsavardhana, ruler of Thaneswar and Kanauj. The seal is 
damaged at several places. However the lacuna could be filled 
up with the aid of the Madhuban Copper Plate Grant of Harsa ; 
and the clay seal of that emperor discovered from Nalanda, 

2, Sirsa Stone Fragmentary Inscription. 

The stone bearing this inscription was found at Sirsa the 
headquarters of the District of the same name in Haryana, 

It has been published by Daya Ram Sahni in EJ, XXI, 

The inscription is badly damaged. First 12 verses and 
part of the 13th are lost, and an indefinite number after the 
extant portion is also missing, From what little has been pre- 
served it can be inferred that it belongs to a mighty ruler whose 
fame had pervaded the three worlds. 

3. Pehewa (Garib Nath Temple) Inscription of the reign 
of Bhoja—the year 276. i 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab which is now 
embedded in the wall of what is locally known as the temple of 
Garib Nath. It has been published by George Buhler in £.J. T, 
pages 184-190, 1t is cated in the year 276, most probably of 
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the year of. Harsavadhana Era and thus corresponds to A.D- 
882. It records that a big horse fair was held at Prthudaka, 
modern Pehewa, on the Paisaci Chaturdasi of the month of 
Caitra every year. The dealers in horses who came from far and 
near voluntarily imposed a tax on each transaction which they 
assigned by means of a written charter to certain places of 
worship both at Pehewa and at the imperial capital, Kanauj. 

4, Sirsa Stone Inscription of Bhoja. 

This inscription was discovered from Sirsa, the headquar- 
ters of the District of the same name in Haryana. It ha. been 
published by Daya Ram Sahni in ZI. XXI, 

It records that a Saiva ascetic named Nilakantha, bailt a 
grand stone temple of Siva in place of an old one of burnt bri- 
cks, during the reign of Bhojadeva whose name is the only 
remnant of verse 12 of this inscription, This king Bhojadeva 
is presumably the Pratihara monarch of this name who ruled 
from A.D, 836 to A.D. 885. This inscription indicates that 
Sirsa was an important centre of Siva worship during the rule 
of the Pratiharas. The Stone temple must have been destroyed 
during the early Muslim invasions. 

5. Pehewa Stone Slab Inscription of the reign of Mahen- 
drapala, 

The stone slab bearing this important inscription was noticed 
by Dr. Burgess, “fixed into the wall of a house ofa Siddh at 
Pehava close to the jamb of the door and was used as a seat.” 
Dr. Burgess asked Mr. Rodgers, the Archaeological Surveyor 
in Panjah, to procure the slab. When Mr. Rodgers failed 
to persuade the owner to prat with the slab, it was secured 
through the intervention of Mr. Drummond, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Karnal. Pehera or Pehowa, is the ancient, sacred 
town, known as Prthudaka, in the Puranas and the Mahabharata 
after its founder king Prithu, son of Vena. The river Sarasvati, 
which is mentioned in this inscription flowed close to this j town 
and enhanced its sancity, 
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A part of the inscription was published by Dr. Rajendralal 
Mitra in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol XXI, 
pp, 657 ff, This text was incomplete and led to some faulty 
conclusions. When the stone-slab had been procured, Dr. Burgess 
sent two good impressions of the complete inscription to 
Dr, George Buhler who published it in Epigraphia Indica, Vol, 
I, pp. 242-50, with an excellent facsimile, It has been also 
published by Prof. Sadhu Ram in the Journal of Haryana 
Studies, Kurukshetra University, Voi 1, pp. 16 ff. 


This inscription records the building of a ‘‘triple temple” of 
Visnu by three brothers, Gogga, Purnaraja and Devaraja who 
were the sons of the Tomara chief Jajjuka, who belonged to a 
line of Tomara rulers who were the feudatories of the Prati- 
haras of Kanauj, as is apparent from the mention of the name 
of the emperor Mahendrapla in the beginning of this inscri- 
ption. As feudatories of the Pratiharas, the Tomaras seem to 
have jurisdiction over the Kurukshetra District of Haryana, and 
the Patiala District of the Punjab where two of the three 
villages granted for the Visnu temples at Prthudaka—namely 
Yaksapalka, modern Jakhal and Patala, modern Patram are 
situated. Besides throwing light on the history of the Tomara 
dynasty the inscription supplies interesting information 
regarding the sanctity of the Kuruksetra region and the river 
Sarasvati. 

6. Mebrauli ( now National Museum Delhi ) Stone-image 
Inscription, dated V.S. 1204. 


This inscription is engraved on a stone-image of the god 
Samkarsana. The image is said to have been acquired from 
the village Mehrauli, now almost a part of Delhi. 

It has not been published so far. It records the setting up 
of the image in the year 1204=A.D. 1147 by a person named 
Sehuka whose family hailed from Rohtak. 
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7. Delhi-Topra Pillar Inscription of Visaladeva, dated 
Samvat 1220=A,D. 1163. 

This inscription is engraved on the well-known Asokan 
Pillar, now standing amidst the ruins of buildings called Kotla 
Ferozeshah at Delhi. The pillar originally stood at the village 
Topra, in the Jagadhari Tehsil or Ambala District in Haryana. 

This inscription has been published a nunber of times. It 
was finally edited and published by F., Kielhorn in the Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. XIX (1890), pp 215 ff It records some of 
the conquests of the Cahamana emperor Visaladeva Vigraharaja 
IV, and makes a pointed reference to the complete annihilation 
of the Mlecchas, namely the Muslims, 

8, Hansi Stone Inscription of the reign of Prthviraja III 
dated Samvat 1224. 

The stone bearing this inscription was discovered at Hansi, 
the headquarters of the Tehsil of the same name in the Hissar 
District of Haryana. 

It has been discussed a number of times. It was finally 
edited by D.R. Bhandarkar in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
XLI, pp. 17 ff. 

It informs us that the emperor Prthviraja Il] appointed 
his maternal uncle Kilhana, a scion of the Guhilot clan, as the 
governor of Asika ( modern Hansi ) as he had very successfully 
defended the frontier against the incursions of the rulers of 
Ghaznl, The purpose of the inscription is to record the 
construction of a lofty gate way to the fort and the addition of 
two store-rooms. 

The inscription is dated in the year 1224 of the Vikrama 
reckoning which is equal,to AD. 1167. 

9. Bhatinda Stone Inscription of Satrughnadeva. 

This inscription was discovered from the tomb of Haji 
Ratan Baba at Bhatinda, the headquarters of the District of 
the same name in Punjab. It has been published by Daya Ram 
Sahni, in £/, XXI, pages 297 ff, with a plate, 
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The inscription was put up in the reign of king Satrughna- 
deva, who is known to us only from this record. As no details 
about him are given it is not possible to assign him to any 
known dynasty. The inscription belongs to the Vaisnavite 
form of worship and most probably it was intended to record the 
construction of a temple of Visnu, 


V. The Sahis of Udbhandapura 


Our sources of information about the history of this dynasty 
were mainly the account given by Alberuni in his Kitab-ab 
Hind and the Rajatarangini. By and by some coins and 
inscriptions came to light, which considerably add to our 
information. It is only with the help of the inscriptions that 
we can now solve the puzzle as to who was the founder of the 
dynasty— Kallar as Alberuni said, or Lalliya as written by 
Kalhana in the Rajatarangini. We find aclear statement in 
the Dewai Stone Inscription of Sahi Bhimadeva that he was. 
born in the lineage of the illustrious Katarapala. From the 
recently discovered inscription of the reign of Jayapala it has 
been possible to decide that the era used in the inscriptions of 
the Sahis dates from the accession of Kalarapala in A.D. 
850. In this way the inscriptions of the Sahis have been very 
helpful in the proper reconstruction of the history of the Sabi 
dynasty of Udbhandapura. For the present we have’ the 
following inscriptions of the period of their rule. 


1. Dewai Stone Inscription of the reign of Bhimadeva, 


This inscription is engraved on a stone found at Dewai, a 
small fort in the territory of the Nawab of Amb, on the eastern 
slope of the Mahaban range, in Pakistan. It has been 
publisked by Daya Ram Sahni in EJ, XXI, 298 ff. 


It mentions the Sahi ruler Bhimadeva, who is distinctly 
called a scion of the Kalarapala family, It is not dated, 
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2, Dewal (now Peshawar Museum ) Inscription dated the 
Sahi year 108. 

This inscription is engraved on a stone discovered at Dewal 
in Tribal territory of N.W.F.P, in Pakistan. 

It has been published by M.A. Shakur in the Handbook to 
the Inscriptions Gallery in the Peshawar Museum, page 2. 

It is dated in the Sahi year 108=A.D, 958, It records the 
construction of a well for the benefit of the people of Kapisa. 

3. N.W.F.P. ( Pakistan ) Stone Inscription of the reign 
of Vijayapaladeva dated Sahi year 120. 

The stone bearing this inscription was noted by G, Tucci, 
at Peshawar, Its exact find spot was not known, but according 
to Professor Tucci it must be some place in N.W.F.P, of 
Pakistan, 

The inscription has been published by Tucci and Guoli in 
East and West, Vol. XX (1970) pages 103 ff & Plate. 

The inscription records the building of a monastery or 
seminary by a lady Ratnamanjuri who probably was connected 
with the ruling family in the reign of Maharajadhiraja Sri 
Vijayapaladeva, in the year 120, presumably of the Sahi Era, 
and equivalent to A.D. 970. 

4. Hund Inscription of the reign of Jayapaladeva, dated 
the year 146 

A photograph and a rubbing of this inscription was seen by 
Mr. Abdur Rehman with Mullah Habib-al Rehman, according 
to whom the stone bearing this inscription had been sent to 
an antiquarian of Quetta in Baluchistan. On the basis of this 
photograph Mr. Abdur Rehman published the Sanskrit text 
and English translation of the inscription, but no Plate, in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, & Ireland, 
for the year 1978, pp. 31-37. It is the most important of all the 
Sahi inscriptions known so far. It gives us some information 
regarding the kings Bhimadeva and Jayapala of this dynasty 
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5, Barikot Stone Slab Inscription of Jayapaladeva, 

The stone slab bearing this inscription was discovered atr 
Barikot, in upper Swat in Pakistan. 

It has been published by Daya Ram Sahni in EJ, XXI, pp. 
301 ff. It is dated, but the date is not well preserved. Only 
the symbol for 100 is visible. There must have been anothe 
mumerical figure after that of 100. 

The inscription rezords the performance of some charitable 
deed by persons whose names are lost during the rule of the 
emperor Jayapaladeva who is described as Paramabhattaraka, 
Maharajadhiraja and Paramesvara. The record is not well 
preserved. The date is uncertain, 

6. Hund Inscription of Maharajni Kamesvari Devi, dated 
the year 158. 

This inscription is engraved on a slab of marble, which 
was discovered at Hund, or Und, in the Peshawar District 
of N.W.F.P. in Pakistan. The inscription records that conse- 
cration of a temple built by the Maharajni Kamesvari Devi was 
completed on the 12th day of the bright fortnight of Asadha, 
in the year 159. This temple was most probably a sun temple, 
since there is mention of a Surya-dvija, or Sun-worshipping 
Brahmana., 

The dates had been read by Sahni as 168 and 169, but 
N. P. Chakravarti was inclined to read the second digit as 
5 instead of six, these may be 158 and 159. 

7. Hund ( now Indian Museum, Calcutta ) White Marble 
Inscription. 

This marble stone was discovered at Hund, amidst the 
ruins of the ancient Sahi capital of Udbhandapura, in the 
pashawar District of N.W F.P, It ison the right hank of the 
Indus, about 15 miles from Attock. 

Tte inscription was first published by James Prinsep in 
the Journal of the Aslatic Society of Bengal. Vol. VI ( 1837), 
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pp. 876 ff. A much improved edition has been published by 
K. V. Ramesh, in El, XXXVIII, pp. 94-98. 

The inscription is not dated. In line 5, a powerful king 
named Anantadeva is mentioned, who is said to have over- 
thrown a great army of the Turks. This reminds us of king 
Anantadeva of Kashmir who ruled from 1028 to 1063. In all 
probability he is the king mentioned in the present epigraph 
which may therefore be assigned to the period A.D. 1026 to 
A.D, 1063. Moreover, it has to be noted that: the names 
Jayantaraja, son of Upendra, hailing from Avanti, the 
Brahmana priest Sri Pillika son of Viraditya, and the Sun- 
worshipping priest, Sri Bhogika, son of the Kayastha Vihmada 
are exactly the same as in the Hund inscription of the Queen 
Kamesvaridevi dated the years 158 and 159 corresponding to 
A.D. 1008 and A.D. 1009. The inscription probably recorded 
the construction of some religious monuments. 

8. A Fragnentary Sarada Inscription from Hund. 

The stone bearing this inscription was presented to Mr. 
Hargreaves, at Hund, in the Pashawar District, Pakistan. 

The inscription is very badly damaged. The Government 
Epigraphist to whom it was referred for deciphering, +hose 
report is published in the Annual Report of the Archueological 
Survey of India for 1923-24 at page 69. 

The inscription scemis to record the construction of a temple 


of Siva, 
There is no date. On palacographical grounds it may be 


assigned to the 10th century of the Christian Era. 
NOTES 

1. Qutside the Punjab the Fourteen Rock Edicts are found 
at the following places: Kalsi ( Dehradun District ), Dhavali 
(near Bhubaneshwar in Orissa) Jangad ( Garjam Distt, ) 
ones ( Mysore ), Yerragudi ( Kurncol ), Girnar (Junagadh 

istt. 
2. For references See C//, 11, Pt. I. 
3. For references Sev CIT, 11 Pt. 1. 


PUNJABI-HINDI SOURCE OF THE 
PUNJAB HISTORY UPTILL 1849 A. D. 
Dr. KIRPAL SINGH 


Deparment of Punjab Historical Studies, 
Punjabi University Patiala, 


The Punjabi-Hindi sources relating to the Punjab History 
can hardly be separated. In most of the cases the language 
used is a mixture of Hindi and Punjabi or Braj ; but the script 
is invariable Gurmukht, viz. the script which is used for Punjabi. 
Therefore, we have not dealt with Hindi or Punjabi sources 
separately. However, the sources have been divided into two 
categories—contemporary sources and secondary sources. 

(1) Contemporary Sources 

1, Adi Granth : 

The Adi Granth, the holy scripture of the Sikhs was com- 
piled by Guru Arjan, the fifth Sikh Guru ( 1581-1606 A. D. ) 
in 1604 A. D. It consists of hymns of the five Sikh Gurus 
and the ninth Guru. The hymns of the niath Guru were added 
subsequently. Tbe hymns of Bhagatas like Jaidev, Namdev, 
Trilochan, Parmanand, Dhanna, Sadhna, Ramanand, Beni, 
Pipa, Sain, Kabir, Ravidas, Farid, and Bhikhan are incorpora- 
ted in ite According to Professor I. B. Bannerji in the Adi 
Granth “collection of the hymns of Kabir is older than most 
of the other anthologies that have come down to us.” 

Like Rig Veda the Adi Granth is an important source of 
information regarding the life and culture of its times. Though 
its contents are mainly religious in nature, yet it throws a flood 
of light on social, economic and religious condition of the 15th 
and 16th centuries. Some of the bymns of Guru Nanak (1469- 
1539 A. D.), first Sikh Guru refer to the Babar's invasions and 
have described the effects of the invasions on the social fabric 
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of those days. It also refers to the first battle of Panipat where- 
in the Paithans were defeated and Mughal rale was established 
in India. í 

The Adi Granth throws a flood of light on the social struc- 
ture of the period and highlights the predominance of the 
Brahmin in that caste-ridden society. The daily life of the 
period has been described in numerous metaphors and similies. 
The various religious denominations and their customs have 
been discussed, For instance, the customs and practices of 
several ascetic sects of Yogis and Siddhas, Jain Munis and 
Buddhist monks, Sivaites aad Vishnavites have been given there, 
At places it refers to the old ragas and their popular folklore 
like ballad of “Raja Tunda Asraja” etc. in the Asa Raga. 


The Adi Granth is an important source of information for 
the lives of Sikh Gurus. Several bymns refer to the various 
events of their lives, For instance, Guru Ram Dass, the fourth 
Guru bas given the account of the travels of Guru Amar Dass, 
third Sikh Guru, in a hymn (is Tukhari Rag). 

Thus we find the Adi Granth is not only a valuable source 
for writing the history of the period but also for writing the 
lives of the Sikh Gurus. 

2. Hukamnamas : 

Hukamnama is a combination of two words Hukam which 
means authority and Nama which means letter, hence meaning 
thereby ‘“‘letter of authority”. A letter issued by the Sikh Guru 
is reverently called by the Sikhs “Hukam Namah”, or a “letter 
of authority”, Hukamnamas are mostly addressed to the con- 
gregation of different places with names of some of the pro- 
minent Sikhs of that locality, 

These letters were written by Guru Hargobind, Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, Guru Gobind Singh, Mata Sundri Ji, wife of Gura 
Gobind Singh, and Banda Singh Bahadur, The letters of Guru 
Gobind Singh are mostly dated. These throw a flood of light 
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on the condition of the times in which these have been written. 
In some of the letters we find Guru's autograph in order to 
convince the reader of their genuineness. 

Among a few contemporary sources and vast assemblage of 
the traditions about the early Sikh history ( history of the Sikh 
Gurus ), Hukam Nama i.e. hand written letters of the Gurus are 
the most important and authentic source of information. Like 
the inscribed edicts of Asoka “Sermons in stone”, the edicts of 
the Gurus at times play most prominent part in the writings of 
the history of Sikh Gurus, especially, the later life of Guru 
Gobind Singh. 

3. Bachitar Natak : 

Bachitar Natak is a part.ofthe Dasam Granth, compiled 
by Bhai Mani Singh who collected the various works of Guru 
Gobind Singh after his death, Historically, Bachitar Natak is 
important because it gives autobiographical account of the 
tenth Guru. According to Macauliffe its date of composition 
is 1692 A. D, ; 

Bachitar Natak is a metrical composition divided into 
fourteen chapters written in archaic Hindi with large admixture 
of Sanskrit. It begins with invocation of God and then gives 
legendary history. Itis followed by historical background of 
of Bedis and Sodhis etc, In the end of the fifth chapter the 
tenth master describes the death of his father ( Guru Tegh 
Bahadur ), in the following words : 

“Guru Tegh Bahadur protected the frontal marks 
and sacrificial threads of the Hindus and displayed 
great bravery in Kal age, When he put an end to 
his life for the sake of holymen, he gave his head but 
uttered not a groan. He suffered martyrdom for the 
sake of his religion, he gave his head but did not 
swerve from his determination.” 
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The sixth chapter begins with the words: “Now I narrate 
my own account.” Chapter Seven gives the early life of the 
Gurv from Patna city where he was. born to Paonta Sahib, 
the modern district Nahan ( Himachal Pradesh ) where he 
passed his early life onthe bank of river Jamura. In the 
subsequent chapters Guru gives a detailed account of the 
battles of Bhangani and Nadaun. The Jater portion is highly 
important in so far as it records Guru’s relations with the 
hill rajas. 

4. Vars of Bhat Gurdas : 

Of'a few contemporary sources for the lives of the Gurus, 
Bhai Gurdas’s Vars are the most important because he was the 
first person who wrote some historioal facts about the'Sikh 
Gurus, 

Bhai Gurdas was a nephew of Guru Amar Dass, the third 
Guru, a very close relative of Guru Ram Dass and: Guru 
Arjan, fourth and fifth Guru respectively. He was born at 
Goindwal and died in 1637 A D. at very mature age during 
the apostleship of Guru Hargobind. He served as a scribe for 
writing the Adi Granth, the Sikh Scripture. He was the first. 
writer on Sikhism and his writings are held in esteem next 
to the writings of the Gurus. Bhai Gurdas wrote Kabits and 
Swayas which are of philosophical nature and give exposition 
of Sikh idea's, His long poems (Vars) contain very significant; 
historical material. 

In the first and the eleventh vars of Bhai Gurdas, we find a 
lot of information. In the first Var, he depicts the life and 
travels of Guru Nanak. Guru Nanak's visit to Macca and 
Bagdad has been mentioned for the first time in the first var. 
Similarly Guru’s visit to Sumer ( Kailash ), Nanak Matta 
( district Nainital, U.P.) and Batala ( disrict Gurdaspur ) and 
Multan (now in Pakistan) have been mentioned by Bhai 
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Gurdas, Hence this is a very important source of information 
as this var was written about sixty years after the death of 
Guru Nanak, In the eleventh var are given the names of 
various Sikhs, who had been near and dear to the first six 
Sikh Gurus, The names of castes and places where the Sikhs 
lived give a lot of information about the spread of Sikhism and 
the centres of Sikh faith, 


5. Gursoba: 


Bachitar Natak and Gursoba are the most indispensable 
sources for the life of Guru Gobind Singh, tenth Guru. The 
former relates to the early life and the latter is significant for 
the later life of the Guru. According to Bhai Kahn Singh, 
Gursoba’s author is Senapat who was the court poet of Guru 
Gobind Singh, As stated therein, it was compiled in 1741 
A. D, ( Samvat 1798 ). 


Gursoba is a metrical history highlighting the events after 
the creation of Khalsa in 1699 A,D, It ends with the death of 
the Jast Guru, 


Since it is a contemporary account, it is the only authentic 
source of information for the last phase of Guru Gobind Singh’s 
life. It gives a graphic account of Guru’s sending Zafar 
Namah to Aurangzeb, the Mughal Emperor. Guru Gobind — 
Singh wrote a letter to Aurangzeb. The letter is known by 
the name of Zafar Namah. It was entrusted to Bhai Daya 
Singh with the instructions that he should hand it over to the 
Emperor personally. Bhai Daya Singh went to the Deccan. 
It was a very difficult job for him to approach the Emperor. 
So through the messenger who bad been arranged with the help 
ofa jeweller, Bhai Daya Singh sought help of the Guru who 
issued five Hukamnamas ( to different places to help Bhai Daya 
Singh ). In this way the task was accomplished. After 
reading the letter Aurangzeb sent a mace-bearer with a letter 
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inviting the Guru tothe south. “All Qiladars and Faujdars 
and governors on the way were instructed accordingly.” 
Similarly he has given a detailed account of Guru’s meeting 
with Bahadur Shah, the Mughal Emperor in the fort of Agra 
Gursoba’s account of Guru’s death is not only the earliest but 
agrees with the contemporary account by Khafi Khan who 
writes that the Guru was stabbed by an Afghan who could 
not be identified, 

6. Panth Parkash by Rattan Singh : 

‘Its author Rattan Singh Bhangu is very knowledgeable as 
he is the grandson of Mehtab Singh of village Miran Kot 
district Amritsar and from his mother’s side he is linked with 
Sardar Sham Singh of Karorsinghia Misal. Hence he belonged 
to an historic family. The work was compiled in 1809 at the 
instance of Captain Murray who had been appointed to the 
British Agency at Ludhiana. It was completed in 1841 A.D, 

It is the metrical history of Sikhs from Guru Nanak, 
founder of Sikhism to the end of 18th century. As stated 
by the author himself, the main sources of information for 
this work are the family traditions and the information 
gathered from the elderly persons. He writes, “Now | give 
the account of the Sikhs as] learned from my ancestors and 
other elderly and knowledgeable persons.” 

From historical point of view, it is first rate source of 
information for the 18th century history of the Sikhs. Almost 
all dates mentioned in it are correct. As compared to the 
contemporary Muslim works it is more reliable and dependable 
with regard to the events connected with Sikhs. With regard 
te Mughal-Sikh relations, Maratha-Sikh relations and Afghan- 
Sikh relations it gives a lot of information not to be found 
anywhere else. 

7. A Gurmukhi Diary of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s Times : 

This Punjabi Gurmukhi manuscript is preserved in the 
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Punjab University Library, Lahore, Pakistan. Its photo copy 
is avaitable in the Sikh History Research Department, Khalsa 
College, Amritsar (SHR No, 1796). 


The existing manuscript with missing folios in the beginning 
starts with the marriage of Prince Kharak Singh and ends 
with the occupation of Lahore by the British in 1846 A, D. Its 
careful study indicates that it has two parts—earlier part 
consists of various news-items and ends with the death of Chet 
Singh Bajwa, the brother-in law of Maharaja Kharak Singh. 
The second part begins from folio No. 6 and ends at folio 45. 
It deals with the political history of Labore Darbar from death 
of Kanwar Nau Nihal Singh to the British occupation of 
Lahore. It is very important to note that it is a contemporary 
source of information. Though the author concerns himself 
with the internal history of Lahore Darbar, he gives a 
significant information and provides an important source 
material for writing history of the times. 


8. Fatehnamah Guru Khalsa Ji Ka: 
(Edited by Sita Ram Kohli, Punjabi Department, Patiala, 
1952). 


This is a contemporary work of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
period. It isa medieval history depicting the battles fought 
between the Sikhs and the Afghans. It gives a graphic account 
of the battle of Multan 1818, battle of Naushehra 1823 and 
battle fought against Syed Ahmad popularly known as Khalifa 
Syed Ahmad (herein mentioned as battle of Peshawar no. 2), 
According to Professor Sita Ram Kohli the account of every 
battle appears to have been compiled just after the battle. The 
main purpose of this writing is to impress the readers with 
the bravery of Khalsa and inspire the people to follow the 
ideas of Guru Gobind Singh. However, it goes to the credit 
of the poet that he does not allow his judgement to be marred 
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by partiality. He has depicted the bravery of the Afghans in 
glowing terms. He has given minute details of the battles, 

The important work throws new and refreshing light on the 
history of the period. 

Var Shah Mohammad 

(Edited by Sita Ram Kohli, Punjabi Sahitya Academy, 
Ludhiana). 

This is a contemporary work in the Punjabi verse by a poet 
who had very close links with the Lahore Darbar. It starts 
with the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1839 and ends with 
the British occupation of Lahore in 1846 A.D. 

First, the writer gives a brief sequence of events leading to 
the outbreak of the First Sikh War. It is followed by the 
detailed description of the battles, viz. battle of Mudki, battie 
of Feroshchar, battle of Aliwal and battle of Sabraon. The 
battle account appears to be fairly accurate, and gives graphic 
details of the various actions of the armies. It has been 
written in an inspiring tone. The poet mourns the loss of 
independence of Punjab, The minute details have been given 
of Sham Singh Attariwala who fell fighting valiantly in the 
battle of Sabraon on February 10, 1846. Historically, this work 
is important as it gives the then popular point of view and 
provides significant information. 

II. Secondary Sources, 

l.. Janamsakhis  Janamsakhi is a traditional biographical 
account of the life of Guru Nanak, founder of Sikhism, There 
are different versions of Janamsakhis but the following are the 
most important : 

(a) Puratan Janamsakhi : is considered the oldest version 
of Guru Nanak's traditions, It can be distinguished from other 
versions as it gives the date of the Guro’s birth in the month of 
Baisakh, gives five distinct long travels of the Guru and 
makes no mention of Bhai Bala. . 
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(b) Meharban's Janamasakhi: is very important as it has 
been written by Meharban, grandson of Guru Ram Dass, the 
fourth Sikh Guru and nephew of Guru Arjan, the fifth Sikh 
Guru ( 1681-1706 A. D. ), It is mostly based on the hymns of 
Guru Nanak. At certain places it coincides with puratan 
Janamsakhi. 

(c) Bhai Bala’s Janamsakhi: isthe most popular Jana- 
msakhi. It is believed to be written by Bhai Bala, the life- 
Jong companion of Guru Nanak. According to Dr, Trumpp 
it contains later traditions of the Guru’s life. Since it portraits: 
the social background of Guru’s life, it became very popular 
with the Sikhs. 

(d) Bhai Mant Singh’s Janamsakhi: is believed to have 
been written by Bhai Meni Singh, one of the most learned 
Sikhs of the early 18th century, It gives a detailed account of 
Guru’s travel in the western countries. 

Dr. W. H. Mcleod’s assertion that Janamsakhis do not con- 
sititute a reliable source of history, is not tenable. Based on 
the contemporary traditions these Janaksakhis provide very 
valuable information relating to the life of the founder of 
Sikhism. Some of the facts like birth place, year, travels and 
their details are only available from the Janamsakhis, Khus- 
want Singh has rightly stated “The Janamsakhis cannot be 
wholly discard:d because they were based on legend and tradi- 
tion which had grown around the Guru in the years following 
his demise, and furnish useful material to augment the base 
but proved facts of his life. (Khushwant Singh — History of 
the Sikhs-\977 ) Vol. 1, p. 299, 

2. Stkhan Di Bhagat Mala: Itis also known as Bhagat 
Ratnawali, It isan enlargement and elucidation of the 11th 
Var of Bhai Gurdas which’ gives a versified account of pro- 
minent Sikhs who lived under the first six Gurus, It has been 
compiled by Bhai Mani Singh ; one of the most prominent 
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Sikhs of the first half of the 18th century, who had been com- 
panion of Guru Gobind Singh. It gives dialogues of the Sikhs 
with the respective Gurus in a chronological order. At places 
it throws fresh light on the lives of the Gurus. 

The principal aim of the author is to give an exposition of 
Sikhism. But he has added biographical notes of prominent 
Sikhs who had lived during the period of the first six Gurus, 
The names of the places to which they belonged and their 
castes have been indicated. The former helps a lot to deter- 
mine the geographical limits of the influence of Sikhism. It 
is significant to note that the Sikhs of Dacca and Kabul have 
been mentioned. The latter viz. mention of castes gives in 
the social structure of the Sikhs asa number of Khatri and 
Jat castes have been indicated there. 

Bansavali Namah : 

Bansavli Namah is a metrical account of the Sikh Gurus 
written in ramshackle verse. Its author is Kesar Singh Chhibar 
who claims to have written an account-book of the tenth 
Guru's house. He completed his account in 1780 A, D. 

Bansavali Namah is divided into fourteen chapters, The 
first ten chapters have been devoted to the ten Gurus and the 
last four chapters to Banda Bahadur, Baba Ajit Singh, Mata 
Sundri and Khalsa Panth, 

Though the author claims much for the authority of his 
account it suffers from various defects. At places it con- 
tradicts the established facts without substituting them, 

Gurbilas Padshahi Das by Sukha Singh : 

As the very name indicates it deals with the life of Guru 
Gobind Singh, the tenth Guru. This metrical account of the 
Guru was written by Bhai Sukha Singh who had been an inha- 
bitant of Anandpur Sahib where the Guru lived for a number 
of years. The work was completed in 1854 B, K. ie. 1797 
A. D. Though written about a century after the birth of Khalsa 
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it constitutes an important source of information as it contained 
the tradition relating to the life of the last Guru. 

It has twenty-one chapters. It starts with the life of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur and his martyrdom. Guru Gobind Singh’s.early 
life, battle of Bhangani, battle of Nadhaun, creating Khalsa 
and Guru’s struggle against the Mughals have been given in 
detail. The account of his last days including his meeting with 
Bahadur Shah at Agra after the war of succession and Guru’s 
going to the Deccan have been discussed in detail. 

Gurbilas of Padshahi Chhevin : 

Gurbilas Padshahi Chhevin is an important source of inform- 
ation relating to the life of the sixth Guru, Guru Hargobind 
(1592-1645 A, D. ). Like all other accounts it is in verse. It is 
said to have been completed in 1775 B. K i.e. 1718 A, D. 
This date has been given inthe colaphon. However there is a 
controversy regarding its date of compilation. A close scrutiny 
of the contents of the work gives the impression that it was 
compiled in 1718 A. D. but later on some copyists have inter- 
polated the material during Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s times. 
This is an anonymous work. 

The work starts with dialogue between Bhai Mani Singh the 
celebrated writer of the 18th century and one Dharam Singh, 
The whole book is in the form of dialogues. It has twenty-one 
chapters. The earlier chapters deal with the life of Guru 
Arjan, the fifth Guru—bis compilation of the Adi Granth, and 
his martyrdom, Then it gives the detailed account of the life 
of the sixth Guru. j 

Though not contemporary account it is one of ‘indispensable 
sources for writing the history of Guru Hargobind. 

Mehma Parkash Vartak : 

According to Bhai Vir Singh this was compiled by Bawa 
Kirpal Singh is 1773 A. D. It gives a brief account of the 
Guru’s life. It describes how Guru Har Rai, the seventh Guru, 
helped Dara Shikoh, the eldest son of Shah Jaban against the 
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forces of Aurangzeb during the War of Succession, It is one of 
the important prose manuscript of later half of 18th century, 
Though sketchy it is very significant for writing the history of 
the Sikh Gurus. 

Mehma Parkash Kavita : 

It was compiled in 1776 by Sarup Dass Bhalla who was a 
direct decendant of Guru Amar Dass, the third Guru, The 
compilation was started at Benares and was completed in 
Amritsar. It gives a biographical account of the ten Sikh 
Gurus, Guru Nanak’s life-account is bit more in detail. The 
biographical details ofthe Gurus are given in a chronological 
order. The author was very well versed in the traditions con- 
nected with the Gurn’s house. 

When Sarup Dass Bhalla started its compilation far away 
fro n Punjab he did not know about the Bala tradition in Guru 
Nanak’s life which Dr, Trump calls as the later tradition. 
After finishing the account of Guru Nanak which forms about 
one-third of the entire work, he came to Amritsar where Bala 
tradition was current. So instead of re-writing the earlier 
portion he incorporated Bala tradition in the later life of the 
Guru as well as in the life account of Guru Angad, the second 
Guru, It throws a fresh light on the circumstances leading to 
the martyrdom of Guru Tegh Bahadur. It states that the Guru 
was arrested twice. It appears that Sarup Dass had before him 
Mehma Parkash Vartak, which appears to have been made the 
basis for writing detailed account as Vartik Mehma Parkash was 
too sketchy. At several places fundamental approach to the 
subject is identical 

It is a very useful source of information for writing the 
history of the Sikh Gurus. 

Parchian : 

Parchi or Pariche means an introduction, This work is 
a collection of the incidents Telating to the lives of the Gurus. 
The first eight Sakhis relate to the first eight Gurus, the four 
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Sakh’s relate to Guru Tegh Bahadur and the rest thirty-eight 
to Guru Gobind Singh—the last Guru, There are fifty Sakhis 
in all. 

As mentioned therein its author is Sewa Dass. He writes, 
“For paying compliments to the Guru, Sewa Dass Udasi has 
written this book”, It has recently been published by the Punjab 
Government Language Department. 


Though not a contemporary work, it throws some fresh light 
on the Jives of the Gurus and is considered an important source 
of information, 


Sakhi Pothi : 


It gives an account of travels of Guru Tegh Bahadur and 
Guru Gobind Singh in the Malwa territory (cis-Sutlej territory), 
Its author is not known but as it appears from the language 
itself he belonged to the cis-Sutlej area. lt isan important work 
for delineating the travels of the Gurus. It was translated into 
English by Sir Attar Singh of Bahadur, and its English version 
was published in 1876 A.D. 


It contains one hundred and twenty Sakhis out of which 
the first thirty-eight Sakhis relate to the travels of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, the ninth Sikh Guru, and rest relate to Guru Gobind 
Singh, the tenth Guru. 


It does not mention its date of composition or its author, 
From its language it appears that its author belonged to the 
Malwa region that is the cis-Sutlej area. According to Bhai 
Vir Singh its probable date of composition is near about 1840 
A.D, It is a very important source of information for the 
travels of the last two Gurus into Malwa region. Significantly 
the details of travels of the Gurus in this region as given by 
Bhai Santokh Singh in Suraj Parkash, and identical with the 
details given in Sakhi Pothi. It is presumed that Bhai Santokh 
Singh would have employed some body to find out the details of 
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the historic Gurdwatas in the Malwa region to be included in 
his voluminous work Suraj Parkash. Hence this work was 
compiled, In the opening Sakhi how graphic details have been 
recorded regarding Saif Khan’s meeting with Guru Tegh 
Bahadur will be clear for the following : 


“Saif Khan received the Goru in his garden, thanked him 
for his visit and offered him dry fruit. After stay of some days 
the Guru was invited inside the fort. The Guru entered 
the fort on horse-back,” 


Gurpartap Suraj Granth : 


It is the most volaminous work on the ten Sikh Gurus 
written in Braj verse by Santokh Singh under the patronage of 
Bhai Udhe Singh, the ruler of Kaithal State. Son of Deva 
Singh, Santokh Singh was born in Amritsar district, got his 
education from Sant Singh Giani and wrote several books like 
Amar Kosh, Commentary on Japji (Tika Gurbhganjani) Balmik 
Ramyan etc, But his magnum opus was Gurpartap Suraj 
-Granth which was completed in 1843 A.D, 


Gurpartap Suraj Granth has two parts : 
(1) Nanak:Parkash. 
(ii) Suraj Parkash, 


Nanak Parkash was completed in 1823 A.D. It has got 
one hundred and thirty chapters, The entire work has been 
based on the Janamsakhi of Bhai Bala as has been stated by 
the author that the then current Janamsakhi of Bhai Bala had 
been tampered with by the followers of Kabir (Kabir Panthis) 
and Handal (Handalis). Perhaps M.A. Macauliffe is right 
when he states, “It is, however, doubtfal whether Bhai Santokh 
‘Singh had access to any trustworthy account.” 

Suraj Parkash: Gura Partap Suraj, popularly known as 
Suraj Parkash, gives the biographical account of the nine Gurus 
(from Guru Angad to Guru Gobind Singh), It has been 
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divided into twelve sections (ras) corresponding to the signs 
of Zodiac, However, the life of Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth 
Guru is presented in six chapters (ruts) corresponding to six 
Indian seasons and intwo ains—ascending and descending 
nodes. In Suraj Parkash there are 1152 chapters in all divided 
as follows : 


1. The first ras (section) gives the life of Guru Angad 
and Guru Amar Dass, the second and third Guru 
respectively, and the second ras gives the life of Guru 
Ram Dass, the fourth Guru, 

2. Ras third and fourth gives the life of Guru Arjan, the 
fifth Guru, and the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth give 
an account of Guru Hargobind, the sixth Guru, ` 

3. Ras ninth to twelfth have be:n devoted to the seventh, 
eighth and ninth Guru. 


4. At the end he has given the account of Guru Gobind 
Singh and Banda Bahadur. 


Suraj Parkash is a work of unique historical importance. 
The author has collected all the Sikh traditions about the Sikh 
Gurus in this monumental work. From language point of view 
it is a beautiful verse in Braj Bhasha, It bears the testimony of 
the author’s great scholarship in Sanskrit and his insight iato 
Hindu mythology and Puranic literature. It is. believed that 
the author was advised by his Brahmin friends to write the 
lives of the Gurus in the Puranic style in order to make his 
work popular. 


From the historical poiat of view Suraj Parkash can hardly 
be considered as first rate source of information as it had been 
compiled two to three hundred years after the actual happening. 
However, historical value of this work would have been 
enhanced to a considerable degree had the author laid down 
his sources of information. Still keeping in view the paucity 
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of sources for early Sikh history it is considered one of the 
important source of information. 


Panth Parkash: by Giani Gian Singh A 


This Panth Parkash, like the previous one, gives the metrical 
history of the Sikhs. It starts from Guru Nanak and ends with 
the modern times after the annexation of the Punjab in 1846 
A.D. it also deals with modern movements like Kooka 
movement etc, 


As the writer has stated in the beginning, he undertook this 
work as he found the verses of Rattan Singh’s Bhangu's 
Panth Parkash, not upto the mark. So tar as earlier portion 
is concerned it was mostly inspired by Bhangu’s Panth Parkash. 
The later portion beginning from Ranjit Singh, the account 
of Sikh states in cis-Sutlej teritory and downfall of the Sikh 
kingdom have been described with graphic details. However 
he does not indicate the sources. 


From historical point of view, Gian Singh gives a complete 
history of the Sikhs. But it is not as significant account as 
Rattan Singh’s because the latter has given only those events in 
which his immediate ancestors were involved and had learred 
the details from knowledgeable persons. Hence his account of 
18th century events is more authentic, Giani Gian Singh has 
given eye-witness account of some of the events of his times 
which is equally important. But mostly Gian Singh had based 
his account on the traditions of the Sikhs which he has so 
laboriously collected but nct analysed. 

Tarikh-Guru Khalsa : 

Giani Gian Singh, writer of later half of 19th century who 
died in 1921, had a number of works to his credit.: 

1. Tarikh Guru Khalsa—deals vith Sikh Gurus, 

2. Shamsher Khalsa—siv.s acccunt ‘of Sikh struggle 
against Mughal and Afghans, ; 
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3. Raj Khalsa—gives an account of Sikh kingdom under 
Ranjit Singh and his successors and also brief account of all 
the Sikh States in the cis-Sutlej territory. 

Tarikh-I-Guru Khalsa gives a detailed account of history 
from Guru Nanak to the dissolution of the Sikh Empire. 
According to Teja Singh and Dr. Ganda Singh its dates are 
not reliable. The author has however made “laudable 
attempt to clear the history of the Sikhs from some of the 
absurdities of Bhai Santokh Singh.” 

Giani" Gian Singh was a very widely travelled man. He 
has based his history on the traditions of the Sikhs which 
he collected from various places. Had he analysed the 
traditions and quoted the sources his writings would have been 
more authentic. However credit goesto him that he was the 
first to write a complete history of the Sikhs from 1469- 
1849 A. D, 


20 


SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF LAND 
REVENUE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
PUNJAB ( 1850-3900 } 


Dr, HIMADRI BANERJEE 


(Department of History, Rabindra Bharati University, Calcutta) 


The repercussions of the Partition ( 1947 ) and the three 
subsequent wars between India and Pakistan have left behind a 
disquieting legacy on the course of historical research connected 
with the Punjab under British rule. Even a sincere research 
scholar of either of these countries often faces a frustrating 
experience as he goes out of his home country and gets in touch 
with an altogether diferent political set up across the frontiers. 
Quite often he is denied a free access to archival records, If, 
however, by a stroke of good luck, he can manage to go 
straight into the record room, his running notes are often 
subjected to a close clerical scrutiny leading to an inordinate 
delay and unnecessary hardship.? 


In spite of all these impediments, research in the 19h 
century economic history of the Punjab has achieved quite a 
fair progress during the post-independence years. From the 
days of the pioneering work of Professor Sitaram Kohli on the 
land revenue administration of Maharaja Ranjit Singh,’ 
historians are constantly on the look out for new source 
materials throughout the subcontinent. Some of the r<cently 
published bibliographies on modern Punjab are clearly a 
significant pointer to this direction.® The present paper 
will be dealing briefly with some of the important official 
records and reports on the land revenue history of the Punjab 
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under British rule preserved in the different archives and 
libraries of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. 


In the reconstruction of the history of the land revenue 
administration, perhaps the first one or two volumes of the 
administration reports written under the direct supervision of 
the Punjab Board of Administration along with Sir James 
Douie’s Panjab Settlement Manual may serve as a convenient 
statting point. Sir Richard Temple, a prolific but a brilliant 
prose writer and a close associate of Sir John Lawrence, was 
the author of the first volume of the Punjab Administration 
Report.+ His settlement duties of the late 1840s° had already 
yielded a rich harvest of information regarding the land and 
people of a typical manjha district, namely Jullundur, Here he 
intimately studied the jamabandi and other revenue records «t 
the village level® and amassed many intricate and interesting 
details about the stalwart races of the Punjab, Even a cursory 
look at the proprietary right, position of the zamindars vis-a- 
vis the tenants, size of cultivation, quantum of state demand 
and its resultant redistribution through the different levels of 
the agrarian economy, will carry an impression of his close 
familiarity with many of these rural problems of the Punjab 
of the early 1850s. 

Sir James Douie? who had an equally firm grip over many 
of these interesting items of inquiry, also devoted the first fw 
sections of his Panjab Settlement Manual to the history of the 
land rights of the province in their proper regional perspective, 
Simultaneously, he dealt with the temporary but harsh system 
of land revenue administration of the summary settlement ye.rs 
and the different theoretical formulations jeading to certain 
distinct changes in the land settlement policy of the govern nent 
during the period under review. Oathe basis of settlement 
reports, revenue circulars and other important official 
documents, the entire history of tae land tenure of the province 
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was dealt with so much clarity and precision that soon after its 
publication, Douie’s Manual almost became a regular textbook 
to every new civilian inthe Punjab Commission, The success 
of this volume may also be judged from the fact that while 
going through differert editions during the first forty years 
of the present century, there was practically no substantial 
change or modification in its original text of 1899, But like all 
other civilian enquiries into the problem of land revenue, the 
book identified itself too closely with the usual administrative 
view points of the Lahore Civil Secretariat and there was little 
awareness of the problem of the Punjab peasants who ploughed 
the fields and met the state demand under the varying 
econmic conditions from Delhi to Dera Ismail Khan. 

In our present endeavour, however, the vast mass of the 
settlement and assessment literatures? in association with the 
annual revenue (or land revenue ) reports and the extract of 
comments from the district or settlement officers may be of 
good help. Actually these are by common consent one of the 
most significant source materials at the provincial level, Most 
cf the settlement reports of the first regular settlement period 
were written by the settlement officers only after 3'to 8 years’ 
regular hard labour in camp away from the heacquarters when 
they actually came in touch with the local peasantry, talked to 
them quite freely and settled their revenue demand after a long 
deliberation with the individual peasants and at times with the 
village panchayats. Asearly as 1851, one of the earliest 
volumes of the first regular settlemert reports dealing with the 
Jullundur district came out of the Press, This was quickly 
followed by a report on the Hoshiarpur district ( 1852) and 
it was somehow not up to the standard already attained by 
Richard Temple in the previous year. But asthe years rolled 
on both the quality and content of the settlement reports 
Steadily improved, This is very much evident with the 
publication of a series of settlement Tepoits in the Jate 1850s. 
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Some of the finest specimens of the settlement literature of the 
first regular settlement period also came in the 1870s and 1880s 
with the growing maturity of the settlement officers over the 
years, viz., Lyall’s Kangra (1872), Fryer’s Dera Ghazi Khan 
(1876), Tucker’s Dera Ismail Khan (1879), Ibbetson’s Karnal- 
Panipat (1883), O’Brien’s Mazaffargarh (1882), Wilson’s Sirsa 
(1884) and Wace’s Hazara ( 1884 ). Qualitatively speaking, 
they all came very close to one another and covered so many 
unexplored avenues of rural history that some of them stand 
unsurpassed even in the present century.” 


After going through them, one may very well consult the 
even larger number of assessment reports primarily dealing 
with the proposed land revenue demand of a particular tahsil. 
The revision of a regular settlement which usually came after 
20 to 30 years? interval occasioned their birth. Each settlement 
officer was entrusted with the tahsilwise reporting of his settle- 
ment charge, throwing light on the extent of changes in 
population, land tenure, credit relations, size of cultivation 
during the intersettlement period. These intensive local findings 
are generally provided with a more detailed picture of a tahsil 
that had no provision in the district settlement reports. They 
also furnish a good deal of vital information along the 
quantitative lines at the circle level which may conveniently 
form a very significant starting point of any historical research 
on the 19th century British Punjab. 


But the numerous economic surveys of the present century 
conducted under the aegis of the Board of Economic Inquiry, 
Punjab?° often bring us down to the village which comprised 
“the lowest unit inthe land revenue administration’ in the 
Punjab under the British, This pioneering project dealing with 
the economic transformation of the Punjab villages during the 
post-World War I period was initiated by Dr. E.D. Lucas of 


‘the Forman Christian College, Lahore, His detailed economic 
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survey into the Kutubpur village of the Hoshiarpur district was 
the first of its kind in the province. Its methodology and 
findings so deeply inspired Professor R.L, Bhalla of the same 
college that he closely followed him in his inquiry on the 
Baifampur village of the same district. These two early 
village surveys}! convey an intimate picture of the economic 
life of the different occupational groups, their sources of income 
and heads of expenditure througtout the year, how they 
behaved in relation to their governmental machincry, the 
relationship between rural indcbtedness end land revenue 
payment, the changing nature of rent exaction and, above all, 
the impact of rising prices of food grains on the small peasant 
economy, During the late 1920 the Board directly sponsored 
a series of village surveys in the different districts of the 
province, Its first rich harvest was An Economic Survey of 
Gaggar Bhanna—a village in the Amritsar district. Within a 
decade nearly half a dozen of village inquiries were brought out 
depicting the diverse patterns of village formation even in the 
western limits of the Indo-Gungetic plains. They highlighted 
the economic prosperity of Deodhar landlords of Durrana 
Langana (Multan district), .cxtreme poverty of the Naggal 
tenants (Ambala district), declining trade of the Lohars of 
Bhamber Sandila (Muzaffargarh district), occupational mobility 
of the Kumhars in Gajju Chak (Gujranwala district) and the 
dominant position of the Sikh Jats in the Suner village 
hierarchy (Ferozepore district), 

The richness of these village survey monographs dces not 
necessarily rule out the significance of the higher level revenue 
sources at the provincial level. On the contrary, they still 
remain ‘the staple food’ of the economic historians of our 
generation. In this connection we would first refer to the 
printed sources like the land revenue (or revenue) administra- 
tion report of the Punjab Government published annually since 
the post-Mutiny years.!* Some of the basic principles of the 
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existing land revenue system, namely, the introduction of a 
fixed land revenue demand, its impact on the different insecure 
areas of the province, the general cry for the adjustment of the 
demand according to the fluctuations of the seasons, proposed 
differential assessment of the land acquired by the sahukars, 
refusal of the government for making any serious departure in 
the existing revenue system, were frequently raised and dealt 
with in sufficient details, Equally significant was the fact that 
the much debated arguments for the suspension and remission 
of the revenue cue to the kharaba, sailab or other natural 
visitations received due attention in the remarks of the district 
or settlement officers or the divisional commissioners, Besides 
the problem of land transfer, dominant position of the sahukars 
in the regional credit mechanism, changing pattern of the 
proprietor-tenant relationship, the movement of rent particularly 
the one in kind in the different districts of the province did not 
miss the watchful eyes of these officials, Finally, these reports 
also furnished numerous statistical tables indicating the 
possibility of a quantitative study at the provincial level"? A 
few of them may further be effectively studied on the basis of 
the annual registration or trade returns of the Punjab Govern- 
ment, 

Another interesting source of our information may be the 
different census reports of the 19th century. The first two 
provincial census of 1855 and 1868 were comparatively sketchy 
and compiled by officials without adequate training and disci- 
pline, It was not till 1881 thata first broad based census 
along the modern lines were completed by Sir Denzil Ibbetson. 
The subsequent two other census of 1891 and 1901 are even 
more informative for our present purposes. Besides enumera- 
ting the size and density of population, they point out, its broad 
subdivisions into different age groups, caste composition, occup- 
ation, pattern of migration, types of houses they built in and 
resided over the decades. In this connection one may take 
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survey into the Kutubpur village of the Hoshiarpur district was 
the first of its kind in the province. Its methodology and 
findings so deeply inspired Professor R.L. Bhalla of the same 
college that he closely followed him in his inquiry on the 
Baitampur village of the same district, These two early 
village surveys}! convey an intimate picture of the economic 
life of the different occupational groups, their sources of income 
and heads of expenditure throvgtout the year, how they 
behaved in relation to their governmental machinery, the 
relationship between rural indebtedness and land revenue 
payment, the changing nature of rent exaction and, above all, 
the impact of rising prices of food grains.on the small peasant 
economy, During tbe late 1920 the Board directly sponsored 
a series of village surveys in the different districts of the 
province, Its first rich harvest was An Economic Survey of 
Gaggar Bhanna—a village in the Amritsar district. Within a 
decade nearly half adozen of village inquiries were brought out 
depicting the diverse patterns of village formation even in the 
western limits of the Indo-Gangetic plains, They highlighted 
the economic prosperity of Deodhar landlords of Durrana 
Langana (Multan district), . extreme poverty of the Naggal 
tenants (Ambala district), declining trade of the Lohars of 
Bhamber Sandila (Muzaffargarh district), occupational mobility 
of the Kumhars in Gajju Chak (Gujranwala district) and the 
dominant position of the Sikh Jats in the Suner village 
hierarchy (Ferozepore district), 

The richness of these village survey monographs dces not 
necessarily rule out the significance of the higker level revenue 
sources at the provincial level. On the contrary, they still 
remain ‘the staple food’ of the economic historians of our 
generation. In this connection we would first refer to the 
printed sources like the land Tevenue (or revenue) administra- 
tion report of the Punjab Government published annually since 
the post-Mutiny years.1? Some of the basic principles of the 
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existing land revenue system, namely, the introduction of a 
fixed land revenue demand, its impact on the different insecure 
areas of the province, the general cry for the adjustment of the 
demand according to the fluctuations of the seasons, proposed 
differential assessment of the land acquired by the sahukars, 
refusal of the government for making any serious departure in 
the existing revenue system, were frequently raised and dealt 
with in sufficient details, Egually significant was the fact that 
the much debated arguments for the suspension and remission 
of the revenue cue to the Kharaba, sailab or other natural 
visitations received due attention in the remarks of the district 
or settlement officers or the divisional commissioners, Besides 
the problein of land transfer, dominant position of the sahukars 
in the regional credit mechanism, changing pattern of the 
proprietor-tenant relationship, the movement of rent particularly 
the one in kind in the different districts of the province did not 
miss the watchful eyes of these officials, Finally, these reports 
also furnished numerous statistical tables indicating the 
possibility of a quantitative study at the provincial level.!3 A 
few of them may further be effectively studied on the basis of 
the annual registration or trade returns of the Punjab Govern- 
ment. i 

Another interesting source of our information may bethe 
different census reports of the 19th century. The first two 
provincial census of 1855 and 1868 were comparatively sketchy 
and compiled by officials without adequate training and disci- 
pline, Itwas not till 1881 thata first broad based census 
along the modern lines were completed by Sir Denzil Ibbetson. 
The subsequent two other census of 1891 and 1901 are even 
more informative for our present purposes. Besides enumera- 
ting the size and density of population, they point out, its broad 
subdivisions into different age groups, caste composition, occup~ 
ation, pattern of migration, types of houses they built in and 
resided over the decades. In this connection one may take 
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into consideration the accompanying reports of Ibbetson and 
Rose on the castes and tribes of the Punjab of the second half 
of the 19th century. 1+ 


But a systematic perusal of the different Selections from 
the Records of the Punjab Government is no less important for 
our present inquiry, Here one may very well start with the 
selections dealing with the pre-annexation days, In the Delhi 
Residency volume, for example, we come across an excellent 
report on the land tenure of the Delhi territory from the pen of 
its collector while in the third volume of this series the land 
and people of the trans-Indus border areas became lively in the 
writings of Sir Herbert Edwardes, Agent of the Governor 
General at the Lahore Darbar. Further, for the history of the 
land revenue administration of the early 1850s, there is an 
equally representative collection of the different revenue cir- 
culars issued from time to time by the Board of Administration 
for the guidance of its civil servants. Unlike Bengal, the 
Punjab was a non-Regulation province. In the absence of any 
codified laws, the Board usually directed its officials through 
these circulars!® on various interrelated problems like the 
settlement of land revenue, fixing up the state revenue demand, 
determination of the proprietory right and the prohibition of 
sub-leases or mortgages of land in default of revenue payment. 
Besides we have also quite a long list of many other impressive 
Selections from the Records of the Financial Commissioner's 
Office.16 They are, however, too mumerous to be mentioned 
separately within our present scope of inquiry, 


With all these printed records in the background, research 
scholars are expected to go through the Punjab Government 
Proceedings of this period. Unfortunately, the Indian research 
scholars working in the different record rooms of the Punjab, 
Haryana and Himachal Pradesh will not be able to find the 
bulk of the Punjab Government Proceedings of the Revenue 
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and Agriculture Department. Even the National Archives, 
New Delhi does not have these files in any appreciable number, 
The Punjab State Archives, Patiala contains only those limited 
number of files which were exclusively available in the Simla 
‘Office of the Punjab Government during the Partition of India. 
Consequently, the Indian scholars working on the economic 
history of the British Punjab would always extend a covetous 
look towards the Punjab Archives and the Punjab Board of 
Revenue, Lahore because it is the largest single repository of 
the archival materials relating to 19th century Punjab. Lahore 
being the capital of the undivided British Punjab, housed the 
Punjab Record office in the Civil Secretariat with Sir H, L, O. 
Garrett as its first Keeper of Records. It alone possesses both 
A and B proceedings of the different departments of the Punjab 
‘Government, viz. Reyenue and Agriculture, Public Works 
and Home. The Residency records of the pre-annexation 
period without any major break in the time series are also pre- 
served in the tomb of Anarkali which still houses the Punjab 
Archives in Pakistan. The vast mass of the manuscript records 
of the Revenue, Judicial and General Departments from 1849 
to 1868 constitute an equally important source material for the 
rural history of the Punjab. These are exclusively available at 
the Lahore Secretariat. The city of Lahore is no less fortunate 
for having nearly all the files and bastas of the old Financial 
Commissioner’s office, now under the custody of the Secretary, 
Board of Revenue. It has, however, no modern copying 
arrangement which one may be sure to get in the Civil 
Secretariat. 


The bulk of the 19th century Punjab Government’s Revenue 
and Agriculture or other departmental files however stand 
beyond the reach of any Indian scholar working in the different 
record rooms of this country.1?7_ But many of these important 
files were often forwarded to the Government of India for any 
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major policy decision. Accordingly a close hunt of the National: 
Archives, New Delhi may sometimes yield a good dividend. 
In this way one may occasionally get in touch with the different 
inquiries undertaken by the Punjab Government on the late 
19th century agrarian indebtedness and transfer of lands by the 
zamindars to the moneylenders. Similarly, the Government of 
India’s Foreign Department files of the 1850s will be of an 
immense help in reconstructing the history of the harsh summ- 
ary settlement days while those of the Public Works Department 
will enlighten us on the-dificrent canals and their cons«quent 
impact on the rural economy of the province, They may also 
yield a good deal of information about the pattern of the new 
colonial settlement in the central bar lands. 


But this indirect approach to the Punjab Government records 
preserved in the different record rooms and libraries of Lahore, 
cannot be a healthy and permanent answer to the various 
problems faced by the research scholars of our generation. 
Nowadays what we are sometimes doing can be simply 
described as a short-term temporary approach to our own 
research methodology. We know very little of the present 
research project undertaken by the History Department or the 
Centre of South Asian Studies, University of the Punjab, 
Lahore. A similar situation is recurrently faced by our Pakistani 
counterparts across the frontiers. What we presently Tequire is 
a better relationship with the Government of the Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan, so that the Indian scholars may have an 
easier access to the records preserved in the Civil Secretariat, 
the Board of Revenue and the Punjab Public Library, Lahore, 
The time has come for the National Archives, New Delhi and 
the Indian Council of Historical Research for taking the 
initiative in this regard. They should break the ice by opening 
a meaningful dialogue with the Research Society of Pakistan, 
Otherwise the eventual fate of any Indian scholar after a couple: 
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of months’ hard work in the Punjab Archives (Lahore) will 
surely be the following :18 
“Subject: Supply of photostat copies of the Government 
Records for research purposes. 
Sir, 

I am directed to refer to your letter dated....on the sub- 
ject noted above and to say that an agreement for the exchange 
of archival material between the Governments of India and 
Pakistan has not yet been finalized. The proposal is under 
consideration of both the Governments. Unless the said 
agreement is signed, it is not possible to supply the copies.of 
requisite documents, 

Yours obedient servant, 
Sd/-Illegible. 

Assistant Director ( Records ) 
For Director of Archives, Punjab,” 
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and 1850-51, Parliamentary Papers, LXIX, 1854. Even in the 
subsequent volumes.of the Punjab Administration Reports, we come 
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transformation of the rural Punjab under British rule. 
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autobiography : 
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are all available in the Revenue Department Proceedings of the 
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Recently Professor Dewey has serionsly challenged the authenticity 
of these official! statistics. For it, see ‘Patwari and Chaukidar = 
Subordinate officials and the reliability of India’s Agricultural 
Statistics’, Clive Dewey and A. G. Hopkins ( Eds. ), Imperial Impact 
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Thus John Beams who served the Punjab during these years narrated 
his experience: «There was no lawin the Punjabin those days. 
Our instructions were to decide all cases by the light of common 
sense and our sense of what was just and right. From time to 
time a high official, called the Judicial Commissioner, issued printed 
circulars as to the procedure to be adopted in doubtful or difficult 
matters and another equally high official, the Financial Commissio- 
ner, issued circulars respecting the collection of revenue and taxes”. 
Memoirs of a Bengal Civilian ( Chatto and Windus, London, 1961 ), 
101-02. These circulars were subsequently published by the Punjab 
Government. For these circulars, see Circular Orders Issued by the 
Board of Administration in the Revenue Department during the years 
1849 to 1853, 1 ( Lahore, 1855). See also Robert Cust, Manual for 
the Guidance of Revenue Officers in the Punjab (Lahore, 1866). 

Once again I like to refer to tiie Punjab Board of Revenue Library 
as the best repository of these Selections. Fora general reference, 
see Mallick, op, cit., 230-41, See also the author’s Agrarian Society 
of the Punjab, 1849-1901 (Manohar Book Service, 1962), 220-23. 
It however represents the tips of the iceberg preserved in the Punjab 
Board of Revenue, Lahore. In this connection I like to thank the 
Librarian for the kind help and assistance I received during my 
work there in the last year. m 

As early as March 1981 Protessor Bipan Chandra drew our atten- 
tion to this problem. For his views, see Presidential Address, 
Punjab History Conference Proceedings (15th Scession, Patiala, 
1982), 17. 

During my research work in the Punjab Archives, Lahore, I, how- 
ever, received the best treatment from the archival officials, The 
following letter is simply an unfortunate legacy of the existing 
bitter relationship’ between the Governments of India and Pakistan. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SOURCES OF 
PUNJAB HISTORY ( 1857-1947 ) 


Dr, HARI SINGH 


( Senior Lecturer, Post-Graduate Deptt. of History, 
Government, College, Faridabad ). 


Nothing is more important to the illumination of history than 
good autobiography’, writes Maurice Zinkin, Some people 
record their experieaces for posterity and have an urge to share 
with the coming generations the past they have experienced. 
Autobiography as a source of history has its own value, as 
government records do not express the sentiments of the 
common people, the middle class and those not connected with 
the administration of the country, 

Punjab was annexed in 1849 and it did not suffer from the 
misrule of the East India Company. Parkash Tandon’s 
Punjabi Century, 1857-1947, is a work that portrays the 
experience of three generations of Punjabees those who came 
into immediate contact, after the Sikh rule felt that the English 
‘had reformist ideas and that the development was done to 
improve India.! His grand father, father and he himself had 
perception of a socio-economic change that was taking place in 
Punjab, Tandon himself is the representative of the new 
generation, who was a pioneer in his chosen vocation asa 
chartered accountant, went to England, became the first Indian 
in Murketing Research. His father had told him that the Sikh 
rule was welcome, as it was never too repressive, Hindus and 
Sikhs had blood relatioas and intermarriages were common, 
Law and order under the Sikh rule was poor, people tricd to 
look poorer and did not like to disclose their property, He and 
‘his father hada favourable impression of the British. The 
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villagers were surprised at the simple life of English officers 
who moved about freely. The period of early English rule in 
Punjab was a period of hectic economic progress and adminis- 
tration, when Punjab got a new Judiciary, Police, Education and 
Revenue department. The new irrigation system and the 
canals changed «deserts into granaries. His father was taught 
the blessings of the British Raj in school. 

Tandon has a deep understanding of social change that was 
taking place in Punjab, He vividly describes the life in the 
homes of the middle class. His father was an engincer busy in 
the construction of canals and we get a clean picture of camp 
life as well as the city life, humming with activity, The 
changing manners and the impact of English education and 
culture have been expressed in an interesting and informative 
manner. One gets a portrait of marriages, deatbs, festivities of 
joys and sorrows in Punjabi life. Then we have a full chapter 
on the Khatri caste of Punjab and their social stature as 
compared to the other castes. We get a glimpse of the Brahmins, 
the working classes like Tarkhans, the wood workers, the 
Jhewars or Mehras, the cooks and Kalals, who sold liquor. 
There were no Hindu untouchables in the West Punjab and such 
work as that of sweepers, skin fluyers and leather works was 
done by the Muslims. The Mirasis beat the drum and played 
the shehnai, their wit was inherited down the generations. 
Prostitutes and the dancing girls, Bazigars ( acrobats ), Madaris 
(jugglers) and Behroopias, all find their place in this work. 
Besides the trades of weavers, tailors, washermcn, blacksmiths, 
potters, oil pressers and vegetable growers were practised only 
by the Muslims. (p.81). Then he describes the. rules and 
regulations expected to be followed by each biradari or a caste 
group. ‘ 

Taking the city of Gujarat as a unit, sccial and politcal 
change has been described clearly. Tandon catches the mood of 
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the people when they were inspired by the Arya Samaj, stirred 
and emotionally disturbed when in 1919, Jallianwalla Bagh 
massacre took place in Amritsar (p.122). As his father 
was transferred to various Punjab cities like Sargodha, 
Mazaffargarh and Bahawalpur, he describes graphically the 
atmosphere, the people and their manners, of special mention 
was ‘Bhawalpur, becaase it contained in it a world of the past 
which had died in the British Punjab, years ago.’ It was an 
unprogressive world (p.171). He goes on to describe the 
royalty in this state. Tandon had to go to Lahore for higher 
education. He captures our imagination and provides a 
realistic picture of Lahore life and the comparative isolation of 
its population and the development of urban touch among 
the people. “Although they belonged to our caste and sub- 
castes, the Lahorias were different. They seldom married out- 
side, and their customs bore the stamp of the city” (p 183), 
Besides, we have a description of the life of nautch girls, the 
shopping centres like Anarkali and the growing political sense 
among college students (p.195) and a glimpse of the Model 
Town, gradually built by retired government officials on the 
pittern of English houses in the Civil Lines, It set a new 
model of urban planning in the Punjab. Finally, the Hindu- 
Muslim tension, the horrors of partition and the change it 
brought about in Punjab life (p.249). 


Professor Ruchi Ram Sahni’s ‘Self-Revelations of an 
Octogenarian’, unpublished MSS, is an interesting exposition of 
society and politics in Punjab during the period 1885-1914, He 
joined Punjab Education Service in 1886 and retired in 1918 
from Government College Lahore as a Professor of Chemistry. 
He tried to maintain a diary but failed and dictated his 
autobiography in 1942 from memory, We get valuable 
information on the social and religious renaissance in Punjab — 
specially the development of intellectual life in Lahore through 

21 
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the debating societies, He describes the attitude of British 
officials towards the Indians and the reaction of some of the 
bold Indians towards correcting bad behaviour. The European 
Sahibs would keep the Indians waiting outside in the verandah 
to prove their importance, as a rule Indians had to remove 
their shoes before entering their offices, it was considered a 
mark of respect to the English officers. Indians were kept 
away from I.E.S. even at the time of his retirement, there were 
only three Indians who were promoted to this service. He 
writes, the whole intelligentsia of the country, while reluctant- 
ance to ancestral moorings, was seized with a passion for culture 
and civilisation of the West. (p. 188). Some of the official 
measures were criticised but generally they expressed admira- 
tion for European arts and sciences, gift of social and political 
freedom promised by Queen’s Proclamation. In Punjab 
extensive schemes of irrigation were undertaken and carried 
out to convert millions of acres of waste lands into rich wheat- 
bearing fields and thousands of agriculturists were transplanted 
from other districts. This was a miracle indeed, However, at 
the same time seeds of communal discord were sown in the 
form of discriminative legislation (p. 190) like the Land 
Alienation Act, 1901. 

There was comparatively no public activity in Lahore 
before the establishment of Indian National Congress in 1885, 
Before this Indian Association of Calcutta had a branch here, 
Sir Syed Ahmed’s or Surendra Nath Banerjea’s occasional 
visits to the Punjab stirred up public interest but it was short- 
lived. However, during the last quarter of the 19th century, 
a branch of Theosophical Society was founded in Lahore, Col. 
Olcott and Madame Blavatsky, had come to India with the 
specific object of wooing Swami Dayanand Saraswati and 
joining hands with him, in the programme of propagation of 
the ‘wisdom of the East’ throughout Europe and the world. 
They met the founder of the Arya Samaj at Meerut, had 
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prolonged talks with him but eventually the talks fell through. 
Professor Ruchi Ram Sahni has given a detailed treatment to 
the Brahmo Samaj and has drawn an interesting pen portrait 
of the chief of Brahmo Samaj in Lahore—Pandit Shiv Narain 
Agnihotri. Agnihotri was a member of the only political body 
in Lahore, before the Congress, the Indian Association, was a 
fluent speaker; in 1882, he gave up his job in education depart- 
ment and became a Sannyasi and now he was re-named as 
Swami Satyanand Agnihotri, Gradually, a great change came 
in Agnihotri, he announced himself as the Deva Guru Bhagwan. 
He lost complete faith in God and became an avowed atheist, 
Probably this change came dus to his defeat in litigation with 
Chanda Singh, the blind pleader at Ferozepur. Now, he was 
attired in red silk garments with a golden mukut on his head. 
He looked like Krishna in Ras Lila. He was worshipped by 
his followers and regular arti was performed. In orthodox 
society, Brahmos were looked down upon. As the Punjab 
society was highly caste-ridden, the four Punjabi founders of 
the Brahmo Samaj—Sobha Ram, Sarda Ram, Gaina Mal and 
Ram Chand never broke caste themselves (p. 228), Even as 
late as early years of the present century, sepearate tables were 
laid for Hindus even at the garden parties, very few Hindus 
took tea, with Muslims and Christians on the same table. 
Professor Ruchi Ram Sahni also gives a detailed description of 
the first Congress session, held at Lahore in 1893 and how the 
professors and students participated in it despite the ban put 
on the teachers by the Government (p. 191). He provides 
interesting side-light on communal situation in Punjab, at the 
close of 19th century—a period of mutual adjustment and 
understanding among the Hindus and the Muslims. 


Bhagat Lakshman Singh, Autoblography. Ganda Singh (ed.), 
Calcutta, Sikh Cultural Centre, 1965, 


This book is useful fora study of Punjab history during 
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the period (1862-1942), with particular reference to socio- 
religious movements, like the Arya Samaj at Rawalpindi, birth 
of the Singh Sabha movement. He explains Bengal’s debt to 
Punjab, specially in the field of journalism—The Tribune and 
the Brahmo Samaj. Besides he makes an appreciative estimate 
of the services of the Christian missionaries. He worked as a 
Lecturer in History in Mission College, Rawalpindi, was offered 
the editoriship of the Tribune, He portrays the personality of 
Dayal Singh Majithia, who according to him wasa secular 
person, (p. 128). The first Sikh English organ Khalsa was 
started on 5th January 1889, and he propagated the ideas of 
Singh Sabha movement through this paper (p. !37). Though 
he was born in a Hindu household, his activities were 
criticised by the newspapers of Arya Samaj. He was declared 
anti-Hindu (p. 137), He started Khalsa Educational Instituticns 
and we get an idea of communal life of Punjab, His service in 
the Punjab Education Department took him to various places 
in Punjab and we get an ideaof life in Bhera, Ferozepur, 
Rawalpindi, Ludhiana. After retirement he went to Kashmir 
and we get a glimpse of Kashmir (pp, 245-251). 

The main interest of the book is the Sikh Gurdwar Reform 
Movement, (pp. 250-267, 279-284), The author retired as 
Inspector of Schools. 

Autobiography of Swami Dayanand Saraswati—K.C. Yadav 
(ed., Delhi, 1976). 

This work gives a glimpse of early life of Swami Dayanand, 
the founder of Arya Samaj in Punjab. It covers the period 
1824-1883 and gives usa glimpse of the making and shaping 
of the mind of Dayanand, his beliefs and disbeliefs, To quote 
him, “A man should, as far as it lies in his power to streng- 
then thé power of the just, even at. the cost of great suffering” 
(p. 55), K.C. Yadav has added a chronology of Dayanand’s 
life and a list of 66 books written by Dayanand, A useful 
work for researchers on Arya Samaj. 
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Sir Feroz Khan Noon, Scented Dust. Gulab Singh & Sons, 
Lahore, 1943. 


The author does not write a conventional autobiography 
but has very successfully narrated the experience of his life and 
times through imaginary characters, He writes in a note that 
it is about Shahpur district of Punjab and the period covered 
is 1905-25. For a social historian of Punjab this work would 
be of absorbing interest as Punjabi character is reflected in 
many of the dialogues. For instance, he writes about the 
money-lender’s relations with the villagers, how they borrowed 
money for funerals and marriages. The money-lender used to 
appear when the crop was ready and took away all the money 
by way of interest due from farmers on the loans advanced to 
them for the last four or five generations. So much so that 
the ruling class in Punjab believed that, “the poorer the peasant 
the more easy he was to handle, and that whenever the farmer 
had bellyfulls of meal they always created mischief, they were 
liable to kick and bite like a mule either amongst themselyes or 
against the Sircar, and if they could not fight against either, 
they were likely to go for the money-lenders.” (p. 128) 


Then he explained through a money-lender, “the great 
benefits that the trading and money-lending class had derived 
from the protection afforded by the British Government. He 
tried to establish a brotherhood with the white-man through 
this commercial instinct which was common to both of them::- 
money-lenders of India were willing to swim or sink with the 
British commercial houses and that it was good fortune for 
the village shop-keepers to be so close to the whites” (p.. 129). 
We also get a glimpse of the’social life of women in the Punjab 
(pp. 189-202), “The money-lender is our parasite, but he has 
developed his profession into a fine art” (p. 216), Again, 
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“ordinarily he avoids law courts not only because of heavy 
court fees and lawyer’s costs but also because even if he were 
to secure a decree in his favour he weuld have little prospect of 
realising his debt. The fermers have nothing which can be 
auctioned” (p, 218). 

This work is extremely absorbing and is a good commentary 
on society, economy and inter-relations of the so-called ruling 
class of Indians with the Britisb. 

Nawab Umar Hayat Khan Tiwana—The Man and His Works, 
Lahore, Feroz Printing Works 1929. 


This is a collection of speeches of Umar Hayat Khan in 
the Imperial Legislative Council, 1909-1920, his work in the 
army, evidence before Commissions 1906-1928, his miscel- 
Janeous lectures and most important, a letter which he wrote 
in London on the Congress Committce Report on the Punjab 
Disturbances in 1919 (p. 837). This book gives a glimpse of 
a typical loyalist Purjabee, who served the British Empire in 
an honorary capacity, ‘spending lakhs of rupees from his own 
pocket’ (p. iii), 

Extremely useful work for those who want to work on 
loyalists in the Punjab, 

E. Dalhousie Login— Lady Logins Recollections—Court 
i and Camp Life, 1820-1504, Smith, Elcer & Co, London, 


This work is useful for a study of Maharenee Jinda Kaur 
Duleep Sing’s mother, Besides, it provides a glimpse of the 
life, marriage of the Maharaja and his later years under British 
tutelege, (pp. 256-272). It is a matter-of-fact narration, 
though written for curious readers in England, as we find a 
glimpse of the riches and estates of Maharaja Dulecp Singh 
(pp. 248-297), 
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Puran Singh, On Paths of Life—Uttar Chand Kapur & 
Sons, Delhi, 1927. 

The author of this biographical work was a poet, mystic, 
chemist, Principal and above all, a humanist, who was in 
Japan for a long time. In 1903, he became a monk but 
pursued his career as Principal of Victoria Diamond 
Jubilee Hindu Technical School, Lahore, after serving as 
Chemical Adviser at Forest Research Institute, Dehardun, 
during 1903-1919, be became Chicf Chemist to Gwalior State, 
where he remained tiil 1924, In 1925, he joined as Chief 
Chemist in a sugar factory at Sardarnagar, and after an 
uohappy experience, returned to Punjab and started a venture 
of growing Rorha grass in a farm io Shibpura district. He 
passed away in 1931. 

His Autobiography reads like a beautiful poem and one 
gets a glimpse of a social revolutionary who describes the 
constraints on married women ia Punjab and tells us how a 
sister of his facecd the challenges of unmarried life (pp.21-24). 
We get glimpses of Lahore life ( (898-1900), with all its 
congestion, bullock carts laden with grain and merchandise, 
odours from Lahore confectioners and bakers, smell of pepper, 
hawker’s yells, girls and boys flying kites and veiled women 
peeping out of their windows and the beauty of Hindu brides 
of Lahore (pp.29, 31). Rawalpindi has been described as a 
village of fortune tellers. Most of the book deals with his life in 
Japan, (p.19). 

Rajender Lal Handa— Leaves fron a Diary (Bombay, 1968), 

Mr. Handa was press secretary to President Rajendra 
Prasad. His book deals mainly with partition. He visited 
disturbed places and saved people—specially his visit to 
Lahore to rescue his aunt and her family gives us a feeling of 
„the times when life in Punjab was totally unsettled. One gets 
interesting pen portraits of Raja Narendra Nath—perfect 
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aristocrat, the genius of Sir Chhotu Ram and Kali Nath Roy, 
the editor of The Tribune (pp.l-19), His description of change 
in his native village Shazadpur, Ambala district, after partition 
is illuminating and experience of the village-communalism and 
‘the refugees in 1949 (pp, 76-81). 

Lajpat Rai—Story of My Life, edited by V.C. Joshi. 

In this volume have been brought together three of the 
autobiographical writings of Lala Lajpat Rai, namely, The 
Story of My Life, The Story of My Deportation and Indian 
Revolutionaries in the United States and Japan. The Story of 
My Life gives a vivid picture of the author's early life and 
activities until the early dates of 1907, a period during which 
Punjab was in ferment. The work provides valuable infor- 
mation on the religio-social movements in the Punjab, parti- 
cularly the Arya Samaj, the Brahmo Samaj and the growth of 
political consciousness in Punjab, The Story of My Deportation 
gives a factual version of his deportation to Mandalay along 
with Ajit Singh in 1907. The other topics of interest are 
Harkishan Lal and the Arya Samaj. Pandit Lekh Ram, split 
in the Arya Samaj, Lajpat Rai’s life at Hissar as a lawyer, 
Shyamji Krishna Verma, Gokhale’s visit to Lahore and the 
Peasant Movement in Punjab ia 1907. 

Lala Lajpat—The Story of My Life, 1912.16, An Unknown 
Fragment, edited by J.S. Dhanki. 

In this work Lajpat Rai throws fresh light on Lahore 
Conspiracy Case, Komagata Maru episode, the Indian revolu- 
tionaries, the attitude of Indian leaders towards the war, the 
problems of Indian students abroad and author’s relations with 
the revolutionaries abroad. 

Chemanlal H. Setalvad—Recollections and Reflections -An 
Autobiography. 

The author was a member of the Hunter Commission, 
instituted by the Goverriement of India to inquire into’ the 
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causes and course of Punjab Disturbances in 1919. He deals 
in detail the working of the Hunter Committee (pp.298-318), 
the Rowlatt Bills, firing at Jallianwala Bagh, Punjab Distur- 
bances in 1919 and Martial Law in Punjab. He states how 
Lord Hunter, the Chairman, had remarked angrily, ‘You 
people want to drive the British out of the country’. 


Sir Michael O’ Dwyer—India As I Knew It, 1885-1928, 
Constable and Company, London, 1925. 

The author was a member ofthe coveted Indian Civil 
Service. He worked in various capacities in Punjab. But the 
most important period in his Governorship of Punjab during 
1913-19, when he established an ‘Imperialism Excelsis’ in 
Punjab. The style of this work is mainly an apology or 
justification for his methods of administration, which had 
unfortunate consequences for India. The book takes us to his 
life in Civil Service in Punjab—Shabpur 1887-89, Gujranwala 
1889-95, North Western Frontier Provinces 1901-8, Punjab 
before World War I, Pan-Islamic movements, Hindu-Sikh 
Conspiracy, the Ghadr Movement, record of his war efforts 
in the Punjab. Agrarian disturbances in Punjab, 1915, 
internal administration of Punjab, 1913-19, the ‘Punjab 
Rebellion of 1919’, O’ Dwyer versus Nair Controversy. We 
find that he was merely acting as an agent of imperialism 
as Punjab was required to raise 200,000 men out of a 
total of 500,000 men from the whole country for the 
Indian army, He was obsessed with extremist challenge. 
He states that ‘whipping with a cane is recognised punish- 
ment under Indian Criminal Law and is very mild affair 
.as compared with the English flogging with the cat”. He did 
not want his colleagues to forget the lessons of 1857 (p. 451). 
His arrogance and hatred of Indians is manifest in his remark, 
-In the case of O’ Dwyer versus Nair, it was made the basis 
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of an allegation that | had compared the Indian politicians to 
grass hoppers! It might with equal force be argued that I had 
compared the rest of Indian people to cattle” ( p.410 ). 

Pandit Nanak Chand—Autobiography (Unpublished Mss 
at Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New Delhi ). 


The author was a prominent lawyer of Hissar who shift- 
ed to Lahore and was a member ofthe Punjab Legislative 
Council, 1923-36, This work covers the period ( 1886-1946 ), 
we get interesting and penetrating analysis of social and 
religious movements, particularly the Arya Samaj, He writes 
that in Hissar, the Banias and Brabmins of the town remained 
Sanstanists; only the intellectuals joined this movement, 
He listened to Arya Samaj lectures which emphasised the 
supcriority of the Hindu religion and civilisation, which greatly 
led to the growth of patriotic fervour amongst the people. 
The Samaj thus became a centre of social and religious revival 
( pp.7-8 ). He observed the life of the British burcaucracy in 
the districts very minutely, The Deputy Commissioner lived 
an isolated life in a big bungalow. Nobody was allowed to 
make a noise near it Even the sparrows and pigeons which, 
generally get into the houses, were hunted out by the orderlies, 
The Sahib was all powe:ful (p.14). He describes the settlement 
of population in Lahore. The Banias, Brahmins and well-to-do 
Mohamedans (mainly officials) lived in the town within the 
fort walls, The butchers, the Muslim Dogras and the Hindu 
malis lived outside the fort walls (pp.15-16). He praises Sir 
Shadi Lal, Chief Justice of Punjab High Court, as a man of 
great ability, who seldom lost his temper and was always 
smiling, who maintained the dignity of the High Court and 
never allowed the Governor to have the upperhand, His 
regime as Chief Justice of Punjab High Court, would always be 
remembered asa dignified and independent regime (p,86). 
The author gives realistic sketches of Raja Narrender Nath, 
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Ch, Chhotu Ram and Fazal-i-Hossain, 


Gopal Mittai’s Lahore Ka Jo Jickar Kiya (Urdu), revolves 
round the journalistic activities of the auttor after 1932 He 
unfolds his experiences with the various small Urdu newspapers 
in Lahore, like Paras, and Karan Diwan's Jagat Lakshmi, a 
film magazine, Doring lean periods he wrote small booklets 
on Lenin, Stalin and Karl Marx. Sahhar was a literary 
magazine which portrayed the literary activitiis of Urdu poets. 


Zafar Ali, the editor of Zamindar was a demagogue. The 
Congress was popular with urban Hindus. Punjab Congress 
was divided into two groups, one was headed by Dr. Gopi- 
chand Bhargava and the second by Satyapal, Socialist Party 
was a part of Congress. Communist Party was in the hangs 
of the Ghadrite group. They worked in rural fairs end 
religious meetings and proclaimed that ‘Baba Nanak was the 
first Communist’. They received money from Gurdwaras. 
Progressive Urdu writing started in Lahore after 1936 
Conference in Lahore. In Punjab, the Secretary of Anjuman 
( Progressive Writers ), was immediately given a Government 
job—such as Som Nath Chib and Krishan Chander got 
Government jobs like this. 


The Unionist party was a provincial party, after the Sccord 
World War it had its sway in Punjab politics. Muslim 
zaminders dominated it but its programme was not communal, 
In Haryana, Sir Chhotu Ram and other Jats represented this 
party, They formed their ministry with the urban Hindus, 
who often contested on the tickets of Hindu Sabha. Congress 
was weak among the Punjab Muslims. 

Diary of Bhagat Singh ( Unpublished Xeroxed MSS at 
Nehru Memorial Museum & Library. New Delhi ). 
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Bhagat Singh, the well-known revolutionary had left to his 
family this diary, which is in possession of his relatives now 
settled in Faridabad (Haryana). It is not a systematic day-to- 
day account of his experiences or planning, probably revolution- 
aries always destroyed such material, This diary is a collection 
of random thoughts on varied topics like, state of poor 
labourers, origin of the state, socialist revolution, marriage as 
an institution, Dr. Ruthford’s words—‘British rule in India is 
the lowest and most immoral system of government in the 
world’, find a prominent place (p.10). Again, ‘It has become 
clear that no revolution is possible unless. there is a party able 
to lead a revolution’. The aim ofa revolution is clear from the 
Communist Manifesto. (Marx, Rousseau). This diary would 
be useful to those readers who want to know the mental make- 
up and political ideology of Bhagat Singh. 


Nagendranath Gupta, Reflections and Reminiscences, Hind 
Kitab Ltd,, Bombay 1947. 


Mr, Gupta was a towering personality. in the field of 
journalism his services are matchless. For nearly sixty years 
he enriched English and Bengali literature. He served as the 
editor of The Tribune, Lahore, during the last dacade of the 
nineteenth century and the author has givena very balanced 
view of social and political life of Punjab during his stay in 
Punjab. Itis but natural that he provides usa pen-portrait 
of the life and activities of Sardar Dayal Singh Majithia. The 
Arya Samaj, he considered as the ‘largest and strongest organi- 
sation in the Punjab, but its activities were mainly confined to 
educational matters’ ( p. 158). He describes Congress session 
at Lahore, Another valuable section is his description of the 
life and work of prominent Bengalis in Punjab ina brief but 
effective style; he writes about A. C, Majumdar, Kali Prasanna 
Roy, Sir Pratul Chadra Chatterjee, Besides this, he tells us 
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about Lala Lal Chand Vakil and Bhai Ram Singh—a wood 
carver of Amritsar, who executed carvings for the Indian 
Durbar Room in Qucen Victoria’s palace. He provides us 
interesting details about the working of British bureaucracy in 
the Punjab. He mentions one Deputy Commissioner, named 
Silcock, who considered himself a lineal descendant and repre- 
sentative of the Great Mughal, ‘His standing orders were 
that any one passing in front of his house or office on horseback 
should alight and lead bis horse on foot until those imperial 
precincts were passed, and these orders were always enforced, 
Anyone carrying an open umbrella had to put it down, because 
the umbrella was “an imperial emblem” ( p, 177 ). Gupta is 
appreciative of the role of Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, as 
Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, His style of administration 
was based on day to day problems and he refused to sacrifice 
justice to prestige ( p. 180 ), The author gives us some inner 
first-hand information on the settlement work, how the villagers 
were asked by the Khansama to bring large amount of supplies 
for the touring officers ( p. 182), He also touches the problem 
of Bardafroshi or traffic in women in Punjab. The author 
mentions the craving for titles—Khan Bahadur, Rao Saheb or 
Rai Bahadur. He writes, ‘One can conceive of nothing more 
pitiful or humiliating than the scramble for petty titles, which 
are cheapened still further by the manner in which they are 
distributed” ( p. 189), The author had intimacy with Lala 
Lajpat Rai, who he thinks, had no connection with the revolu- 
tionary movement ; in fact, his popularity and out-spokenness,. 
had made him an eyesore to the officials of Punjab....The more 
‘he suffered at the hands of government the stronger became 
his hold over the country and higher his position asa popular 
leader (p. 194). He also describes the visit of Swami Vivekan- 
enda to Lahore in 1897, who stayed with the author during 
his stay in Punjab. ‘His passionate patriotism filled me with. 
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admiration’ (p 198). The work would be of immense use to 
scholars who want to study the social change and political 
consciousness in Punjab, i 

Mehr Chand Mahajan—Looking Back : The Autobiography 
of Mehr Chand Mahajan, former Chief Justice of India, Asia 
Publishing House, Bombay, 1963. 


The narration starts from the year 1889, the days of peace 
and quiet, contentment and plenty, but of slavery and depen- 
dence. They were the days when, “dogs and Indians” were 
not admitted to Mussorie Library (p. 1). Then follows the 
account of life in the Kangra valley, the earthquake on 4 April, 
1905, which destroyed completely the towns of Baijnath, 
Palampur, Kangra, Dharamsala and all the intervening villages. 
At that time the author was studying at Lahore and he escaped 
the fute of his early classmates. He goes on to explain the 
political, social and intellectual climate at Lahore, where Lala 
Lajpat Rai could command an audience of fifteen to twenty 
thousand persons easily, The Arya Simaj speeches had brought 
a lot of change in the outlook of youths like him, as religious 
debates werz a special feature of the life of Punjab (p.23). 
Mahajin'had developed friendship with Hardyal, who was in 
Lahore in 1910 anj stayed with Bakshi Tek Chand for some 
time. Hardyal lived a life of poverty and sacrifice (p.27), 


We get a glimpse of the life at the district courts at 
Dharmsala, Gurdaspur and High Court at Lahore, where the 
author worked as a Jawyer and was active in his caste 
organisation —Mahaj in Sabha. We get a glimpse of disturbances 
in 1919 and Martial Law restrictions (p.64)- Besides this, he 
describes the Hyderabad agitation of 1939, started by the 
Arya Saməj against the Hyderubad Government. The 
section dealing with partition of India is lively (pp.112-120,) 
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He managed the affairs of D.A.V. Educational Society and 
we get good information oa the educatioual activities of the 
Arya Samaj (pp.218-225). 


In this essay no value judgements have been passed on the 
autobiographies, it is an attəmpt to bring to the notice of the 
researchers on social history of Punjab that this material is 
intimate, franak and it often portrays the social climate of 
Punjab. Interpretatioa and final judgement regarding their 
utility, is left at the discretion of the readers, 


SOURCE MATERIAL IN THE NATIONAL 
ARCHIVES OF INDIA ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE PUNJAB 


JAYANTI DASS, 
Archivist, National Archives of India, New Delhi, 


The sources of information on the history of the Punjab housed: 
in the National Archives of India are mostly those which relate 
to the pre-partition Punjab, The pre-partition Punjab has a 
history wbich recedes back for many centuries down the 
Rigvedic age. Perhaps no: other state of India has been 
subjected to such upheavals as were experienced by the Punjab 
from the pre-historic times up to quite recently, In these 
upheavals, the boundaries of the land of five rivers i.e., Punjab 
were drawn and re-drawn almost as frequently as its rulers 
were changed. The last of the dismemberments took place in 
November 1966 when a new state ie. Haryana took birth from 
the womb of the Purjab and some portion called the hilly area 
of Punjab were merged with Himachal Pradesh—a state which 
had been formed on 15 April 1948 by merger of Simla Hill 
States and the Punjab Hill States. A greater portion of the 
Punjab which was formerly known as the West Punjab had 
been separated to form what is now West Pakistan as a result 
of the partition of the country in 1947. The portion left with 
India was previously known as the East Punjab. 

The pre-partition Punjab or the Punjab under the British 
was almost the same which had been annexed by the English 
from the Sikhs in 1849, The Cis-Sutlej States were, of course, 
not included in the Sikhs’ Punjab but formed part of the 
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British Punjab. The Punjab of the Sikhs had been hammered 
out by Maharaja Ranjit Singh after a good deal of fluctuations 
of the fortunes of this State preceding that event. Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s empire also included the districts which later 
formed North-West Froatier Province in 1901 and also the 
present Jammu and Kashmir State which is outside the purview 
of this paper. 

The materials on the history of the undivided Punjab in 
the custody of the National Archives of India can be classitied 
into four broad categories i,e., (i) Public records, (ii) Private 
papers, (iii) Materials in the microfilms and (iv) Library 
materials. The Public records may be further sub-divided 
into : (a) Main Series, (b) Oriental Records, (c) Residency 
‘Records and (d) Cartographic Records, 

Public records 1 

(a) Main Series : 

Among the public records, it isthe Secret Department 
series which are most important in so far asthe earliest 
available description of the political events in some areas of 
the Punjab is concerned. It has been already stated that it 
was Maharaja Ranjit Singh who founded Punjab after driving 
out the Afghans and liquidating various Sikh Misls and thus 
bringing whole area under one administration. 

Although it was only after the occupation of Lahore in 
July 1799 which thereafter became the capital of his empire 
that the name of Maharaja Ranjit Singh starts appearing in 
the records preserved inthe National Archives of India, the 
English had started evincing interest in the affairs of the Punjab 
much earlier. It was after the conquest of Bengal that the 
English turned their attention towards other native powers. In 
the beginning, the English were mainly interested in safeguar- 
ding their own and their allies’ possessions from the invasions 
ofthe powers like the Sikhs, The relevant records under the 
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common head “The Sikhs” are mostly available in the records 
of the Secret Department, The first of these documents pertain 
to the year 1769 when the Sikhs were struggling against Ahmad 
Shah Abdali. The British watched with interest the swinging 
of the pendulum on either side, The Secret Department 
records also reflect the British suspicion regarding the 
possibility of the Sikhs and the Marathas entering into alliance 
against them. A good many of these documents relate to the 
protection afforded to the Nawab Vazir of Oudh in the 
event of the invasion by the Sikhs on his territory, There 
are also available some important reports in these series 
of records about the intelligence gained regarding the strength 
of the Sikhs—a name synonymous with the Punjab in the 
records at least prior to the year 1800. 

At this point it is necessary to note the organisational 
changes among the departments bearing information on 
the political events onthe history of the Punjab. Till the 
year 1763, the records of the East India Company in the 
custody of the National Archives of India bore the nomen- 
clature, ‘Fort William” for any department’s records, But 
when armies were raised and political relations were estab- 
lished, it became necessary to establish new departments for 
despatch of business, As such from 1 January, 1764, two 
distinct departments “Public” and “Secret” were created to 
deal with the affairs of the Company, The Public Department 
continued to deal with all the affairs except diplomatic and 
political ie. business relating to shipping, revenue, fortifi- 
cations, accounts and appointments of the servants etc. ; and 
the Secret Department was entrusted with all military plans 
and operations and those relating to diplomatic and political 
matters, From 10 December, 1783, the recording of consulta- 
tions on foreign nations commenced in a separate ‘‘Foreign 
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“Series” which marked the origin of the Foreign Department, a 
nomenclature which was later adopted for all Foreign Series 
and Political Series of records. On 31 May, 1786, the business 
was divided into four departments (i) Secret and Political, 
(ii) Secret and Military, (iii) Secret and Foreign and (iv) 
Secret Department of Reform. On 15 May, 1789, however, 
the title “Secret” was dropped from all departments. It was at 
last in 1843 when a separate Foreign Department was created 
in which the functions ofall the three, Secret, Political and 
Foreign Departments, were merged. On 1 January 1914, the 
Foreign Department was re-designated as the Foreign and 
Political Department. In 1937, this Department was split up iato 
two (i) Political Department and (ii) External Affairs Depart- 
ment. The Political Department dealt with matters relating to 
‘the Princely States while the External Affairs Department was 
‘concerned with the business connected with foreign countries. 
In 1947, the Political Department became the Ministry of 
States and the External Affairs Department was re-designated 
as the Ministry of External Affairs and the Commonwealth 
Relations, On 10 January 1955, the Ministry of States was 
abolished and its functions were inherited by the Ministry of 
of Home Affairs. A scholar on the suject has to keep in mind 
these changes while searching materials in the National 
Archives of India. 

It will appear from the above said reorganisational changes 
that from 1 June 1786, the information on the history of the 
Punjab will be found available among the records of the 
National Archives of India under the head ‘‘Sikhs” in the (i) 
Secret and Political, (ii) Secret and Military and to some 
extent in Secret and Foreign Serles, But, from 1789, the 
-concerned series are, Political, Foreign and Military Depart- 
ment’s records. The head under which the relevant records are 
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available, changes from “Sikhs” to “Maharaja Ranjit Singh” 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century. After the death of’ 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1839 the head “Punjab”, starts- 
figuring in the records. 

The period starting from the signing of tbe Treaty of 
the Punjab in 1809 to the annexation of the Punjab in 1849 
and due to certain developments taking place thereafter also 
upto 1860, is perhaps the most crowded ‘period so far as the 
records on the history of Punjab in the custody of the National 
Archives of India, are concerned: These are available in the 
Secret and Political Series upto 1849 and in the Foreign and 
Secret Series upto the year 1860 in the Foreign Department. 
A large number of documents in these series of records are 
available on the events like the Metcalfe Mission resulting in 
signing of the Treaty of Amritsar in 1809 which fixed the river 
Sutlej as the boundary of Mabaraja Ranjit Singh’s empire, the 
extension of the protection over the Cis-Sutlej States by the 
English, Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s meetings with the Governors- 
General, Lords Minto, Amherst and Bentinck, the Tripartite 
Treaty entered in 1838 between Shah Shujah of Kabul, the 
English and Maharaja Ranjit Singh which had no mean share 
in leading to the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839, 
the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh in the same year, the 
condition of Punjab thereafter, the First Sikh War resulting in 
the Treaty of Lahore in 1846 by which all territories lying 
to the south ofthe Sutlej, the whole of Jullundhur Doab and 
the hill countries between the Bias and the Sutlej including 
Kashmir and Hazara were ceded by the Sikhs to the English 
and finally the British victory in the Second Sikh War leading 
to the formal annexation of the Punjab in 1849 which included 
the districts which later formed part of the North-West Frontier 
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‘Province. The territory of Delhi also was, later, included in 
-the Punjab. 

As mentioned above, while the records on the history of the 
Punjab prior to 1849 are available in the Secret and Political 
‘Series, these are mostly available in the Foreign and Secret 
Series, of the Foreign Department’ for the post-1849 period. 
The post-annexation period is marked by excellent administra~ 
tion and other reforms carried out in massive scale in the 
Punjab as against the predominance of the political activities 
preceding that period. 

The administration of the Punjab was entrusted to a Board 
of three Commissioners consisting of Henry Lawrence as 
President and responsible for political work, John Lawrence 
asa Land-Revenue Commissioner and Charles Mansel, after- 
wards replaced by R. Montgomery as the Judicial Commissioner, 
However, in 1853, the Board was abolished and John Lawrence 
was made the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. 

On 1 January 1859, the Punjab was constituted into a 
Lieutenant-Governorship and John Lawrence was appointed as 
its first Licutenant-Governor, It was in 1919 that the Punjab 
was elevated to the Governor’s province. 

The Foreign and Secret Series of the Foreign Department 
records dealt with the development of the Punjab following 
annexation, which took place on an enormous scale throughout 
its length and breadth, These records contain information on 
construction of roads, the most notable being that connected 
Lahore with Peshawar and Ambala with Saharanpur, constru- 
ction of canals and surveys of rivers, postal and medical 
arrangements, reduction of land tax, stamping out of thugee 
and dacoity, Information on the subjects like Military 
Administration, survey of the forest wealth, management and 
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control of customs. Mutiny of 1857 can also be gleaned from 
these series of records preserved in the National Archives of 
India, 

On account of a conspicuous trend changing from political 
to administrative reforms from ‘the period following the 
annexation of the Punjab in general and from 1859 when the 
Punjab was constituted into Lieutenant-Governorship in 
particular, the Foreign Department ceased to be the sole 
Department dealing with all the affairs of the Punjab. From 
this period onwards, the records on the history of the Punjab 
are available in the records of all the departments which are 
lodged in the National Archives of India, 

On | October 1861, the functions of the Foreign Depart- 
ment were distributed in six branches, viz. : Judictal, Revenue, 
Military, Political and General. Simultaneously the subjects, 
Education, Police and Jails relating to the Punjab, hitherto 
dealt with in the Foreign Department were transferred to the 
Home Department and the matters i,e.» Customs, Salt, Opium 
and Abkaree (excise) of the Punjab Province were transferred 
to the Finance Department from the Foreign Department. 
Later, in 1864, the business connected with the Judicial 
and Ecclesiastical was also transferred to the Home 
Department from the Forcign Department, But no 
change was made regarding the administration of Land 
Revenue and Settlement operations which continued to be 
dealt with in the Foreign Depattment. However, on 30 April 
1870, the subject, “Electric Telegraph” was transferred to the 
Public Works Department. 

A considerable part of the business connected with 
internal administration of Punjab was still conducted in the 
Foreign Department until in June 1871 when the Department 
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of Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce was created which 
took away many of its functions, The functions. which 
remained with the Foreign Department thereafter were those 
relating to the rulers of the Punjab States, the Punjab Hill 
States and the Simla Hill States and also those connected 
with the problem of the North-West Frontier tribes. This 
problem ceased to exist to a great extent with the creation of a 
separate North-West Frontier Province in 1901. On the 
bifurcation of Foreign and Political Departments in 1937, as 
noted earlier, the Political Department became responsible for 
relations with the native states, In 1947, the Political Depart- 
ment was re-designated as the Ministry of States, the records 
of which contain information on the accession of the Punjab 
States and the Punjab Hill States, and creation of Himachal 
Pradesh out of Punjab. The General (Refugee) Section of the 
Ministry of States deals with the matters relating to the where- 
abouts, welfare and evacuation of the non-Muslims belonging to 
these States from the Pakistan area and those of Pakistani 
subjects staying in India, exchange of movable and immovable 
properties and various other connected questions, The 
Ministry of States was abolished on 10 January 1955 and its 
fanctions were inherited by the Ministry of Home Affairs. 


Apart form the regular series of the Foreign Department 
and its successor bodies, the Miscellaneous records of the 
Foreign Department also throw a flood of light on very many 
aspects for construction of the history of the Punjab. Some of 
the more important among these records are :—(1),C, M, Wade's 
report for the year 1814 of the Punjab and adjacent provinces 
forming the territories of Maharaja Ranjit Singh together with 
Maharaja’s historical sketch, (2) Correspondence for the period 
1830-33 between the Resident/Political Officer at Delhi, Ambala, 
Ludhiana and other places and the Government of the Fort 
William regarding construction of iron bridges over certain 
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rivers, (3) H, M. Elliot’s note on the revenue and resources of 
the Punjab for the period 1847 and 1849, (4) Abstracts of the 
weekly proceedings of the Chief Commissioner, Cis-and Trans- 
Sutlej States (December 1848-April 1849), (5) Reports of the 
Board of Administration at Lahore, including the Cis-and 
Trans-Sutlej States for the period 1849-1851, (6) General 
Reports on the administration of the Punjab (1852-1858), 
(7) Lieutenant-Colonel R. Napier’s report regarding the 
construction of various roads in the Punjab, both in the plains 
as well as in the hills i.e., Lahore and Peshawar roads, 
Rawalpindi to Murree road, Military roads, etc. ; (1853-1854), 
(8) (Correspondence copies) from the the Military Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab in connection with 
the Punjab police (1854-1858) aad (9) One volume containing 
abstracts of the political intelligence regularly forwarded by 
the Agent to the Governor-General, North-West Frontier 
during the period from 31 December 1843 to 31 October 1844. 
Each avstract is devoted to the events of two or three days 
which are grouped separately under the respective dates. 

Among the collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads 
which were revised by the authority of the Foreign and 
Political Department and a list of which was compiled by 
C. U. Aitchison, Volume I relates to the Punjab, the Punjab 
States and Delhi, 

Besides the Foreign Department records, the records of 
Home Department which commence in regular series from the 
year 1748 contain information on the history of Punjab, The 
first document in this Department’s records is perhaps the tran- 
slation of the letter dated 11 February 1783 from John Cunning 
to the Nawab Vazir of Oudh informing him that the Sikhs 
were ravaging the country round Anoopshahr and requesting 
orders thereon. There are very few records of any great 
importance relating to Punjab inthe Home Department’s 
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records at least upto the year 1861. In October 1861, the 
subject “Education” followed by the subjects “Police and Jails” 
in 1862 and ‘Judicial, Medical and Ecclesiastical” relating to 
the Punjab province were transferred from the Foreign 
Department to the Home Departments. In 1876, the subject. 
“Municipalities, Sanitation, Law and Justice’? and questions 
connected with the Civil Service, the working .of the 
“Patent Law, the Registration Act, the Copyright Act, 
and the Archaeology” were added to it. To these were 
further added the subjects like “Census, Gazetteers, Industrial 
Arts, Museums and Exhibitions” in 1881. Oriental Languages 
Examinations, Registrations and Naturlization of Aliens in 
1898, Extradition of Criminals and accused persons from the 
British India to Indian States, Criminal Law and Criminal 
Procedure, jurisdiction and powers of courts except Federal 
Court in 1946. 

In 1907, the Political Series in the Home Department was 
started which dealt with the freedom struggle in India. The 
records relevant to the history of the Punjab in this series of 
records are mainly on the Komagata Maru Case, the Jallianwala 
Bagh Tragedy, the proceedings of the Hunter Committee, the 
so-called Lahore Conspiracy Case, the boycott of the Simon 
Commission, Civil Disobedience Movement, Quit India 
Movement, the activities of the revolutionaries and 
freedom fighters i.e., Lala Lajpat Rai, Ajit Singh, Dr. Satya 
Pal, Saif-ud-din Kitchlew, Dr. Gopi Chand Bhargava, Master 
Tara Singh, Bhagat Singh, Rajguru, Sukhdev, Yashpal etc. 

But much of the records ofthe Ministry of Home Affairs 
especially bearing on the reorganisations of the post-Indepen- 
dence Punjab are still awaiting transfer from the Record Room 
of the Ministry of Home Affairs to the National Archives of 


India. 
The other department of which the records are relevant to 
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the subject is the Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce 
Department which was constituted in June 1871, To this 
Department were transferred from the Foreign Department, the 
subjects like Land Revenue, Settlement, Tuccavi advances 
for the works of agricultural improvement, Agriculture and 
Horticulture,.Fibres and Silk, Studs and Cattle, Cattle-breeding, 
Cattle diseases, Forests, Metereology, Commerce and Trade, 
Customs, Opium, Salt, Excise, Stamps, Minerals and Geologi- 
cal Survey, Fisheries, Industrial Arts, Museums, Exhibitions, 
Statistics, Gazetteers, Weiehts and Measures, Census and 
Surveys, almost all bearing information on the Punjab. 

In 1879, the nomenclature of the Revenue, Agriculture and 
Commerce Department was changed to the Home, Revenue 
and Agriculture Department while the subject “Commerce” 
was tagged with “Finance” to form the Finance and Commerce 
Department. To the latter department were transferred the 
functions like Salt, Opium, Customs, Excise, Stamps and Post 
Offices, In 1881, “Home” was separated from the Revenue 
and Agriculture Department, The Revenue and Agriculture 
Department then dealt with all the former functions minus 
those transferred to the Finance and Commerce Department. 

It wiil thas be seen that the documents relating to Land, 
Revenue and Agriculture in the Punjab will be-found available 
in the Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce Department upto 
1879 and in the Home, Revenue and Agriculture Department 
upto 1881, From 1881 to 1921, the Revenue and Agriculture 
is the concerned Department and then the subjects were 
transferred to the newly created Education and Health 
Department which was re-designated as the Education, Health 
and Lands Department in 1923, which dealt with the above- 
said subjects upto 1945. In 1945, the subjects became the 
responsibility of Agriculture Department which after attainment 
of Independence was renamed as the Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture. 
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However, the legislative enactments regarding land revenue 
and those relating to social, political and administrative 
reforms will be found available in the records of the Legislative 
Department, housed in the National Archives of India, The 
Legislative Department was constituted on 10 February 1869. 
All legislative proposals were first considered in the executive 
department in which they originated but those considered for 
legislation were sent to the Legislative Department to clothe 
these with technical shape together with the connected papers, 
It will thus appear that while the papers connected with the 
Punjab Revenue Act of 1871 and those of the Punjab 
Alienation Act of 1900 will be found in the Legislative 
Department, the papers relating to the emanating and 
initiating of these measure will be found in the Revenue, 
Agriculture and Commerce Department/Revenue and Agricul- 
ture Department, Similarly the enactments and the connected 
papers relating to the social, political and administrative 
reforms will also be found in the records of the Legislative 
Department, 


The researchers on the public works of the Punjab need 
consult the records of the Foreign Department for the pre-1855 
period and the records of the Public Works Department for 
the later period upto 1923 when the Industries and the Labour 
Department took over the functions the Public Works Depart- 
ment which was abolished. The records of the Public Works 
Department contain information mainly onthe construction of 
canals, embankments, roads, railways, -postal and telegraphic 
system in the Punjab. In 1905, a separate Railway Board was 
set up and in 1908 a Railway Department was constituted for 
the administration of the Railway system, The name ‘Railway 
Board’ which continued to be used alongwith the name, the 
Railway Department became the Ministry of Railways. 
(Railway Board) in 1947. 
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The Financial Department came to deal with the subjects 
ie., Customs, Salt, Opium, Stamps, Abkaree (Excise) relating 
to the Punjab when these subjects were transferred to it from 
the Foreign Department on 16 September 1864, But these 
subjects were taken over by the Revenue, Agriculture and 
Commerce Department on its creation on 6 June 1871. Once 
again from 1 July 1879, the abovesaid subjects which were. 
grouped under a term “Separate Revenue” became the responsi- 
bility of the Finance and Commerce Department, This 
Department was bifurcated in 1905 when a separate Finance 
Department was created. ‘Commerce’ being detached from it 
to form Commerce and Industry Department. The subjects 
referred to above continued to be dealt with in the Finance 
Department under its subordinate organisation called Board of 
Revenue formed in 1924, Apart from these subjects, all other 
information pertaining to the Punjab as also of other provinces 
relating to banking, public funds, credits, taxation, public 
expenditure and other financial matters will be found available 
in the records of the Finance Department. In 1947, the Finance 
Department, as in the case of other departments, was renamed 
as the Ministry of Finance 

The Commerce and Industry Department, created in 1905, 
was bifurcated in 1920. The Industry wing was detached and 
entrusted to the Board of Industries and Munitions in March 
1921 to form the Department of Industries. This Depart- 
ment was re-designated asthe Industries and Labour Depart- 
ment in 1923, In 1937 the Industries and Labour Depart- 
ment was abolished and its functious were divided into three 
Departments, i.e, Labour, Communications and Commerce. 
But the records of the first two departments have not been 
transferred to the National Archives of India, while the records 
of the Commerce Departments run upto 1948. The Commerce 
and Industry Department and its off-shoots contain a lot of 
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information on the commerce and trade of the Punjab, the 
developement of its industries and the allied subjects, 

The scholars conducting research on the educational 
development of the Punjab, will find the records upto 8. 
December, 1910. From 9 Decmber 1910, a separate Education 
Department was created to deal with the development’ of 
education. In 1921, “Education” was attached with “Health” to 
form Education and Health Department and in 1923 this became 
Education, Health and Land Department. In 1945, a separate 
Education Department was constituted and in 1947 this was 
re-designated as the Ministry of Education, 

(b) Oriental Records : 

The National Archives of India has also in its custody some 
records in the oriental language mostly of the Company-period. 
Among these records, the Akhbar-i-Ludhiana —a Persian news- 
paper, describes the contemporary events in the Punjab between 
the period from September 1836 to December 1840. Besides, 
there is an interesting manuscript diary of news of Maharja 
Ranjit Singh, also in Persian, running from January to Decem- 
ber 1825 which narrates the daily routine of Mabareja’s life, 
Presumably, this came under the possession of the English at 
the time of the annexation of the Punjab in 1849. 

A manuscript volume of the Punjab Akhbar, in English, for 
the period 1839-41, contains the confidential reports of the 
Governor-General’s Political Agent at Lahore, on important 
events. 

(c) Residency Records: 

The reeords of the Punjab States Agency which was re- 
organised on 1 November 1921 and became a Residency on 
1 April 1937 with headquarters at Lahore, available for the 
period 1805-1947, abound in information on the Punjab 
State. The Punjab Hill State Agency records for the period 
1887-1947 contain informtion on the Punjab Hill States which 
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together with the Simia Hill States, were merged to form 
Himachal Pradesh on 15 April, 1948. Besides, the Punjab 
Government records available in the National Archives of 
India for the period 1849-1936 also relate to the Punjab States. 

Among other series of the Residency Records, there are 
about 100 bundles of records pertaining to the Office of the 
Regional Commissioner, East Punjab States Region ( Patiala 
and East Punjab States Union ) for the period 1947-54, 
These deal with the subjects i,e.. Ministry-making in PEPSU, 
release of controlled vehicles for essential use, re-organisation 
of foodgrains, Civil Acts, extension to part ‘B’ States and 
PEPSU Code etc. 


(d) Cartographic Records : 
The Cartographic records which have been transferred by 


the Survey of India include quite a large number of maps on 
the different areas of the Punjab. These map-records consist 
of four main series viz. (1) H istorical Manuscript Maps, 
(2) MRIO ( Map Record and Issue Office ), Miscellaneous 
manuscript maps, (3) Printed and Published Series and (4) 
Manuscript Traverse Records, Among these, the first category 
of maps are very important and interesting. These include maps 
prepared for military purposes, route-surveys, river-surveys, 
forest maps of the localities of tea plantations and maps on the 
extension of the telegraphic and postal system and the railway 
network in the length and breadth of the Punjab. The earliest 
map relating to the Punjab in the Historical Manuscript Maps 
Collection is the ‘Map of the Sikhs (Punjab)” for the year 1786 
by the Surveyor Lt. Rind. It is interesting to note that long 
before the British could think of annexing the Punjab, they had 
started surveying the land with an eye on the future. Similarly, 
in other series of the map records, there are interesting and in- 
formative maps available on different areas and aspects of 


Punjab. 
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Microfilms : 

Besides the above mentioned Punjab Residency Records, 
there are available about 700 rolls of micorfilms of the Punjab 
States Agency records and 4 rolls of the Punjab Hill States 
Agency records for the period 1855-1944 which were acquired 
from the India Office Library and Records, London. On the 
eve of Independence, these records had been despatched to 
London by the British Government. These broadly relate to 
the principles of the Crown’s relations with the Indian Ruling 
Princes, private affairs of the Rulers and the internal 
affairs of the states. 

The National Archives of India have also acquired the 
microfilms of the private papers of some of the Viceroys and 
the Governors-General of India and the Secretaries of State 
for India which shed a flood of light on some of the aspects of 
the Punjab history, Among these, while two rolls of the Har- 
dinge papers deal with the First Sikh War, the Dalhousie papers 
contain information on the Annexation of the Punjab, Infanti- 
cide in the Punjab and the Muslim Relics at Lahore etc. The 
Northbrook Collection discusses the transfer of Sind to the 
Punjab, establishment of the Punjab University and the trial of 
the Kukas. The Minto Collection ( 1905-10 ) dwells on the 
activities of Lala Lajpat Rai and the Arya Samaj Movement in 
the Punjab. The Linlithgow Collection is also replete with 
referecnes to the Punjab. 

Among the papers of the Secretaries of State for India the 
Argyll Papers discuss.the Punjab Tenancy Act. The Montague 
Collection deals with the impact of the Rowlatt Act in the 
Punjab, correspondence with Michael O'Dwyer and the Punjab 
Disturbances. 

The microfilms of C. P. Illbert Papers deal with the Punjab 
Tenancy and the Land Revenue Bills, The Erskine Collection 
tells something of the Lahore Session of the Indian National 
Congress. Likewise the microfilm rolls of the papers of some 
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other important personages, Governors-General, Viceroys and’ 
the Secretaries of State for India also bear references to the 
Punjab, 

The Reports on the Punjab Native Newspapers for the- 
period 1912-24 which being gaps in our Library, are available 
tn microfilms. These abound in information on the subject. 

Private Papers : 

A few of the collections of the private papers, which are 
not available in microfilms, also mention about some events 
in the Punjab. Thus Romesh Chander Dutt Collection ( 1848- 
1908 ) is useful for study of the economic aspects of the Punjab 
of his times, He specially discusses in his correspondence, the 
land revenue reforms, ie., The Punjab Land Alienation Act of 
1900. The G. S, Khaparde Collection gives information about 
the Punjab Disturnbances consequent on the promulgation of 
the Rowlatt Act. M. R. Jayakar in his papers discusses the 
Punjab Affairs, boycott of the Simon Commission and the 
Civil Disobedience Movement in the Punjab. The N. B. Khare 
Collection throws light on the activities of Meos in Gurgaon 
and the Sikh grievances. The P. D, Tardon papers deal with 
the questions like the Refugee problem consequent on the parti- 
tion of India and the role of the Servants of People’s Society 
in the Punjab, Dr. Rajendra Prasad in his papers makes men- 
tion of the Boundary Commission demarcating Punjab, the 
problems of Partition and the Refugees and the formation of 
provinces on linguistic basis etc. 


The Lahore Conspiracy Case Papers, as they are called, 
received from the Delhi High Court, deal with the evidences, 
tial and conviction of the famous revolutionaries, i.e., Bhagat 
Singh, Rajguru, Sukhdev and others. Recently, a very intere- 
ting Proceedings Book of the Lahore Conspiracy Case has been 
donated by Shri Mathura Dass Thapar, a real younger brother 
of ore the revolutioaries, Sukhdev, who was the brain behind 
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the revolutionary movement in the Punjab and was executed 
along with Bhagat Singh and Rajguru. This is a printed 
volume and contains all the proceedings and judgement of the 
case. Its value has been enhanced by Sukhdev’s remarks with 
his own handwriting on what ke thought wrong in the trial 
and conviction. This volume probably was retrieved by Shri 
M. D. Thapar from Borstal Jail, Lahore, after his brother’s 
execution, 

Apart from these papers, there are also available the Purjab 
Conspiracy Case papers donated by D. R. Handa, one of the 
convicted revolutionaries. These papers relate to the activities 
of the revolutionaries of the Punjab, 

A manuscript diary of Lala Lajpat Rai for the period from 
1914 to 1917 was acquired fron the American Government 
from Chicago which gives Lalaji’s recollection of life and work 
for the Independence of India, 

Library Materials : 

I shall confine myself to the description of such library 
materials as are rare, The Library of the National Archives 
of India has the distinction of housing selections from records, 
contemporary reports on various aspects, reports on the 
Native Newspapers which are its prized possession, and rarely 
available elsewhere. The selections from records include three 
volumes of Selections from despatches and other State papers 
in the Foreign Department ( 1772-1785 ) edited by G. W. For- 
rest—the first Officer-in-Charge of records. The relevant volumes 
of the Selections from the Foreign Department of the Fort 
William-India House Correspondence ( 1756-1800 ) are Volu- 
mes XIV to XVII which have been published by the National 
Archives of India. The other relevant selections from the 
Foreign Department records are (1) Reports on the Admini- 
stration of the Panjab for the years 1849-50 and 1850-51 by 
Henry Lawrence, John Lawrence and Robert Montgomery, (2) 
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General Reports on the Administration of the Punjab Terri- 
tories comprising the Punjab proper and the Cis Sutlej States 
for the years 1851-52, 1852-53, (3) Punjab Road Report for the 
years 1853-54, (4) Report on the Census taken on Ist January 
1855 of the population of the Punjab Territiories, (5) Reports 
showing the relations of the British Government with the Tribes 
Independent and Dependent on the North-West Frontier of 
Punjab from the Annexation in 1849 to the close of 1855, (6) 
General Reports on the Administration of the Punjab Territories 
from 1854-55 to 1855-56 inclusive, and (7) Report on the Sett- 
Je nent of the Peshawar District, 

Besides, among other publications in the Library, there are 
available (1) Reports on the Administration of Punjab and its 
Dependencies from 1849-50 to 1920-21 with gaps 1851-52 to 
1855-59, ( 2 ) Reports on the administration of Civil Justice in 
Punjab and its dependencies, 1862-1910, 1929, (3) Reports on 
the operations of the Department of Land Records and Agri- 
culture of Punjab, 1898-1913, (4) Punjab Agriculture Reports, 
1879-80 to 1916-17, 4 Vols. (5) Reports on the Project Estim- 
ates of the Upper Jhelum, Upper Chenab and Lower Bari Doab 
Canals with appendices, 1904, (6) Collection of the Punjab Acts 
passed during the years 1898-1905 & 1912, (7) Press Lists of 
the old records in the Punjab Secretariat from 8th April 1849 to 
April 1853, (8) Monographs of the Punjab Government records 
on (a) Grand Trunk Road in Punjab, 1849-1886, (b) History 
of the development of the Judiciary in Punjab (1856-84) and 
(1884-1926), (c) Brief history of the old police battalions in the 
Punjab, (d) Development of Western education in the Punjab, 
(e) History of the Development of Police in the Punjab, (f) 
Development of Local Self Government in the Punjab (1849- 
1900), (g) History of the Excise system of the Punjab, (h) John 
‘Lawrence as a Commissioner of Jullundur Doab (1846-49) ; 
(9) Reports on the Working of District Boards, Forests, 
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Criminal Justice, Hospitals, Revenue Administration etc. of the 
Punjab, (10) Handbook of the Products of Punjab, (11) Sele- 
ctions from the Punjab Government records and the (12) 62 
volumes of the Reports on the Native Newspapers of the Punjab 
for the years 1884-1911 and 1920-26. There are also microfilms 
available of these reports for the years 1912-24. The prominent 
Native Newspapers published from Lahore were the English 
Daily, the Tribune, the Tri-weekly Punjabee and the Urdu 
Dailies. the Bande Mataram, first published by Lala Lajpat Rai, 
the Paisa Akhbar, the Peshwa and the weekly Rajput Gazette 
including several others which have reported on the news of 
the Punjab, 

Nearly complete sets of gazetteers of almost all the districts 
of the Punjab, Reports of the Archaeological Surveys, Revenue 
S2ttlenent and the Census Reports are available, apart from a 
large number of books on Punjab proscribed by the British 
Government. It is, perhaps, needless to mention such books as 
a large number of the contemporary books and books of travels 
etc., which are too well-known to merit description in a 
paper, such as this, on mostly untapped sources. 


SOURCES OF HISTORY OF THE 
POLITICAL MOVEMENTS IN THE PUNJAB 
Dr. MANORAMA KOHLI 
Reader in Political Science, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
KUKA MOVEMENT 


On April 14, 1857, Baisakhi day, at Bhainee, a place near 
Ludhiana, a society called “Sant Khalsa” was established by 
Guru Ram Singh. Inspired basically by the religious ideals of 
Sikhism, particularly those-of Guru Gobind Singh, the Nam- 
dhari Movement! stood for “‘religious revival at a time when 
Christianity was making serious inroads into the land”? and 
various corrupt practices had entered into the Sikh community. 
But, while the programme of social and religious upliftment was 
of basic importance to them, no less important was of course 
the question of political freedom.* Ever since the publication of 
the two important works of Professor Favja Singh and Dr 
Ahluwalia, the political character and implications of the Kuka 
Movement are now well recognized and well known. Indeed, 
another author states that it was the first movement of the kind 
with political aspects of the Sikhs after the annexation of the 
Punjab by the British.* 

1. Primary Sources 

The most original and the primary source of information 
on this movement is the archival records available at the 
National Archives of India. The files pertaining to Kukas are 
available there under Home-Judicial, Home Public, Foreign- 
Political and Foreign-Secret Proceedings broadly covering the 
period from 1860 to 1890. In addition there is the Parliamen- 
tary paper No. 355 of 1872 Vol. 45 which contains relevant 
information on topics like the outbreak of the Kuka Movement 


The author is obliged to Miss Asha Sood, and Sh, Satnam Singh Batra 
both from the Main Library of the Punjabi University, Patiala for their heip 
in the location of material at the University Library. 
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and the activities of the Kukas, Some important despatches of 
the Governments of the Punjab and India highlighting the 
policies and decisions of the concerned authorities are to be 
found in Political Despatches from the Government of India to 
the Secretary of the State and vice versa for the years 1866 
and 1867. 

The National Archives of India also maintains microfilms 
under the heading Reports of the Native Newspapers in the 
Punjab. The reports of the year 1872 are directly relevant to 
this movement. 

Apart from the archival sources another primary source of 
information is the Punjab District Gazetteer for the districts of 
Ludhiana and Malerkotla for the years 1888-1889 as these were 
the two places where Kuka activities were most intensive. 

2. Published Sources 

A study of documents on the Kuka Movement has been 
made by Mr Nahar Singh which are often referred to as Kuka 
Documents. A three-volume set of documents on Kukas is 
available under the title Gooroo Ram Singh and the Kuka Sikhs; 
Documents ( New Delhi, 1965-67 ). 

3. Secondary Sources ( Gurmukhi ) 

While all the above mentioned literature is available in 
English there are quite a few writings in Gurmukhi script. 
These include Ganda Singh, Kukian Di Vithiya (2nd ed. 
Amritsar, 1946 ) ; Jaswant Singh Jass, Baba Ram Singh, (Amri- 
tsar, 1958 ) ; Bhai Kala Singh, Singhan Namdharian Da Shahid 
Bilas (1914); Harnam Singh, Sant Khalsa: Nidhan Singh 
Alam, Jug Paltaoo Satguru (Dalhi, 1947) ; Inder Singh Chakra- 
varti, Kukian Bare (Patiala, 1956), 

Periodicals and Autobtograhy 

There is an official periodical which is brou ght out by the 
Namdharis from Bhainee. Some old issues of this periodical 
called Satjug contain matter pertaining to their historical activi- 
ties. Quite a few of the old issues of Satjug are found in the 
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Bhai Mohan Singh Vaid Library now transferred to the Punjabi 
University, Patiala. Professor Ganda Singh refers to the Autoblo- 
graphy and Reminiscences of Sir Douglas Forsyth edited by his 
daughter (Richard Bentley & Sons, London, 1887 ) which is 
said to have a brief account of the outbreak of the Kuka Mov- 
ment and its suppression by Mr. Cowan, Deputy Commissioner 
of Ludhiana, and by himself as Commissioner of Ambala Divi- 
sion. 

Singh Sabha Movement, Gurdwara Reforms Movement and 
the Akali Movement of 1920-25. 


Another revivalist movement in Punjab was Jaunched imme- 
diately after the deportation of Baba Ram Singbh(1872)called the 
Singh Sabha Movement.® The activities of tbe Singh Sabhas*® 
were mostly religious and educational in nature and for that 
reason the movement was in fact religious movement for all 
intents and purposes, Indeed “avoidance of all politics from 
the movement,”? was one of the principal objectives of the 
Singh Sabha Movement. But, the Singh Sabbas were responsi- 
ble for the general awakening? among the Sikhs in the close of 
the nineteenth century. This helped them participate in the 
freedom movement almost two decades later. Therefore, a 
background knowledge of this movement is necessary for the 
full understanding of the political movements in Punjab and 
of the Sikhs,® 

Setting up of the Chief Khalsa Dewan in 1902, to which the 
various Singh Sabhas got affiliated and which directed their 
activities, was an important landmark in the political history 
of the Sikhs. Described as the ‘‘first socio-religio-political 
organisation among the Sikhs it fincluded in its programme 
not only a revival of the Sikh way of life and the removal of 
the social evils, but also the voicing of the political grievances 
and injustices to the community ( Sikhs )”.!° Nevertheless, 

Chief Khalsa Dewan did not believe in any movement against 
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the British and in fact exhorted the Sikhs to maintain their 
traditional loyalty to the King Emperor and help the govern- 
ment in the maintenance of law and order.*! It was therefore 
the need for a body which would take up with the Government 
the cause of the Sikh community and safeguard their economic 
and political interests which accounted for the establishment of 
the Central Sikh League in 1919. It held its inaugural session 
at Amritsar coinciding with the session of the Indian National 
Congress and Muslim League. One may therefore perceive 
that from now onwards a group of Sikh leaders in the Punjab 
would work in intimate collaboration with the national leaders 
from other parts of the country seeking the liberation of India 
from the colonial rule. Within two years the Constitution 
which the League adopted stated that its aim was “the attain- 
ment of Swarajya by all legitimate, peaceful and constitutional 
means.” !? By this time some revolutionaries in Punjab had 
already made an entry into the politics of the province and all 
these developments had brought in adequate political awake- 
ning among the masses as also religious reformation. A ground 
was thus prepared for the launching of a full-fledged protest 
movement in Punjab. 

The Akali Movement which is also described as the Gurd- 
wara Reforms Movement launched under the leadership of 
Sikh Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee and Shiromani Akali 
Dal was therefore the first full-fledged anti-British protest move- 
ment in Punjab, It was a movement seeking the transfer of 
the control and management of the historical Sikh Gurdwaras 
from the hands of the hereditary Mahants and Hindu priests, 
who were being supported by the British, to the SGPC, the 
representative body of the Sikhs, The Akali Dal which too 
was born in 1920 had before it the task “ to raise and train 
volunteers for action in taking over gurdwaras” and is said to 
have acquired for itself-a semi-military character.1° The Akali 
Movement, described as “the first example of passive resistance 
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organised on a mass scale ” Jed to the handing over of the 
Toshakhana of the Golden Temple and won the applause 
of Gandhiji. 14 
The rise and growth of political movements in Punjab in the 
twentieth century is very closely connected with the fight of the 
Sikhs for the control of tbeir religious shrines. A combination 
of religion and politics which isso striking a feature of the 
Sikh politics and therefore of the present day Punjab politics 
must always be related to the fact that the Shiromani Akali Dal, 
the principal regional political party in Punjab, was the product 
not so much of the politics of the state but of the church or the 
Sikh Gurdwaras. 
A number of studies on the Gurdwara Reforms Movement 
or Akali Movement with its bearing on the history of Punjab 
- and Sikhs as also on the general political developments are 
available. The more well-known is Ruchi Ram Sahni’s Ssru- 
ggle for Reform in Sikh Shrines edited by Dr. Ganda Singh 
and published by the SGPC in 1965, This book also includes 
the speeches delivered by Sir Malcolm Hailey, the then Gover- 
nor of Punjab. There is also Professor Teja Singh’s The Gurd- 
wara Reform Movement and the Sikh Awakening, ( Jullundur 
City, 1924) and G.R. Sethi’s Sikh Struggle for Gurdwara Reform 
or the History of the Gurdwara Reform Movement ( Amritsar, 
1927 ). Among the more recently published books on the subject 
are Mohinder Singh, The Akali Movement (Delhi,1978 ) ; Kail- 
ash Chander Gulati, The Akalis—Past and Present, (New Delhi, 
1974) , and that of Baldev Raj Nayyars Minority Politics 
in Punjab ( Princeton, 1966). Nayyar’s work is not only a 
descriptive account of Akali politics but it also explains and 
interprets it in the context of a minority framework which provi- 
des one approach to the understanding of India’s national poli- 
tics. Besides the secondary source material, two other impor- 
tant published works can almost be taken as primary sources 
are that of Ganda Singh (ed), Some Canfidential Papers of the 
Akali Movement ( Amritsar, 1965 ) and Ruchi Ram Sahni (ed) 
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Guruka Bagh Congress Inquiry Committee ( Lahore, 1924). 

As for the books in Gurmukhi there is Giani Partap Singh’s 
Gurdwara Sudhar : Arthat Akali Lehar, ( Amritsar, 1961 ); 
Sohan Sinzh Jish’s Akali Morchian da Itihas (1972). Master 
Tara Singh who was an important Akali leader and who was 
the most dominant figure in the Akali agitation for Punjabi 
Suba inthe post-independence era wrote his autobiography 
Meri yad ( Amritsar, 1944 ). This is said to be a dispassionate 
account of the entire Akali Movement and its weaknesses, 

Akali Movement has also been studied from the point of 
view of some events which it witnessed in course of its progress. 
Among these are Nankana incident, Guru-Ka-Bagh tragedy and 
Jaito ( Nabha ) tragedy. An eye-witness account of tte Guru- 
Ka-Bagh incident is contained in G. A, Sundaram’s Guru Ka 
Bagh Satyagrrah (Madras, 1923). Mr. Sundaram was a journ- 
alist, a representative of the Independent (Allahabad) who 
accompanied Akali Jathas from 2nd to 9th of Sept, 1922. The 
Sikh Publicity Committee, Lahore issued various Press Commu- 
niques on several occasions during the Akali Movement. A 
published collection of these is available under the title Govt, 
Allegations against the Sikhs Refuted, published by the Sind 
Sikh Publicity Committee, Hyderabad (Sind), 1922. There is 
the SGPC publication, The Struggle for Freedom of Religious 
Worship in Jaito (Amritsar, 1924), The book includes among 
its contents testimony from Zimand, an American journalist 
who testified to the peaceful and non-violent character of the 
movement.15 Khazan Singh’s Gleanings from the Indian His- 
tory and Morchas at Guru-Ka- Bagh and Jaito (New Delhi, 1974) 
is another recent publication on the subject. 

As for the works in Gurmukhi script there-are = Tara Singh, 
Twarikh Guru ka Bagh (Amritsar, 1926), Kishan Singh, Sikh 
Lehar (Deini, 1978), Bishan Singh ~ Vikakar”, Twarikh Guru 
Ka Bagh (Amritsar ); Shamsher Singh Ashok, Punjab dian 
lehran athwa Sikhan di nawin Jagriti : 1850.1910 (Nayamat- 
puri, 1954).'® 
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PRAJA MANDAL MOVEMENT 


What is the called Praja Mandal Movement is an account 
of the political activities of the people of the Princely States in 
Punjab for the fulfilment cf their political and other aims. 
Punjab Riyasti Praja Mandal was formed in July 1928 under the 
presidentship of S. Sewa Singh Thikriwala who was in jail at 
that time. It was affiliated to the All India States’ Peoples’ 
Conference which was also formed at about the same time and 
was in turn affiliated to the Indian National Congress. Never- 
theless the Praja Mandals in Puajab States like, Patiala, 
Nabha, Jind, Kapurthala, Malerkotla and Faridkot were largely 
the handiwork of Akali workers who themselves were the pro- 
duct of the Gurdwara Reforms Movement.!? “The immediate 
cause behind the spurt of the movement in 1928 was the harass- 
ment caused by the Maharaja of Patiala to the popular leaders 
in the State for their participation in the political activities. ? è 
The units of the Riyasti Praja Mandal were set up in other 
States!” of Punjab as well but it was in the Phulkian States of 
Nabha, Patiala and Jind?° that the Mandal activities were more 
intensive. Of these, Patiala, being the largest and most power- 
ful of all, was also the principal centre of this movement. In- 
deed, it was the Maharaja Bhupindra Singh of Patiala who 
was the focus of the controversy raised in course of the move- 
ment and a demand for his removal was raised at the All India 
States’ Peoples’ Conference for his autocratic and immoral 
behaviour, ? 1 

The Praja Mandal Movement need to be examined from two 
angles. Firstly, on top it appeared to be a secular-political mov- 
ement because of its connection with the All India National 
Congress. But at the grass-root level it was a politico-religious 
movement dominated, as ‘it were, by the Akalis. This dual 
character of the movement was evident towards its later phases, 
particularly by the close of the decade of 1930s. On account of 
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the differences between the Akalis and the Indian National 
Congress the rural cadre of the Punjab Riyasti Mandal sided 
mostly with Akalis.22 Yet it was the rural character of the mov- 
ement and the various grievances of the peasants which got arti- 
culated through it and vested it partially with the qualities 
ofa peasantry movement. That is probably the reason that 
towards 1937-38 some of the followers of the movement fell 
under the influence of a leftist ideology. 


Some brief account of the movement is found in Rajendra 
Lal Handa’s Hist.ry of the Freedom Struggle in Princely States 
( Delhi, 1968 ). A more detailed account however, is In Rameh 
Walia’s Praja Mandal Movement in East Punjab States (Patiala, 
197.). Indictment of Patiala ( Bombay, 1930 ` published by 
the General Secretaries of the All India States’ People’s Con- 
fernce is almost a case study of the Riyasti Mandal’s activities 
in the State of Punjab. V. P. Menon’s The Transfer of Power 
in India ( Bombay, 1957 ), and The Story of the Integration of 
the Indian States ( Bombay, 1956), and K, R. R. Shastri’s 
Indian States ( Allahabad, 1941 ) are useful for a background 
understanding of the Princely States of Punjab. 


Besides, there are books written in Urdu and Gurmukhi on 
the history, people and culture etc., of each of the Princely 
States.2° The Punjab Riyasti Mandal published two papers also 
Riyasti Duniya, an Urdu weekly from Malerkotla and a Gur- 
mukhi journal Desh Dardi, from Nabha. Some issues of these 
papers are available at the Punjab State Archives, Patiala. 


For works in Gurmukhi, Gurcharan Singh's biographical 
work on Sewa Singh Thikriwala ( who is described as the 
moving spirit behind the entire movement ) Jeewan Sardar 
Sewa Singh Thikrriwala ( Patiala,1969) is most useful.? + 
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GHADR MOVEMENT, “BABBAR AKALIS” and 
NAUJAWAN BHARAT SABHA 


Chronologically speaking the Ghadr Movement should have 
been taken up earlier. But because of the direct relationship of 
the Ghadr activities followed by the “Babbar Akalis” who con- 
sited of some disillusioned Akali followers, with the activities 
of the Naujawan Bharat Sabha itis being taken up after the 
Akali and the Praja Mandal Movements. Moreover, the Ghadr 
Movement bore a qualitative character which was different 
from the nature and character of the politico-religious or 
civil protest movements of almost the same period. Most 
importantly, it is said to have been “‘the first secular movement 
which aimed to liberate India by the use of arms.” The mili- 
tant activities of some individuals and groups in some other 
parts of India like Bengal and Maharshtra were related to some 
kind of religious revivalism bat in Panjab “it had nothing 
whatsoever to do with the revival of Sikhism,” 


The Ghadrites were inspired by the ideas of Lala Lajpat 
Rai and Sardar Ajit Singh, both leaders of the Arya Samaj 
Movement in Punjab, But it was the efforts of Baba Sohan 
Singh Bhakna and Lala Hardyal and their ideologies that were 
responsible for the founding of the Ghadr Party. The party 
came into existence in USA under the banner of the Hindustani 
Workers of the Pactific Coast in 1913 with Baba Sohan Singh 
Bhakna as its President and Hardyal as the Secretary.2° The 
party brought out its own Journal Ghadr, the first issue of 
which appeared from San Francisco in 1913.27 Thereafter the 
party came to be known as Ghadr Party. On the eve of the 
First World War the centre of the activities of the party 
shifted to Punjab following the incident of Komagatamaru*® 
and when a number of Punjabis including some ex-soldiers 
had returned to Punjab.2° 
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The movment was in progress during 1914-15 and beyond 
some acts of violence and terrorism it was not successful in 
the realization of its aims and objectives. There were several 
factors responsible for it.$° But the terrorist activities which 
the Ghadrites initiated followed by their trials and convictions 
and their supreme acts of service and sacrifice for the Home- 
land left a deep imprint on the minds of younger generation 
in northern India and in Punjab in particular. It was their 
example of sacrifice which was followed by Bhagat Singh and 
his comrades.3+ It is said that after the Ghadr Movement 
followed by the activities of the Babbar Akalis and Naujawan 
Bharat Sabha the entire fight against the British assumed a 
new form and acquired some fresh thrusts. In Punjab “it mar- 
ked the beginning of the end of three quarters of a century of 
unquestioned loyalty to the British Raj7722 
In the death of the Ghadr Movement was born another 
militant movement in Punjab called the Babbar Akali Move- 
ment, This movement of early 1920s was concentrated in the 
two districts of Jullundur and Hoshiarpur— commonly known 
as the Doab region of Punjab. The movement was officially 
described as the offshoot of the combined grievances of the 
Komag.tamaru incident, Jallianwala Bagh tragedy, the Martial 
Law, the Nankana Saheb tragedy and Guru-ka-Bagh episode. 
Indeed, those Sikh leaders of the Akali movement who got 
totally disillusioned of the Gandhian type of the non-violent 
techaiques for winning a political battle against the British got 
lured to terrorism, During 1923-25 the Babbar Akalis killed 
several British loyalists and informers of the police and got 
involved themselves into several armed encounters with the 
Police. Most of them were subsequently apprehended. In the 
famous Babbar Akali Conspiracy Case of 1925 five of them 
were sentenced to death and a number of them were either, 
transported for life or imprisoned. 
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The names of Bhagat Singh, Chander Shekhar Azad and 
Raj Guru are household names identified as they are with the 
terrorist activities in Punjab and elsewhere. Inspired by the 
Ghadr Movement of 1915-16 and the daring acts of the Ghadr- 
ites33 an organization was formed in 1926 under the name of 
Naujawan Bharat Sabha with Bhagat Singh as its Secretary. 
Within two years this body came to be associated with the 
communist and leftist activities in Punjab. Therefore, the 
significance of the Naujawan Bharat Sabha is contained not 
simply in the history of terrorism but also in laying the founda- 
tion or the strengthening of the leftist movements in Punjab, 

The Constitution which the Sabha adopted in 1928 laid 
down among its objectives the establishment of “a completely 
independent Republic of the labourers and peasants of the whole 
of India” and “to assist the economic, industrial and social 
movements” and so on. The leftist character of the Sabha stands 
further supported by the fact that it had very close links with 
the Kirti Party which became the forerunner of the communist 
movement. In 1928 Sohan Singh Josh, the leader of the Kirti 
Party was also elected the President ofthe Amritsar branch of 
the Navjawan Bharat Sabha. 

Therefore the total impact of the Ghadr Movement and the 
activities of the Babbar Akalis and Naujawan Bharat Sabha 
needs to be evaluated in the context of the emergence of a new 
trend in Punjab under the broid heading of the Leftist Move- 
ments in the State. The background material on these move- 
ments and activities is available in practically all the works deal- 
ing with the history of freedom movement in India and in Punjab 
during the first quarter of the twentieth century, But a few which 
need mention here are Dharamvira’s Lala Har Dayal and Revo- 
lutionary Movements of his times ( New Delhi, 1970 ) ; Donil 
Argov’s Moderates and Extremists in thz Indian National Move- 
ment 1885-1920 (London, 1964); S. R. Sharma's Punjab in 
Ferment ( Delhi, 1971 ) ana Punjab in the Ferment in the Begin- 
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ning of the 20th century (Patiala, 1966) and R. E. Parry’s The 
Sikhs of the Punjab (London, 1921 ). L. P, Mathur’s Indian 
Revolutionary Movement in the United States of Amzrica (Delhi 
1970) can also be explored for the purpose. 

But literature on Ghadr party and its leaders is available in 
English as also in Hindi and Gurmukhi. There are two books 
written by G. S. Deol: The Role of the Ghadr Party in the 
National Movement ( Jullundut, 1969) and Shaheed-e-Azam 
Sardar Bhagat Singh : The Man and His Ideology (Nabha, 1978). 
The other works are Sohan Singh Josh, Baba Sohan Sinch 
Bhakna: Life of the Founder of the Ghadr Party ( New Delhi, 
1970); Ajoy Kumar Ghosh, Bhagat Singh and his Comrades 
( Bombay, 1945 ); Randhir Singh, Gadar Heroes ; Forgotten 
Story of the Punjab Revolutionaries of (914 (Bombay) ; Anacco- 
unt of the Ghadr Consp’racy (Lahore, 1919) by F.C. lsemonger 
and J.Slattery is a source book giving the British Imperialist 
interpretation, Michael O° Dwyer’s India as I knew it, 1885- 
1925 (London, 1925 ) covers (pp 190-202) the role of the 
Ghadr Party also, © 

In Hindi there is Pritam Singh Panchi’s Ghadr Party Ka 
Itihas ( Delhi, 1959 ); Chander Sheikhar Shastri’s Bhartiya 
Aatankvad Ka Itihas (Allahabad, 1955); and, Virendra Sindhu’s 
Yugdrastha Bhagat Sinzh Aur Uska Mirtyuanja Purkhe ( Vata- 
nasi, 1968). In Gurmukhi script are available Jagjit Singh’s 
Ghads Party di Lahr ( Amritsar, 1955); Gurcharaa Singh 
Sainsara, Ghadr Party da Itihas (Jullundur, 1961 ). 


SOURCES 

Archives : 

The two most important centres where official records, 
mostly unpublished, are available, are National Archives of 
India, New Delhi, and Punjab State Archives at Patiala, Most 
of the relevant materials st the National Archives covering all 
the above movements are found under the series Home-Political 
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and General. Materilas relating to the activities in the Princely 
States are available in collection of the Foreign and Political De- 
ptt. as the records relating to the Goverment of India’s relations 
with the Indian princes were maintained under this Department. 
The files are classified and indexed subjectwise in yearly instal- 
ments and the scholar can go through the published copies of 
the Index to locate the exact number of file pertaining to the 
chosen topic of their research. For example, there are files 
under Singh Sabha Movement, Nankana Tragedy, Akali Move- 
ment and so on, Since the Akali Movement started towards the 
beginning of the decade of 1920s the records of the Home 
Political from 1920 onwarads are fairly exhaustive covering 
the political developments in Punjab. The records of the Poli- 
tical Branch also have printed copies of many files which are 
not available at the National Archives and can be located only 
at the India Office Library, London. The National Archives 
of India has also some files in the Legislative Department as for 
instance pertaining to the passage of the Gurdwara Reforms 
Act of 1925, 


The second important centre where source materials on the 
political movements in Punjab are available is the Punjab State 
Archives, Patiala, It has, in particular, the records pertaining 
to the Sikh States of Punjab like Kapurthala, Nabha, Patiala, 
Jind and Kalsia states. The files of the Prime Minister's Office 
(Patiala) and Chief Minister's Office (Nabha) have information 
directly relating to the political movements. Records on ‘‘Jaito” 
or “Patiala-Nabha dispute” and the abdication of the Maharaja 
of Nabha are contained in the files of Chief Minister of Nabha. 
One may particularly look up that section of the records entitled 
“Agitations.” 

The unpublished primary source materials also exist in some 
libraries/centres in Pakistan. The Punjab Government Archives 
at Lahore has all the official records on Punjab of the pre-pér- 
tition times. These records were not divided between India 
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and Pakistan, It is also said to have some vernacular records 
from Patiala, Nabha and Jind. Besides the Weekly Abstracts 
of Intelligence here are belicved to be very exhaustive covering 
communist, conmunalist and even labour activities in Panjab. 
The Public Library of Lahore his the files of old newspapers 
both in English and Urdu es also clippings from Eastern Times 
and files of Civil & Military Gazette. 

Newspapers and Periodicals 

The old newspapers and periodicals as a source of historical 
information has been recognized by all schools of historica! 
research. For the study of political movements they are help- 
ful to the extent that they articulate the public opinion prevail- 
ing at that time and views and ideas of those who led and 
followed a particular movement, From this point of view the 
official papers, if any, of a specific group or party are indeed 
a must for an objective analysis. For the purpose of Punjab 
history there are quite a few such papers which need to be 
looked up, 

At the National Archives some information can be obtained 
from the Native Press Abstracts relating to Punjab. However, 
the researchers and scholars while making use of them must 
do so under a constraint, Since the information was picked 
up from a biased angle, these abstracts cannot be totally relied 
upon for making a dispassionate assessment of the prevailing 
political cilimate. For this purpose a wider choice is at the 
Nehru Memorial Museum Library, New Delhi, which has the 
richest collection of the newspapers. The papers which are 
specially useful from the Panjab point of view are The Tribune 
and Hindustan Times, the two English dailies covering the 
events in Punjab. Among the Gurmukhi papers which this 
Library has are the Khalsa Samachar and the Khalsa Advocate. 

Bhai Mohan Singh Vaid, Bhai Ditt Singh and Bhai Takhat 
Singh collections transferred to the Punjab University Library 

24 
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at Patiala have a very large collection of the Punjabi newspa- 
pers. Equally useful from this point of view is the Library at 
the Khalsa College, Amritsar which has a Sikh History Rese- 
arch Centre. \t has not only a sizeable number of the old 
newspapers files but also maintains a record of the proceedings 
of some of the organizations like Chief Khalsa Diwan, SGPC, 
the resolutions adopted by them and addresses given by the 
officials. 

Among periodicals. a leading journal covering the history 
of Punjab 1s the Punjab Past and Present. 1t is brought out 
by the Punjab Historical Studies Department of the Punjabi 
University, Patiala. An annual feature of the Department is 
Punjab History Conference, The Proceedings Volumes of this 
Conference under the section Modern Punjab has papers cover- 
ing sometimes the political or politico-religious developments at 
different times. Two proceedings Volumes No. XVII and XX 
of the Indian History Congress has papers on Ghadr Rebellion 
and Babbar-Akali Movement. The Indtan Annual Register and 
Sikh Review both published from Calcutta are also useful 


Private papers + 
British officials and Indian or 


The Privat Papers of the 
Sikh leaders who were closely connected with the events and 


the movements need also to be looked up. This source is 
particularly important as this may help a scholar in throwing 
some new light on the official and generally accepted interpre- 
tation of the recorded events and facts, From the point of 
view of the happenings in Punjab one may mention Montague, 
Birdwood,*” Hailey and Dunnet Papers. Both the National 
Archives of India and the Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library are constantly brushing up their stock of Private Papers 
which are sometimes available in microfilms, 

Among the Private Papers of the Indian and Punjabi/Sikh 
leaders can be included: ‘“Cayeeshar Papers”, Tara Singh 
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‘Papers,4? Majithia Papers and those relating to Sukhdev 
wbich have most recently been acquired by the National 
Archives of India. 

Bibliographies on Punjab : 


For published works dealing with the sources of history of 
‘the political movements there is no single publication dealing 
‘with the theme as such, Therefore one has to depend upon 
bibliographical works on Punjib, The most comprehensive is 
of course that of Dr. Ganda Singh’s A Bibliography of the 
Panjab (Patiala, 1966). N, Gerald Barrier’s Sikh Resurgence, 
the Period and its Literaturë ( Delhi, 1969) is another book 
on sources. Among later publictions is that of W. Eric Gusta- 
fson and Kenneth W. Jones (eds), Sources on Punjab History 
( Delhi, 1975 ). The book contains essays by different authors 
and there are two articles which cover partly the history of 
the political movements, The essays of N. Gerald Barrier 
(pp. 219-252), and that of Barbara Ramusack (pp. 374-438) are 
of direct relevance. Punjab: A Select Bibliography Vol, I, Sub 
Index 1939-1979 (Chandigarh, 1980) authored jointly by Subash 
Aggarwal and Mrs. Ramesh Aggarwal covers secondary publ- 


ished works on Punjab, both of historical and contemporary 
interest. 


The Punjabi University Libarary has also published cata- 
logues under various titles. It has a list of Some Significant 
Books on the Punjab : A Biblio zrashy ( Patiala, 1971), Social 
Movements in Punjab: A Select Bibliography ( Patiala, 1982 )» 
and Society and Culture in Punjab: A Bibliography ( cyclosty- 
led ). These bibliographies list books in English as well as 
Gurmukii as also some of te reszarch dissertations. The library 
also has a complete catalogue of the books and other materiai 
in the Bhai Mohan Singh Collection. Most recently the Library 


‘has brought out in printed form a catalogue on Bhai Ditt Singh 


and Bhai Takhat Singh Collection (Patiala, 1983) The 
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collection was donated by the Sikh Kanya Maha Vidyalay, 
Ferozepur City, where the material was originally available. 

The Punjab Historical Division of the Punjabi University, 
Patiala has started what is called An Oral History Cell in which 
are maintained either writtern or tape-recorded statements of 
some of the political leaders who were connected with events 
in Punjab or outside before as well as after independence. 
Although no subjectwise account of these files is available 
but they have a list of the personalities whose authentic state- 
ments in English, Hindi or Punjabi had been recorded. 

Concluding Remarks : 

Scholars working on politicai movements in Punjab may 
notice that the list of the movements identified in this paper 
for purposes of their sources is not exhaustive, The movements 
which have been included here are those which were either 
completely or predominantly Sikh movements, But this by no 
account means that there were no other movements within Pun- 
jab led and conducted by non-Sikh communities and which had 
a very strong bearing in the shaping out of the socio-political 
or economic character of Punjab. indeed two such movements 
were the Ahmediya Movement led by the Muslims and the 
Arya Samaj Movement in which both the Hindus and Sikas 
participated initially and which subsequently turned out to be 
a Hindu movement. 

Equally glaring omission is the source material for the ana- 
lysis of Akali Movement after independence. lts first phase 
was over when a Punjabi-speaking State of Punjab came into 
being in 1966 and the other began in 1978 following the adop- 
tion of the Anandpur Saheb Resolution. The present Morcha 
of the Akali Dal launched on August 4, 1982 must be viewed 
in continuation to that. 

For want of space it was not possible to have discussed 
the varied sources of tustory of the Arya Samaj and Ahmediya 
Movments as also the current phase of the Akali Movement 
and for that matter some peasantry activities and leftist move- 
ments which Punjab experienced before ard after 1947. 


10. 
Ul, 


13. 
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in Sept., 1914. But when some passengers resisted the efforts 
of Police to deport them to Punjab the Police resorted to firing in 
which 18 peprsons were killed. 

Ganda Singh, A Brief Account of the Sikh People, ( Calcutta, 1959 ), 
p.82. 

See Dr. Gopal Singh. n. 6, pp.640-642. 

G.S.Deol, Shaheed-e-Azam Sardar Bhagat Singh, ( Nabha, 1978 ) 
pp.107-108. 

Khuswant Singh, n. 10, pp.190-191. 

Among the Ghadr heroes was Kartar Singh Sarabha who was 
indicted in the Lahore Conspiracy Case 1 of 1916 and was executed. 
It is believed that Sarabha had a deep influence on the mind of 
Bhagat Singh. 

The group was formed in 1922 by Ghulam Hussain, a school 
teacher. 

The files which contained more sensitive information and therefore 
treated more confidential were taken to London. 

For details see Barbara Ramusack, n.25. 

This information comes from Sh.Har Mohinder Singh, Lecturer in 
History at SGTB College, Delhi. He visited Pakistan very recently 
on an ICHR grant in connection with his doctoral thesis on Punjab 
Politics (1937-47). He also speaks of Quid-i-Azam Academy est- 
ablished in 1970 somewhat on the lines of Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library in Delhi. Besides, the Pakistan Government has set 
up the Freedom Movement Archives which is preserving all docu- 
ments relating to the activities of the All India Muslim League and 
its provincial branches. 
For a detailed list of the newspapers see N.Gerald Barrier’s «Banned 
Literature in Punjab 1917-1947” and his “The Sikh Resurgence 1849 
-1947: An Assessment of Printed Sources and their Location” in 
W.Gustafson and Kenneth W.Jones, (eds) n.38, pp.45- 84 & 240-243. 
Also see Punjabi University, Patiala ; The Alphabetic Catalogue of 
Bhai Ditt Singh and Bhai Takhat Singh Collection, ( Patiala, 1983). 
The SGPC is having its own library which is also situated at 
Amritsar. 

General Birdwood Correspondence relating to the passing of the 
Gurdwara Reforms Act isin the private collection of Dr. Ganda 
Singh which is in the process of transfer to the Punjabi Univer- 
sity Library, Patiala. 

Some of Tara Singh’s correspondence has been published by the 
Nehru Memorial Fund'in the series Selected Works of Jawahrlat 


Nehru edited by S.Gopal. 


A SURVEY OF RECENT WRITINGS ON 
PUNJAB ( 1947-1984 ) 


DR. KAMALESH MOHAN 
Department of History, Punjab University, Chandigarh 


This survey of recent works on Punjab covers the period 
between 1799 and 1947—from the rise of Ranjit Singh to the 
partition on Punjab. It shall be confined to books published 
in English during the last twenty-five years. There are signifi- 
cant works in languages other then English but constraints of 
time and space have obliged me to exclude them from this 
survey, 

A general view of historical research on the regional history 
of Punjab shows that history of Sikh religion, institutions and 
politics from 1469 to 1849—from Guru Nanak’s birth upto the 
annexation of Punjab resulting in the end of the Sikh rule— 
has engaged the attention ofa large number of both foreign 
and Indian scholars upto 1970s, It has been regarded as a 
definitive period in the history of the Sikhs, But the over- 
emphasis on one particular community led to the distortion of 
focus of the regional history of Punjab on two counts : firstly, 
there was a tendency to equate the Punjab history with the 
history of the Sikh people : secondly, role of other communities 
in the making of modern Punjab and in the evolution of its 
composite cultural tradition was ignored, Such a coloured 
perception of historical reality in Punjab stemmed from the 
British obsession with the Sikh people whose enmity or friend- 
ship was crucial to the British empire in India. It isnot my 
intention to ignore the significant contribution of Sikhs to the 
making of modern Punjab. But it must be pointed ont that 
it is not synonymous with the entire history of Punjab, which 
records achievemements and failures of a plural society and 
history of the evolution of a composite culture, polity and 
history. $ 
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For a meaningful review of recent publications on Punjab, 
l bave picked up main themes which have either formed the 
subject of enquiry, research and controversy OT suggest broad 
developments 10 historical v ritings On tbis region These 
‘themes are as follows : 


I. Sikh Studies 

Ll. Socio-religious reform movements 

11] Studies on national movement, British rule and 
administration 

IV. Biographies and autobiographies of national leaders 
and revolutionaries 

V. Specific events 

VI, Socio-economic history 

VII. Studies on local history and urbanisation. 


Sikh Studies 

Any discussion on the theme of Sikh studies on modern 
Punjab. which has received the maximum coverage in this 
article for the obvious reason of the numerous scholarly works 
on this theme, lopsided without a brief review of the his- 
toriographic value of the writings of the European travellers, 
diplomats, acministrators, military officials and scholars who 
either witnessed or participated in the business of empirc-making 
in Invia. Prominent among them were A. L. H. Poliery George 
Forster, James Brown, John Malcolm, M. L. M. Gregor, H. T. 
Prinsep, Carmichael, G. Smythe, Henry Steinbach, and J. D, 
Cunningham.! In the course of their administrative, diplomatic 
or military assigments they had observed Sikhs whose newly 
acquired political supremacy in the Punjab and frequent incurs- 
ions into.the territory of Nawab Vazir of Oudh had forewarned 
the British against their £ Sikhs ) possible plans of becoming 
masters of Delhi and Ganga-Jamuna Doab. 

Partly out of intellectual curiosity but primarily for the 


practical reason of knowing the strength and weaknesses of the 
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Sikh people whose impressive political achievements were 
likely to affect the stability of the Indian empire of the East 
India Company, in order to understand the process of their 
transformation from a sect into a formidable political power, 
they tried to probe into the origin and development of Sikh 
religion, instititutions, customs and usages in their works. 
in spite of their.difference of views on the nature of Guru Nanak’s 
mission, organisation and role of misls and on the vital issues 
in Anglo-Sikh relations, the British writers shared their percep- 
tion of the unlimited potentiality of the Sikh ‘sect’. However, 
they were not unanimous in their assessment about the extent 
to which the Sikh power might become formidable or the 
direction in which its energy might flow. On the whole, the 
British historiography was written with a view to influencing 
the course of the British policy towards the Sikhs especially in 
the post-Ranjit Singh period, 


Of substantial interest is Cunningham’s work ( 1849 ) which 
represents the ‘culmination of the British interest in the Sikhs’? 
in J. S, Grewal’s words. Cunningham, who aspired to describe 
the Sikh society in its totality—quality of its mind and idiom 
of its politics—perceived the common thread between the teach- 
ings of Nanak and Govind. His description and interpretation 
of the warfare and intrigue, through which the Sikh power was 
established, emphasised the growh of the corporate spirit 
among the Sikh army and the peopole. The transformation 
of the Sikhs from a sect into a people under Guru Gobind Singh 
and from a people into a nation under Ranjit Singh, is the 
recurrent theme in Cunningham’s magnun opus.* In his view, 
religion was the chief motive force of the Sikh history and it was 
distinguished by its spirit of freedom and progress.® Believing 
that Sikhs as a young ‘nation’ had the right to independent 
existence, Cunningham opposed the East India Company's pol- 
icy of annexing the Sikh kingdom to the British empire $ His 
percception of Sikh religion, polity and his views on British 
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policy towards the Punjab had influenced the Indian historians 
particularly Indu Bhushan Banerjee, Narendra Krishna Sinba, 
Dr. Ganda Singh and his disciples and also Kbushwant Singh. 
Put together, their writings form the bulk of historical literature 
on the Sikhs. 

Indu Bhushan Banerjee and Narendra Krishna Sinha, 
perhaps the earliest contributors to Sikh studies, have echoed 
Cunningham's views to a great extent. Their writings read 
together complement each other. While Banerjee has covered 
the socio-religious history of the Guru period, Sinha has studied 
the political history of the Sikh people from 1716-1839. In the 
process of reconstructing the story of Sikhism from the times 
of Guru Nanak to Guru Gobind Singh, Banerjee has elaborated 
Cunningham’s thesis regarding the distinct identiy of Sikhs as a 
socio-religious group wita distinctive ideals and institutions. 
Unlike the British historian, he has evaluated Guru Nanak’s 
contribution as a reformer and not as the founder ofa distinct 

faith.” 

In the seventeenth century espcially since the martyrdom of 
Grm Arjun Dev, acute antagonism developed between the Sikh 
Panthand the Mughal empire but is was basically religious.“ 
Although Banerjee’s primary interest lay in the Guru period, 
he had a ‘synoptic vision’ of the later period of Sikh history. As 
an advocate of the ‘genetic conception’ or a broad perspective of 
history, he stressed the relevance of assessing the contribution 
of Sikhs to the making of Indian history and culture.? In bis 
opinion, “the democratic spirit inherent in Sikhism” assumed 
a dominant role in the period of confusion and anarchy follo- 
wing the death of Ranjit Singh, +° 

N. K. Sinha, a great admirer of J. D. Cunningham and Jadu 
Nath Sarkar, published his works Ranjit Singh ( 1933,1968 ) 
and Rise of the Sikh Power ( 1936, 1960, 1973 ) and these are 
regarded.as standard works even today. His perception and 
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interpretation of Sikh and Maratha histories were infiuenced 
by the inspiring events of the Indian freedom sturuggle in 
1920s and early 1930s and also by Cunningham’s A History 
of the Sikhs (1849). 


As a Hinda nationalist, he admired Guru Gobind Singh and 
Shivaji as leaders of the independence movement against the 
Mughals, In his writings, he eulogised the contribution of Guru 
Gobind Singh, the father of Sikh militarism, into the rise of 
Sikh power,1} To Sinha, Ranjit Singh was the ‘Man of Destiny’ 
who fulfilled Guru Gobind Singh’s mission and established mili- 
tary monarchy 12 Ranjit Siogh’s administration was “the 
nearest approach to the ideal of popular monarchy that 
was possible in those days and in those circumstances”.** 
Turning to his views on Ranjit Singh’s policy towards the 
British, Sinha is sore with his hero’s poor statesmanhip and 
diplomacy.!* He calls Ranjit Singh ‘an uasuccessful Bismarck 
and Lincoln in one’ because he could not unite Punjab. 

In their writings Drs. Ganda Singh, Fauja Singh and 
Khushwant Singh have elaborated the view point ef the ninet- 
eenth century British historians on Sikh history particularly 
Cunningham’s conception of ‘Sikh nation’. While writing on 
the developments in Sikh history, they have culled historic 
symbols having e notive significance and invested them with 
modern ideas of nationality and self-identty. For example, 
Ganda Singh has'effectively used the symbol of the Sikh people as 
a courageous and indomitabie fighting force against the Mughal 
tyranny in his description of the short-lived victories of Banda 
Bahadur (also Banda Singh ) in the early eighteenth century. 
Jt was "a revolution effected in the minds of the people” which 
sowed seeds of the “idea of a national state....it went on 
working like a smouldering fire, and came out forty years later 
with a fuller effulgence never to be suppressed again’”’.}° 

Khushwant Singh’s delineation of the Second Anglo-Sikh 
war of 1848 as a national war of independence projects another 
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historical symbol—Sikhs as an indomitable power, trying to 
resist the advancing British imperialism with all their might.° 
In his fascinating biography of Ranjit Singh, Khushwant Singh 
has developed this historic symbol into almost a theory for the 
interpretatian of the Punjab history. He has narrated the life 
story of the legendary sovereign with a view to demonstrating 
that the meteoric rise of Ranjit Singh and equally inglorious 
fall of his kingdom represented the culmination of an impor- 
tant historical movement the ‘Punjabi nationalism’ and its 
petering out because it had lost its life-force and leader. +7 
Other biographies and research works on Ranjit Singh have 
been discussed elsewhere in this article. 

Drs, Ganda Singh and Fauja Singh have enriched the Sikh 
studies by promoting a particular line of historical enquiry. 
By focussing upon the theme of sacrifices and ceaseless struggle 
of the Sikh Gurus and their disciples for protecting their socio- 
religious identity and institutions, they have initiated the heroic 
trend in their writings on Sikhs. Their researches which 
involved collection, compilation, editing and annotation of 
huge quantities of untapped source-materials, have reconstructed 
lives of the Sikh Gurus, Banda Bahadur and their religious 
institutions. Their studies of religious history against the back- 
drop of political developments emphasise the common goals of 
Sikh religion and politics as well as their vital interdependence. 
In fact, Ganda Singh’s works,}® whether on historical figures 
like Ahmed Shah Durrani and Banda Bahadur or on various 
aspects and phases of Sikh history and institutions, have been 
written in this belief and conviction. 

In his last work (1982), which is a study of Sikh army, 
polity and administration, Fauja Singh has tried to “establish 
co-relationship between religious order and national resurgence 
of the Sikh”.!° Earlier, he brought out a detailed and connected 
study of the military system of the Sikhs... army organisation, 
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administration, tactics and strategy from 1799-1849.°° Of rela- 
ted interest is Gurcharan Singh’s work (1976)?* which bas mg- 
lighted the career and achievements of the outstanding Gene- 
rals of Ranjit Singh, C. L. Dutta (1984)?* has also produced a 
well-illustrated account of life and military achievements of 
Zorawar Singh Kahluria—a Rajput general and Wazir of 
Raja Gulab Singh—a feudatory of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 

A, C. Banerjee, an eminent scholar of the medieval and 
modern periods of the Punjab history, has deepened our under- 
standing of the ideals and institutions of the Guru period. In 
the present context, his views on the evolution of the idea and 
concept of kingship in the Sikh history, deserve attention for 
their logic and originality. Banerjee has challenged G. C. 
Narang’s contenion that “A state, peaceful and unobstrusive 
has slowly been evolved,’2° under the predecessors of Guru 
Arjun Dev. He has tried to show that Sikhs had neither the 
intention nor the resources to build up a state or even to orga- 
-nise a system of government parallel to the Mughal system.?* 
Their immediate problem was to protect the community from 
the imperial wrath, The Sikh state under Banda Bahadur, 
who became the temporal leader after the abolition of personal 
Guruship. made a successful bid for ‘total sovereignty’. Ranjit 
Singh's political genius gave it an exalted form. He made 
extensive conquests. created a powerful army and established a 
regular and on the whole a benevolent system. A. C. Banerjee 
‘has rejected G. L. Chopra’s thesis, that Ranjit Singh was the 
architect of the Punjab as a ‘sovereign state’.25 His argument 
is based on the fact that the cis-Sutlej chiefs were feudatories 
-of the East India Company and the Punjab was neither united 
nor soverign under Ranjit Singh.?® 

Banerjee has tried to dispel the impression created by the 
European writers like H, M, Lawrence and H. T. Prinsep that 
Ranjit Singh’s government was a military monarchy. Although 
‘Ranjit Singh's kingdom owed its emergence. expansion and 


— 
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-sceurity to the army, it neither dictated its policies nor controlled 
its administration. It was a ‘co-operative commonwealth’,27 


There are a few other noticeable works on Ranjit Singh and 
various aspects of his polity and administration. Syed Waheed- 
ud-din (1976)28 has brought out the essential traits of Ranjit 
Singh’s personality. For a comprehensive and balanced view of 
Ranjit Singh’s dynamic personality, his military achievements and 
his interaction with his contemporaries in court and camp and 
his shrewd handling of his political rivals, one may turn to B.J. 
Hasrat (1977).2 Earlier in his detailed study of Anglo-Sikh 
relations (1968), Hasrat has thrown new light on the crucial 
role of the British foreign policy, particularly towards France 
and Russia, in determining the priorities and complexion of John 
Company’s dealings with Lahore, Sind and Afghanistan in the 
first three decades of the nineteenth century. Especially note- 
worthy is the author’s view of Metcalfe’s Mission to Ranjit Singh 
in 1808, which dilutes the exaggerated importance attached to 
it by earlier writers. Hasrat has convincingly shown that it 
was not Ranjit Singh’s political status ( which was only that of 
a petty chief in 1808) but the growing belief in the possibility of 
French invasion coupled with their increasing intrigues and 
influence that defined the British policy towards the Sikh King- 
dom till 1808. The main purpose of the Lahore Mission under 
Charles Metcalfe, in spite of its meagre escort and inferior equip- 
ment, was to bind Ranjit Singh in a definite alliance against 
any invasion of India. With the recession of the danger of French 
invasion, emphasis shifted from the policy of non-interference 
with Ranjit Singh’s military ambitions in the cis-Sutlej territory 
in order to retain his goodwill, to the ‘reduction or subversion’ 
of his powers, Thus, the Treaty of Amritsar between the 
British and Ranjit Singh on 25 April. 1809 was the logical con- 
clusion of the new line of thinking among the British admini- 
strators,3! The diplomatic tussles over the question of supre- 
macy over Sind and Afghanistan between Ranjit Singh and Lord 
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Auckland in 1830s spelt out the intricate design of the grasping 
imperialistic ambition of the British Government in India, 
disrupted by alerts caused by Russophobia in England.** 

Hardly any full-length study of Ranjit Singh's diplomatic 
relations with the English has been published since the appear- 
ance of R. R. Sethi’s Lahore Darbar, based on voluminous 
correspondenee of C. M. Wade 1823-1840, Having an oblique 
bearing on the problem of diplomatic relations, Jagjiwan Walia’s 
study ( 1982 )$* primarily concentrates upon factional politics 
under Maharaja Ranjit Singh and his successors. It has explc- 
red the problem from two angles, firstly, operation of personal 
and group rivalries on the crucial issues of Dogra vs Khalsa 
dominance in the afiairs of the Sikh kingdom. Secondly, it 
deals with the gradual apotheosis of the intra-group rivalries 
over the broad questions of succession to the Sikh throne and 
relations with the English into a life-and death struggle of the 
Sikh chiefs and the Khalsa army against the British for their 
independence, 

J. S. Grewal, primarily a historian of medieval and Mughal 
period in Indian history, has also written on the various phases 
of Sikh history from Guru Nanak to Ranjit Singh. His obser- 
vations on the interaction between Sikh religion and polity in 
the eighteenth century and the charactcr of political and econo- 
mic institutions under Ranjit Singh may be gleaned from his 
book containing essays on Sikh history ( 1972). Writing on 
the eighteenth century Sikh polity, J, S. Grewal has pointed out 
that “The religious faith of the Khalsa under-towed their (Sikh 
Misls) politics---but the governmental arrangements of the Sikh 
chiefs were not derived from the religious ideals of the Khalsa.°4 
In his opinion, the Sikh polity exhibited two apparently incom- 
patible features: democratic spirit of the Khalsa and concen- 
tration of power into the hands of a single supreme head of the 
state. But there was none in reality. In fact, the mis/s had 
the seeds of the monarchical form of government, 35 
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J. S. Grewal and Indu Banga have almost identical views on 
the power-structure and political and economic institutions 
ander the Sikh rule particularly in the reign of Ranjit Singh, 
‘the Suzerain’, Both of them have underlined the process of 
continuity and change in the administrative structure, nomen- 
clature of territorial units and of the functionaries that the Sikh 
Kingdom borrowed from the Mughal Empire. For example, 
there was an essentia! similarity between the position of Ranjit 
Singh and that of the Mughal suzerains.3° Also the Mughal 
nomenclature of the administrative units was retained or even 
revived in Ranjit Singh’s reign. 


The study of political processes and power structure under 
the Sikh rule may be effectively used as an aid to the under- 
standing of socio-economic issues and problems in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. It is evident from Indu Banga’s 
study (1978) which focuses on the vassal chiefs, the Jagirdars, 
the dharmarth grantees and the peasants in the context of 
revenue structure, administration and land-tenures in the period 
of the Sikh rule.*7 

Professor Hari Ram Gupta has also written extensively on 
Sikh history. In 1930s and 1940s, he published three volumes 
covering the period between 1739 to 1769.28 Subsequently, he 
enlarged the scope of hisstudy and planned an eight volume 
survey of the rise and development of the Sikhs and their history 
—religions, political, military, social, economic and cultural and 
the contributioa of Sikhism to world civilisation. Four volumes 
have been published so far.°® Since the period prior to the 
rise of Ranjit Singh is beyond the purview of this survey, it 
shall suffice to say that volumes II, III and IV are relevant for 
understanding the period between the evolution of the Sikh 
confederacies of mis/s and the occupation of the Punjab (.1708- 
1769 ) Jadu Nath Sarkar has defined it ‘as the formative 
stage of Sikhs as a political power’.*” After Banda Bahadur, ‘the 
genius spiritual’, who had led the fight for national independence 
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and political sovereignty against the oppressive Mughal Govern- 
ment, the Skih politics was dominated by the spirit of faction. 
H. R. Gupta is critical of the negative role of the Sikh chiefs who 
had subverted the ‘Sikh democracy’ into ‘provincial anarchy’.*? 
An indepth analysis of H. R, Gupta’s views on the nature of 
Sikh polity in the eighteenth century is not necessary here. But 
his observations on Ranjit Singh are relevant. In his view, no 
other misl chief except Ranjit Singh could create a stable state 
out of the prevailing chios and anarchy. evertheless, H. R. 
Gupta has censured Ranjit Siagh’s short-sighted policy of wiping 
out of the century-old nobility. He has argued that, “His (Ranjit 
Siagh’s) newly created nobility had nothing of Sikhism in them. 
In the absence of national spirit, the religious enthusiasm 
alone could not save them”,*? It was evident from the trea- 
cherous role of his aristocracy namely, Raja Gulab Singh, 
Prime Minister Lal Singh and Commander-in.Chief Teja 
Singh, 

Of perennial interest and value is Principal Sita Ram 
Kohli’s research work on Ranjit Singh which began as an official 
assignment in 1815 and later turned into a passionate life-long 
pursuit. A pioneer of scientific research in the Punjab history 
Koali unearthed, collected, edited and annotated a huge quantity 
of source-material pertaining to the reign of Ranjit Singh and 
the decade following his death (1839-1849). A detailed dis- 
cussion of his monumental work as an editor is beyond my 
ambit but in view of its tremendous potential for the reseacher 
in the modern Punjab history, a few references will be perti- 
nent. The Catalogue of the Khalsa Darbar Records in 2 volumes 
( 1919-1927) is an invaluable guide for the reconstruction of 
a systematic account of Ranjit Singh’s army organisation, 
revenue, Jagir and Tosakhana departments. Dewan Amarnath’s 
Zafarnama-i-Ranjit Singh, one of the most reliable sources of 
the reign of Ranjit Singh, was also discovered, edited and 
published by Sita Ram Kohli in 1928. Along with the 
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Persian and English sources, used by Kohli. in the preparation 


of his work Ranjit Singh in Urdu ( 1933 ), there was also the 
original manuscript in Hindi, the Fatehnama Guru Khalsa Ji Ka 
(1952). In spite of its limited focus on a few important 
military events namely, the siege of Multan ( 1818 ), the battle 
of Naushera (1823), it is cherished for its richness of detail 
and lively presentation, 

Principal Sita Ram Kohli has also dug out contemporary 
evidence pertaining to the last phase of the Khalsa rule in order 
to understand and unveil the causes underlying its ignoble 
fall, Among the relevant original historical and literary source- 
materials which he located and edited, may be included the 
Trial of Dewan Mal Ry ( 1928 ) and Shah Muhammad's Var 
in Puujabi (1955). The latter describes the first Anglo-Sikh 
war from the Indian point of view. This exploratory exercise 
urged him to attempt a connected and comprehensive study of 
the post-Ranjit Singh period, Despite his poor health, he 
completed the manuscript which was edited by Khushwant 
Singh and published uader the title Sunset of the Sikh Empire 
( 1967 ).43 Ia his posthumous work, Principal Kohli has shown, 
that the post-Ranjit Singh period was a record of mean intri- 
gues, conspiracies, plots and couaterplots. He has over-emp- 
hasised the role of the dignitaries of the Lahore Darbar especi- 
ally their deliberate and wilful inaztion in arresting the process 
of dissolution cf the Sikh kingdom, However, there is no 
scientific analysis of the British policy towards the Punjab, 
Sita Ram Kolhi has presumed that ...“‘the absorpotion of the 
Sikh Kingdom of the Panjab into the expanding British Indian 
Empire formed part of a long range programme set before them 
( Governors-Gzneral of British India ) by the British rulers of 
India,*4 The ruthless policy of annihilating the kingdom of 
Punjab was conducive to the iategrity of the British Indian 


Empire. 
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The decade between the death of Ranjit Singh and the 
annexation of Punjab has attracted the attention of several 
other scholars namely, Khushwant Singh, M. L. Ahluwalia, B.J. 
Hasrat, S. S. Bal, Ganda Singh and P, L, Mehra. Like Sita Ram 
Kohli, Khushwant Singh has concentrated his attention upon 
the successors of Ranjit Singh. A perusal of his work The Fali 
of the Sikh Kingdom, which contains neither references nor 
bibliography, shows that the author has constructed his story in 
order to prove a point: that Sikh history is “the story of the 
rise, fulfilment and collapse of Punjabi nationalism”. This 
particular thesis is the key-stone of his larger and more 
ambitious work A History of the Sikhs ( 1963 ),*° 

M. L. Ahluwalia and Kirpal Singh (1963 )*° have also 
tagged the label of freedom-fighters on a few nobles and feuda! 
chiefs who tried to oppose the British prior to the annexetion 
of the Khalsa Kingdom. 

Anglo-Sikh relations is the theme of B. J. Hasrat’s work 
(1968 ) which is a revised version of his earlier publication 
entitled British Policy Towards the State of Lahore ( 1963 ). 
There is no change in his main thesis that the British had an eye 
on the Punjab for a long time before its annexation and waited 
till the outbreak of the so-called Anglo-Sikh War for there was 
no suitable opportunity and pretext earlier. On the basis of 
original war despatches in the Public Records Office (London) 
and the private papers of Lord Hardinge, Hasrat has tried to 
show that Hardinge's advocacy of the policy of moderation and 
scrupulous avoidance of annexation after the First Anglo-Sikh 
war was ‘a calculated subterfuge’. To him annexation at that 
time was ` ‘politically premature, finacially doubtful and 
militarily cumbersome.’*® Later, Dalhousie justified its 
absolute necessity to the Board of Directors of the East India 
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Company (which has followed a dubious policy) for reasons 
just to the contrary. And Punjab was annexed on 29 March, 
1849 without any positive instructions from the Home 
Government. It may be pointed out that Hasrat’s work does 
not attempt an analytical study of the British policy barring 
a few explanatory remarks or critical comments on the topical 
issues in Anglo-Sikh relations. 

Hasrat’s The Punjab Papers (1970)*® is the bye-product of 
his earlier work on the Anglo-Sikh relations (1968). It contains 
selections from the private correspondence of Lords Auckland, 
Ellenborough, Hardinge and Dalhousie, As a record of the 
personal opinions and impressions of the principal personages, 
these abstracts and selections primarily useful for furnishing 
the background and the inner story of the official transactions 
regarding such issues as Napier’s appointment and annexation 
of Panjab told in the Public corrsepondence including official 
despatches, 


Perhaps S. S. Bal (1971)5° is the only scholar who has atte- 
mpted a critical and thorough study of the British policy during 
the five crucial years that preceded the annexation of Panjab 
( 1844-49 ), On the basis of a wide variety of sources, Bal 
has given a refreshing interpretation of two aspects of the Bri- 
tish policy : its nature and the issue of annexation. In his view 
the British Governors-General namely, Hardinge followed a 
coherent plan and strategy to tackle the Punjab problem 
Owing to his short sightedness, Hardinge failed to see t 
link between the turmoil in the Sikh Kingdom and the eru 
of political troubles in its territorial units such as North-West 
Ageney and Jammu. He was also responsible for the hiatus 
between the political measures ( devised by him ) and the socio- 
economic measures which were decided by his subordinates, of 
course, bearing his stamp and seal. 

F PG, Cy 
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As far as the question of annexation is concerned, Bal has 
rejected the view advocated by Ganda Singh, B. J. Hasrat, and 
Khushwant Singh. In his study, he has shown how the desire 
to retain a strong Sikh state (since 1809) as a buffer beween 
Afghans and the Sutlei—the boundary of the British empire— 
gave place to the necessity of weakening it after the assassina- 
tion of Hira Singh on 21 December, 1844. Bal has contended 
that shifts in the British policy in late 1840s culminating in 
the annexation of Punjab were largely caused by the rapidly 
changing political situation in the Sikh Kingdom, 

N, M. Khilani (1972)! has presented a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the fateful decade following the death of Ranjit Singh, 
It serves asa background to the main theme—achievements of 
the Board of Administration (1842-1853) in the post-annexation 
period particularly, the role of the Lawrence brothers in the 
consolidation of the colonial! rule which survived the revolt of 
1857, Surprisingly the author has no coherent explanation 
regarding the British policy towards Punjab. 

A few scholars have published compilations and collections 
of a large variety of source-material which may help in inter- 
preting the issues, problems and even the activities of principal 
personages related with the annexation of Punjab from a new 
angle. In this respect, Ganda Singh, Hari Ram Gupta, B. J. 
Hasrat (discussed earlier) and Parshotam Mebra have done 
noteworthy work, 

1955, Ganda Singh edited and published the Fredrick 
rs under the title Private Correspondence Relating 
glo-Sikh Wars,5* The introduction to this volume, 
ues that the British intended occupying the Punjab 
even duringt the life-time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, was publi- 
shed separately as a book entitled British Occupation of Punjab 
(1956 ).5° Herein, Ganda Singh’s hypothesis reiterated by 
Hasrat and Khushwant Singh i works, is based on in- 
sufficient material and evidence. 
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That Ganda Singh’s views about the British policy have 
remained unchanged is evident from his introduction to Maha- 
raja Duleep Singh’s selected correspondence,>* published after 
two decades. In his opinion, the British policy was formu- 
lated and operated in isolation—without any refernce to the 
anarchical conditions, intrigues and growing influence of the 
Khalsa army at the Lahore Darbar in early 1840s, The records 
contained in this volume deal with these matters but their 
major concern is the fortunes of Maharaja Duleep Singh from 
1849-1853, the year in which he died forlorn in a hotel in Paris, 
And his straggle to retain his title and state has been presented 
as a bid for freedom. 

Of related interest is Parshotam Mehra’s two-volume compen- 
dium of Newsletters (1978, 1982)55 whose origin may be traced 
back to Lord Auckland’s confidential despatch of 2nd May, 
1839 to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, Broadly 
covering the period from April, 1839 to March, 1842 (with a 
gap of about one year, January to December, 1840), these News- 
letters record the beginnings and escalation of hostility between 
the rival factions particularly the Dogra Brothers and the Sikh 
landed-aristocracy, ( the Sandhanwalias, Attariwalas and 
Majithias ), their scramble for supremacy at the Sikh court and 
their desperate attempts to woo the Khalsa army which had 
assumed the role of the ‘King-Maker, Minister-Maker and 
General-Maker’. There are also useful bits of information regar- 
ding the British machinations to secure a foothold in Afghani- 
stan either through bullying or confrontation in 1830s and 
traumatic developments precedinng the annexation of 
Sind ( 1843 ) and Punjab ( 1849 ). Parshotam Mehra’s leading 
introduction helps us to understand the evolution of the British 
policy in the broad frame work of the internal politics 
and pressures in the Sikh Kingdom and its periphery, 
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H. R, Gupta’s collection of Newsletters (1956)°° deals with 
the later period from December 1843 to 1844 thus forming a 
link with Mehra’s work. The information about political, social 
and economic conditions provided by Gupta’s digests of general 
intelligence, is fairly commonplace now. But it has of course 
uncovered a dimension of the British diplomacy which requires 
further probing, H. R, Gupta has argued that some of the high 
dignitaries of the Lahore Darbar namely, an American, Captain 
Gardiner, used to leak vital information related with factional 
twists in Sikh politics, position of economic and military resou- 
rces and organisation to the British News-writers.°? 

The history of the fortunes of the Punjab Native states un- 
der the Company rule and the British Raj is comparatively an 
unexplored area. A. C, Arora’s recent study (1982)5® indicates 
the growing interest of scholars in this field, While analysing 
the various phases and imperialistic motives underlying the 
evolution of the complex British policy towards the Punjab 
states (particularly the Sikh states—Phulkian states and Kapur- 
thala ) from 1858-1905, the author has highlighted the role of 
the political agent, Punjab administration, Government of 
India and Home Government in its making and execution, 

On the twentieth century Sikh politics and institutions, a 
few scholarly works have appeared. Akali movement, whose 
religious reformist aims were enmeshed with its nationalist 
goals and later with political aspirations of the Sikhs, is the 
theme of a number of recent studies. Ganda Singh has appen- 
ded an informative introduction to his compilation entiled Some 
Confidential Papers of the Akali Movement ( 1965 )°° which 
covers the major developments in Sikh affairs from 1817 to 
1934, 

Kailash Chander Gulati (1974)®’ has attempted an histori- 
cal study of the developments in the Akali Party and Politics 
from 1920-1971, His work is usefu! asa connected account 
of different phases in Sikh politics : religio-political, nationalist 
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and communal. Sohan Singh Josh, a veteran communist 

leader, and Mohinder Singh have also focused on Gurdwara 
Reform Movement. While Sokan Singh Josh (1974)°} gives an 
insider’s story of the movement from the Marxist point of view 
‘Mohinder Singh (1978)°2 has published a scholarly work, based 
on a number of hitherto untapped sources particulary the 
¿private papers of Sir Malcolm Hailey. By interpreting certain 
.developments in the Akali Movement in terms of class analysis, 
Mohinder Singh has given a Marxist stance to his work which 
spans a period of five years ( 1920-1925 ). 

For a perceptive analysis of the nature of Sikh politics, its 
ideology and strategy during a highly significant period ( 1920. 
1940) in Indian politics, one may turn to K. L. Tuteja 
(1984 )."3 While assessing the impact of developments in Sikh 
politics on the contemporary politics in the Punjab, the author 
has taken into account the role of Government policy, growing 
national movement, multi-dimensional tensions in the 
plural Indian society. 

Akali struggle for the Sikh Homeland or Punjabi Suba 
has also inspired a few well-researched and empirical studies, 
Baldev Raj Nayar ( 1966 )°* has provided a wealth of informa- 
tion about the genesis of the demand for Sikh Homeland in 
1945, its socio-religious and historical context and an excellent 
analysis of the different forces for and against the Sikh demand 
in the fifties and early sixties of the present century. His main 
argument is that the Congress exploited the Akali politics for 
consolidating its power in Punjab, Paul Brass ( 1975 )°5 has 
dealt with the broad theme of the impact of cultural forces 
particularly of language and religion on the evolution of regio- 
nal political systems and movements, In the context of Sikh 
demand for Punjabi Suba, he has highlighted the exploitation 
of religion and language symbols by the Sikh religious and 
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political leaders for building up a separate institutional base for 
themselves through gurdwaras. Paul Brass seems to suggest 
that communal tensions are inherent in the Indian social system 
and culture. Representing the Akali point of view, Ajit Singh 
Sarhadi ( 1970 )°° covers the same ground but from the angle 
of a witness and participant in this struggle. 

In the year 1984, at least a dozen books, which claim to 
focus on the continuity between developmeats in the Sikh poli- 
tics ander the British rule and the present Punjab crisis, have 
stormed the stands, Out of these, five books attracted attention 
for one reason or another. Storm over the Satluj (1983)°" and 
The Agony of Punjab (1984) ® are serious works that have exami- 
ned the present crisis with clinical and academic detachment. The 
Punjab Story (1984)? has presented eye-witness accounts and 
cross-section of opinions by journalists and prominent public 
figures. More recent additions in 1984 are Tragedy of Punjab?" 
and Bhindranwele: Myth and Reality,” primarily concerned with 
the Operation Blue Star and its consequences. All these publi- 
cations except the first two belong to the category of ‘instant 
history’ of present day politics. Yet another publication on 
the topical theme is Punjab Crisis: Context and Trends”? which 
provides a long-range view of the role of historical, political 
and socio-economic forces and iustitutional structures before 
independence and developmental strategics during the last three 
and half decades in producing the present political crisis. On 
the basis of a detailed statistical study of the changing social 
basis and fortunes of political parties (Akali, Jansangh and 
Congress) from 1952 to 1980 and Akali Jansangh experiments 
in ‘coalition politics’, the authors have argued that commun- 
alism is a modern concept ; communalism of one group provo- 
kes communalism of the other. 

Socto-Religious Reform Movements 

Theme of socio-religious reform movements in the nineteenth 
century Punjab has received serious attention of scholars for 
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anumber of of reasons, Primarily because these movements 
expressed the anxiety of Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims to preserve 
their social identity against the cultural onslaught from the 
West particularly educational and proselytising activities of the 
Christian missionaries. in this region as in the rest of India. In 
their bid to adjust to new circumstances, each of these commun- 
ities concentrated upon revilatlising its social and religious life. 
Thus, the process of interaction between the cultures of East 
and West led to the emergence of a number of social-reform 
movements such as the Kuka and the Singh Sabha amongst the 
Sikhs, Bramho Samaj and Arya Samaj among the Hindus and 
Abmadiya among the Muslims of the Punjab in the late nine- 
teenth century, 

Leaving apart the cantemporary literature about these 
socio-reform movements, a few scholarly area studies have 
appeared during the last twenty-five years. In 1965, M, M. 
Ahluwalia and Fauja Singh Bajwa brought out well-researched 
accounts of the Kuka movement which emerged under Baba 
Ram Singh at Bhiani in the shadow of 1857 revolt. Basing his 
study on a vast range of source-materials, Fauja Singh has 
argued that social and religious aspects of the Kuka movement 
were subordinate to its political aims. To him, the Kuka 
movement was not anti-feudal but “a people's affair, widely 
supported by the lower classes in the countryside”.”’ 

M. M. Ahluwalia’s view point is crisply summed up in his 
statement, “The revival of their (Sikhs) political glory was 
definitely their great aim as well as part of their religion”, ”* In 
order to strengthen his thesis regarding the political character 
of the Kuka or Namdhari Movement, the author has laid spe- 
cial emphasis on the contacts of the Kukas with the Russians 
in Central Asia and rulers of Kashmir and Nepal, No doubt 
Fauja Singh and M. M. Abluwalia have shed a new light on an 
aspect ofthe Kuka movement, hitherto little known. But they have 
added too much colour to its political aspect, lt was primarily 
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a socio-religious movement and politics in it was subordinate 
as is evice \t from Dr, Ganda Singh’s Kukian d’ Vidhiya (1946) 

So far no full-length study of Singh Sabha movement has 
been published in English. In the second volume of his Hts- 
tory of Sikhs ( 1973, 1978 )75 Khushwant Singh has given a 
thumbnail sketch of the educational, literary and reformist role 
of the Singh Sabha amongst the Sikhs and its competiton with 
the Arya Samaj. In a comprehensive bibliography covering the 
period between 1849 and 1919, N. G. Barrier ( 1970 )7° nas 
appended a perceptive introductory note on Singh Sabha and 
the nature and the pattern of the growth of institutional 
publications of the Sikhs. 

The Arya Samaj movement too is the theme of many schol- 
arly works. Kenneth Jones ( 1976 )77 has brought out an 
authoritative work which deals with the history of Arya Samaj 
from its inception to approximately 1914, Based on institu- 
tional literature. biographies and autobiographies of the Arya 
Samaj leaders and contemporary periodicals and newspapers, 
the book under review has disscussed developments in the Arya 
Samaj movement and the struggle of its members to redefine 
their group-consciousness in the urban colonial milieu on 
various levels : ideological, religious, cultural and political. The 
author tends to exaggerate the communal cleavages amongst 
the three principal communties in this region. Role of the Arya 
Samaj in the socio-cultural change in rural areas of Punjab 
specifically its south-east region (now known as Haryana) was 
indeed vital. But it has not received any attention in this 
study, Earlier, G. R. Thursby ( 1975 ) dealt with the ideology 
and rhetoric of Arya Samaj in the broad framework of Hindu- 
Muslim relations from 1923-1928 in the United Provinces. Its 
relevance for Punjab stems from the fact that one of its central 
figures Swami Shraddhanand coordinated the efforts of the 
Arya Samijists for religio-political mobilisation in the course 
of bis drive for Hindu Sangathan. 
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For an understanding of the dynamics of change and refor- 
mation in the Muslim society, one may turn to Spencer Lavan 
(1974) with special reference to developments in its organis- 
tional structure, its relation to other religious groups and its 
response to political issues in the preiod between 1880-1930. 
In his updated monograph (1976),79 the author has traced the 
history of Ahmadiya movement upto 1950, including a discu- 
ssion of the reaction of its leaders to the formation of Pakistan 
and their struggle to give an identity and home to the Ahmadi- 
yas in the Muslim society. 

Role of the Christian community in modernising society in 
the Punjab and the United Provinces forms the theme of John 
C.B.Webster’s study ( 1977 ),8° By his punctilious and compre- 
hensive use of the abundant source-materials for mission history 
available in India, Britain and the USA, Webster has made a 
balanced analysis of the composition of the American Pres- 
byterian Mission, patterns of its growth, its interaction 
with other religious groups and impact of its theological 
and social ideas on the contemporary society in northern 
India. 

An overall picture of communal relations in the Punjab in 
1920s is available in Prem Raman Upreti ( 1980 ).8! In the 
course of his analysis of the, triangular conflict amongst Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs, Upreti has focused attention upon few 
essential issues. Thess include institutionalisation of commu- 
nal tensions through constitutional developments such as 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, birth and growth of communal 
movements, role of the press in the mobilisation of 
communal tensions and failure of the British Government 
and the Indian leadership in diffusing it. However, there is 
no analysis of the real nature of communal problem and role 
of the British in excerbating it for imperialistic motives. No 
student of social, cutural, religious or intellectual history of 
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the Punjab can afford to miss an inventory of source-material, 
brought out by Jones and Gustafson (1975).®? It contains hig- 
hly informative articles on historiography, location of sources 
for histories of Ahmadiya, Arya Samaj, Christian Missions, 
Sikh resurgence and printed literature on Punjab Muslims and 
Princely States. Its another aspect is the discussion on the 
use and misuse of information available in the offical sources. 
The story of traiangular conflict among the Singh Sabha, 
the Arya Samaj and the Ahmadiya and their short-lived coll- 
aboraton as a part of their defence-mechanism against the onsl- 
aught of western infiuences may be gleaned, albeit in pieces, 
from a few biographies and autobiographies which have been 
, Published in the last two decades, In his avtobiography, 
Bhagat Lakshaman Singh ( 1965 )** argued that Sikhism was 
an independ:nt dispensation and not a sect or branch of Hin- 
duism, There is abundant material for reconstructing the role 
of Sikh intellectual elites in the process of socio-religious 
resurgence through education and press in the twenticth centary 
Punjab, Lala Mulraj’s autobiography ( 1975 )** gives a tanta- 
lising glimpse of the role of Arya Samaj leadership in thr socio- 
religious resurgence of the Hindu society and its subsequent 
involvement in the political movement in the Punjab with the 
advent of the twentieth century. No student of socio-cultural 
change in Punjab can afford to miss two biographies of Swami 
Shraddhanand, the founder of the Guruku! movement in 1902, 
While Indra Vidyavachspati®® has offered an intimate glimpse, 
though subjective at times, into the life and times of his father, 
J. T. F. Jordens ( 1981 )8° has tried to evaluate the pioneering 
contribution of Swami Shraddhanand to the growth of the 
Arya Samaj movement and the Gurukul System of education. 
He bas also assessed bis role as a key-figure in the Congress 
politics and in the Shuddhi and Sangathan movements of the 
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twenties. The thrust of Jorden’s argument is that Swami Shra- 
ddhanand was ‘a lone individual, driven by visions and passion- 
ate beliefs.’87 His stubborn radicalism led him into disagree- 
ments with whatever organisations he became involved in—the 
Arya Samaj, the Gurukul, the Congress, the Shuddhi Sabha 
and the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Studies on Indian National Movement, Politics and British 
Administration in Panjab : 

Freedom sturggle in the Punjab began with the annexation 
of Punjab if not earlier, Starting with sporadic and spontaneous 
outbursts of protest against the denial of political rights by the 
British authority and its policies, the struggle gradually merged 
itself with the mainstream of national sturuggle for freedom. In 
the course of its development, both its base and scope wideaed, 
It reflected varied ideological currents which ranged from refor- 
mation to revolution, from the ‘cult of violence’ to the Gandhian 
creed of nonviolence and technique of ‘Satyagraha’, from aristo- 
cratic protest to peasant outbursts, from communal paranoia 
to noble sentiments of patriotism and nationalism. However, 
the common aspiration for national freedom rallied all of them 
under one banner till India became independent in 1947. 


Under the watchful eye of its former Directors Drs, Ganda 
Singh and Fauja Singh, Department of the Punjab Historical 
Studies ( Punjabi University, Patiala ) has done a lot ot valu- 
able work in way of peocessing, scrutinising and adding fresh 
information to the huge mass of material on the freedom move- 
ment in the Punjab, collected by the Punjab States Archives 
from 1967. Sponsored by the Punjab Government under ins- 
tructions by the Union Government, the Project on the History 
of Freedom Movement in the Punjab, led to the publication 
of two source books: Who's who: Punjab Freedom Fighters 
(1972 )88 and Eminent Freedom Fighters of Punjab (1972).82 
Favja Singh’s introduction to these volumes, which contains a 
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connected account of the pirticipation of the Punjabi patriots: 
in the violent and non-vioient movements of the Indian struggle 
for freedom, has been published separately. 

For an understanding of the growth of political conscious- 
ness and nationalism vis-a-vis the British rule and policies in 
the Punjab, bibliographies by Ganda Singh, and N. G. Barrier, 
and other scholars furnish useful guidelines for the location of 
source-materials, Dr. Ganda Singh’s Æ Bibliography of the 
Punjab (1966)? } one of the projects of the Department of Punjab 
Historical Studies, is a survey of five hundred years of Punjab 
history and Sikh litereature, It is especially useful for the stu- 
dents of Mughal and modern periods in the Punjab. Akram 
Ali's bibliography ( 1968 ),°? which lists reports, records: of 
financial commissioners of the British Punjab, contemporary 
writings of the British officers and manuscripts lying in Pakistan 
is helpful in discovering fresh evidence pertaining to the period 
1849-1910. Saleem Ahmed ( 1978 )®* has published acom- 
pilation of documents reflecting political strategy for conque- 
ring and controlling the people in this region, N. G. Barrier’s 
The Sikhs and Their Literature ( 1970 )°* is a valuable guide to 
printed documents, proscribed werks and a select bibliography 
of biographies, autobiographies and histories on Sikh religion, 
society and politics, lying in libraries and depositories of India 
and England, lt may be helpful for exploring interaction 
between social change and Akali politics from 1848 to 1919. 
For guidance to depositories of material on nationalist politics, 
revolutionary and left movements and press in Punjab, the 
scholars may refer to Barrier’s Printed British Documents and 
Punjab History (1969),°° The Purjab Press 1880-1970 (1970)°° 
and Banned Controverstval Literature and Political Control in 
British India 1907-1947 ( 1974, 1976 ).°* S. C, Aggarwal and 
R. Aggarwal’s bibliograhy (1980 )°8 contains information 
regarding published books and reports available in various 
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Indian libraries on the various aspects of Punjab History 


and administration. 

A couple of survey studies, relating to the period between 
the annexation and the partition on Punjab, have been publi- 
shed in the 1970s and 1980s, For a broad view of its entire 
course covering almost a century (1849-1947 ), one may turn 
to Favja Singh ( 1972).°° S. S. Bal ( 1974 )!°° has shown 
the close relationship between the modernisation of Punjab 
which the British politics from 1803 onwards consciously 
encouraged and growth of nationalist movement in which 
the British were unwittingly trapped. B. S. Nijjar ( 1974 )2° 
is useful for the short biographical sketches of almost 
all the top British bureaucrats who served Punjab in one capa- 
city or the other, 

Sponsored by the Research Society, Pakistan, Ikram Ali's 
survey of Punjab history ( 1970, 1983)!°2 claims to focus more 
on the role of the Muslims in the Punjab politics from the his- 
torical perspective. An account of the Muslim intellectuals’ con- 
scious efforts for the development of commual identity helps 
in the better perception of the dynamics of the nationalist move- 
ment in a plural society such as in the Punjab, Inthe category 
of survey studies but of direct relevance for the students of the 
nationalist movement in this region is Satya M. Rai’s work 
(1978). Believing that “the heroic tradition in a country or 
a state means sacrifices that the people have made or are will- 
ing to make in a boldand consistent manner in a cause dear to 
them...’,°% the author has lumped together the movements 
of all complexions—revolutionary, non-violent, left-wing and 
even communa!—emerging and developing from 1906-1947, 

Recently, a number of scholarly works on the theme of 
nationalism have appeared. In his well-researched work, S. C. 
Mittal (1977)!°* has traced the origin, course and character of 
the freedom struggle in the Punjab ( 1905-1929 ) from the 

26 
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elitist perspective, The author has argued that the character 
of the national movement both at the regional and national 
levels was determined by the interaction between the British 
policies and the rising expectations and aspirations of the west- 
ern-educated elites who belonged to Hindu, Muslim and Sikh 
communities, In the course of his discussion, he has devoted 
a lot of space to the participation of the political elites in the 
Khilafat and the Non-cooperation movements and in the con- 
stitutional experiment of dyarchy and in the anti-Simon agita- 
tion. But, the revolutionary activities in 1920s have been 
treated in an inconsequent fashion. 

Kaushalya Duablish ( 1982 )* °5 has confined her study to a 
mere narrative of the revolutionary activities ia northern India 
during 1920s. There are detailed accounts of various episodes 
especially Saunders’ murder and Assembly Bomb Explosion 
but no critical analysis of the revolutionary ideology underlying 
them, 

The present author (1984)1°° has discussed the ideology and 
activities of the Punjab revolutionaries ( 1919-1935) in the 
broader context of the development of the Indian national 
movement in 1920s and 1930s. The author has argued that 
evolution of militant nationalism in 1920s and 1930s was 
marked by transition from terrorism to socialism. As such, 
it subsumed the earlier revolutionary nationalism of Bhagat 
Singh, Chander Sekhar Azad, Ajoy Ghosh and others as their 
growing faith in mass-movements and left wing movements of 
peasants and workers in the Punjab as also in other parts of 
India to some extent. A narrative of its various phases fulfils 
the essential purpose of explaining and highlighting the ideo- 
jogical aspect of the Babbar Akali, Kirti-Kisan and youth 
movements in this region which had vital links with the mili- 
tant movements in Bengal, Bombay, U.P. and Delhi. The 
erosion of the militant ideology in the late 1930s and a tempo- 
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rary resurrection of terrorism form an integral part of this 
study which is based on the thesis that the contribution of the 
militant ideology and methods was as valuable as that of Gan- 
dhi and the Indian National Congress for the Indian struggle 
for freedom, 

The growth of political consciousness and the popular upsu- 
rge against the excesses and oppression of the rulers of the 
Princely States is the theme of Ramesh Walia’s study (1972).1°7 
It discusses the rise and growth of the Praja Mandal Movement 
in East Panjab States from 1928 to 1956 and also its transform- 
ation from an essentially village-based and Akali-backed protest 
into a broad-based political movement, dominated by the Indian 
National Congress. Earlier, Garcharan Singh Talib (1971)+°° 
had brought out a small pamphlet as a tribute to Sardar Sewa 
Singh Thikriwala, the popular hero of the Praja Mandal Move- 
ment 

There are not many studies on the rise and growth of the 
communist movement which was nationalist in the sense that 
it demanded political independence for India, Tilak Raj 
Chaddha ( 1965 )}°° has viewed it from the political angle, For 
getting the historical perspective of the colonial situation and 
of the triangular contest among the Unionist Party, the Indian 
National Congress and the left-wing group to enlist the support 
of the peasants by campaigning for their rights, Bhagwan Josh 
(1979 )11° is helpful. 

Master Hari Singh ( 1983)!11 has also dealt with the theme 
of colonial -exploitation through a discussion of the evolution 
of the agrarian policy of the British in the nineteenth century 
Punjab and its role in the politicisation of the peasantry, In the 


second volume (1984)!!2 which is a collective effort of activists 


like Master Hari Singh, Bhagat Singh Bilga, Chajju Mal Vaid 
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and Shamsher Singh Josh, role of the peasants in the freedom 
struggle in the Punjab right from 1860 remains in focus. The 
chief merit of this study lies in its objective assessment of the 
contribution of the Akali Party towards the success of the 
anti-imperialist struggles launched by the Congress, its shift to 
dual policy in the Second World War period, its pro-feudal 
policies in the course of the tenant movement launched by Lal 
Party in PEPSU, its religion-based politics and its passive 
support to the distorted interpretation of ‘Sikh-traditions’ by 
Bhindranwale’s men. It belongs to the category of Marxist 
studies, 

The battle for freedom was also fought in the provincial 
legislatures, Published as a part of the project of the Indian 
Council of Historical Research, New Delhi, Satya Rai’s work 
(1984)!+5 has presented a connected account of the discussion 
on main issues in the Punjab Legislative Council from 1897- 
1947. It has described the mutual antagonism and wrangling 
over short-term communal goals and interests which absorbed 
the energies and talent of the Unionist Party, the Akalis, the 
Swarajist Party and the Hindu Sabhaites. The Punjab Con- 
gress being fragile and fragmented could not form an effective 
opposition. The study has neither any conclusion nor any 
critical analysis of the reasons which prevented the Punjab 
Legislative Council from playing a decisive role in nationalist 
movement, Nevertheless, it is a significant contribution to 
the historical literature on the legislative politics which is com- 
paratively an unexplored field. 

Role of the media particularly press in shaping the national- 
ist politics, is a singnificant field of enquiry. In the thought- 
provoking study on this theme, Emmett Davis ( 1983 )114 has 
claimed to present an “overview of the close-knit interaction 
between the press and politics in the British western Punjab 
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over a century since the annexation of Punjab till the partition 
of Indian subcontinent”. However, discussion of the role of 
the press in mobilising the Punjabis on political issues and in 
shaping their anti-imperialistic consciousness is peripheral. 
Davis’s work is more or less a survey of the growth of the 
press and its use for educational literacy, religious and political 
purposes in accordance with changing expectations and aspir- 
ations of the Punjabis in a colonial set-up. By overemphasising 
religious and social tensions in the Punjabi society of the 
nineteenth century, Davis exhibits the typical trend in American 
writings on this region. 

Another facet of the history of the nationalist movement 
in this part of the country concerns the role of the political 
elites in shaping the political life in the Punjab, V.N. Datta 
(1977)*!5 has given a crisp analysis of the mixed response of the 
political elite to the pulls and pressures of the nationalist forces 
and to technological and economic changes in the early 
twentieth century. 

Practically no work has been published on the theme of 
British administration and policies in the post-annexation 
period barring Y. B, Mathur’s study which covers the period 
from 1849-1875. it is an informative survey of the graduated 
growth of the various administrative institutions, departments, 
procedures and rules in this region and their eventual integra- 
tion with the all-India legal and financial systems. Mathur 
has made no attempt to analyse the principles and spirit of the 
British administration in Punjab except the observation that it 
was ‘inspired by the idea of doing the greatest good to the 
people! 1°—the key note of the utilitarian philosophy. However, 
this review of the organisation and functioning of judiciary, 
jails, education and public works—the building of the network 
of roads, canals, railways, post offices, telegraph etc—provides: 
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the basis for assessing the British impact on Punjabi society. 
Biographies, memoirs and autobiographies of national leaders. 


and revolutionaries : 


Some of the prominent naionalist leaders (including revolu- 
tionaries ) namely, Madan Lal Dhingra, Sohan Singh Bhakna, 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Mahatma Gandhi, Bhagat Singh and Chau- 
dhary Chottu Ram have become the subjects of full-length 


scholarly works, 


V. N. Datta ( 1978 )117 has brought out the first full-length 
political biography of Madan Lal Dhingra, who assassinated 
Sir Curzon Wylie ( Aide-de~Camp to the Secretary of State, 
Lord Morley ) on Ist July, 1909. The author has attempted 
an analysis of Dhingra’s ideas and motives underlying his 
actions with reference to his social and psychological back- 
ground, In his view, “‘Dhingra’s act was neither a venture of 
an unsound mind, nor a freak fof chance, but a wilful murder.’” 
It was indicative of the growing fascination for V. D. Savarkar’s 
militant ideology which was portentuous of dangerous conse. 
quences for the British rule in India. 

Of considerable academic value is Sohan Singh Josh's 
account of the life of Sohan Singh Bhakna,!!§ the founder of the 
Ghadr party and later an important activist in the Kisan Move- 
ment in this region. Lala Hardayal, a dominant ideological 
force in the Indian revolutionary movement abroad is the hero 
of Dharamvira’s biography ( 1970 ),1!° Herein, merely an im- 
pressionistic account of Hardayal’s revolutionary activities has 
been given. On the basis of a rich variety of sources parti- 
cularly the private papers of his foreign friends, Emily Brown 
(19759120 has uncovered the reality of Hardayal as a human 
force in the political and cultural transformation of India with 
special reference to the period between 1905-1919. 
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S. L. Malhotra has made an indepth study of Gandhi’s role 
in Punjab politics against the backdrop of national politics. In 
his trilogy (1970, 1975, 1979)!21 covering the period between 
the Rowlatt agitation and the Quit India movement, the author 
chiefly concentrates on various facets of Gandhi’s dominant 
influence in resolving the communal tangles and tensions and 
countering divisive forces which tended to obstruct full play 
of the nationalist forces in the Punjab. This trilogy belongs 
to the category of leadership studies. 


Lala Lajpat Rai, who rose to the stature of a national 
leader, has been regarded as a representative of the extremist 
phase of the freedom struggle in the Punjab. A number of 
adulatory biographies, collection of his writings ( including his 
autobiography ) and speeches and scholarly studies on the life 
and political thought of Lala Lajpat Rai have been published. 
To the collected works of Lala Lajpat Rai, V. C. Joshi (1966)!2? 
has appended a perceptive biographical essay indicating the 
influences on his writings and his views about nationalism, 
British rule and policies. Dhanpat Rai’s biography ( 1976 )?25 
of his elder brother, written originally in Urdu is useful as 
source-material. J. S. Dhanki ( 1978 )124 has published a part 
of Lajpat Rai’s autobiography, describing his sojourn in U. S. A, 
Covering the period from 1912 to 1916, the autobiography 
furnishes new information on certain events, developments and 
public leaders such as the Lahore Conspiracy Case (1914-1915), 
Komagata Maru, the Indian revolutionaries, attitudes of Indian 
leaders towards the First World War, the inside working of the 
British Indian Committee, the problems of Indian students 
abroad etc, 

Lala Lajpat Rai’s own writings!25 on the Indian National 
Movement have helped the scholars in understanding his attitu- 
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des and inclinations towards various developments in the then 
-ongoing fight against British imperialism. One such example 
is Parshotam Nagar (1977)!2° who has made a competent ana- 
lysis of his political ideology and conception of nationalism. 
But no scholar has paid attention to one important strand 
of Lajpat Rai’s ideology—Hindu nationalism which gradually 
indentified him with Hindu politics and vitiated his image as 
a secular nationalist. 
Bhagat Singh, one of the front-rank freedom-fighters and 
a socialist thinker, has inspired a few biographies and books. 
While G.S,Deol (1969).!?? K. K, Khullar (1981)128 and S. R. 
Bakshi (1983)!2?° have followed the conventional biographical 
style, Virender Sandhu ( 1968 )}3° and Manmath Nath Gupta 
(1972 )!?1 have used historical imagination in the portrayal of 
the popular revolutionary hero, For a Marxi-t interpretation 
of Bhagat Singh’s ideology, Gopal Thakur (1965)1? is handy, 
For a discussion of the developments of the various dimensions 
of the revolutionary ideology and forms of struggle with special 
reference to Bhagat Singh, one may refer to Kamlesh Mohan 
(1987 )1°8 and Bipan Chandra ( 1979 ).154 
Memoirs of Bhagat Singh’s associates particularly Yashpal, 
Bhagwan Das Mahour and Shiv Verma!** contain a wealth of 
information about the revolationary movement in Punjab. 
None of these have been translated into English. Corinne 
Friend (1981)15° has recently brought out a lucid English ver- 
sion of Yashpal’s memoirs. Harikishan, who was hanged in the 
Punjab Governor’s shooting case ( June, 1931 ), is the hero 
ofthe biography, published by his brother Bhagat Ram Talwar 
(1976 ).157 Helpful as a source material for writing 
Udham Singh's biography is the collection of his letters and 


other relevant documents, edited by J, S. Grewal and H. K. 
Pari ( 1974 ).188 
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Chottz'Ram, the single most important individual in the 
Unionist politics has received serious attention of the scholars. 
Madan Gopal (1977)3° and D. C. Verma (1981)34° who had 
been associated with Chottu Ram in one capacity or the cther, 
have glorified his political leadership and services for the peasant 
causes, In Prem Chaudhary ( 1984 )**! an analysis of Chottu 
Ram's graduated role from district to provincial politics high- 
lights a definite correlation between the socio-economic con- 
ditions and political reality. Chaudhary’s basic thrust is that 
Chottu Ram’s dominance in Punjab politics (1921-1947 ) 
rested on his skill to exploit an obscurantist mix of caste-class 
idiom and on the active and open support of the British for 
purely political reasons. 

Studies on Specific Events in the Nationalist Movement, 

There are quite a few full length studies on specific events 
or landmarks which should not be left out in our survey of the 
nationalist movement in the Punjab. 

The revolt of 1857 (officially designated as the ‘Mutiny’ 
by the British ) is one such event which has attracted both the 
foreign and Indian scholars. On the theme of the uprising of 
1857-59, a sizeable literature has been produced by the contem- 
porary British writers who had either a biased approach or an 
apologetic tone. A discussion of these British account and 
writings is beyond the scope of this survey, Just a brief refe- 
rence to the writings concerning Punjab and Delhi is relevant 
in view of their historiographic value. Frederic Cooper and 
Cave Browne,?42 who had covered the events in the Punjab in- 
cluding Delhi, had no doubt about the righteousness of the 
British cause. While presenting the imperialist view-point, 
they neither retailed the unfounded horror-stories of the sepoy 
atrocities like the majority of contemporary anonymous pam- 
phieteers nor glorified the gallant defence of the barracks in an 
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epical style like George Trevelyan ( 1800), Later, Edwar 
Thompson ( 1925 ) had also adopted the similar approach by 
highlighting the British atrocities on the Indians. 

Indians, too, wrote about the ‘Mutiny’ in a spirit of self- 
defence. The best known work on this theme is V. D. Savar- 
kar’s The Indian War of Independence ( 1909 ). It presented a 
glorious picture of the heroic struggle of Indians without taking 
into account inconvenient facts. Itis a typical specimen of 
the interpetation of history from an extremely nationalist point 
of view. Indian writings in the post-independence era represent 
different approaches, 143 

Of the many studies, dealing with the various aspects of the 
1857 revolt from 1947 to 1976, none had evaluated Panjab’s 
role in this anti-British struggle. In 1977, a German scholar 
Dolores Domin propounded the thesis that, “The Sikh peasantry 
and in fact the rural masses-of the Punjab, at large, played a 
decisive role in the British attempt to avert the threatening 
loss of North India by keeping at least their hold over this 
province. Their passive attitude made it possible to reconquer 
Delhi, the fall of which ended the crucial phase of the British 
struggle for existence in North and Central India and opened 
the way to counteraction against the remaining stronghold of the 
insurgent people in Oudh, Rohilkhand and Bundel-Khand”.14* 
In the course of her assessment of the role of the Sikhs ( both 
active and passsive ) in the people’s rebellion, the author has 
made a perceptive analysis of the factors which obliged them 
to assume the loyalist stance, Here is also an attempt to evalu- 
ate the role of the 1857 uprising in giving a pro-feudal tilt to 
the British policy henceforth. 

Like Dolores Domin, K, C. Yadav (1977)145 has also called 
revolt of 1857 as the people’s upsurge against foreign rule. He 
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has enunciated the view that the revolt of 1857 against the 
tightening political grip of the British started at Ambala on 
10th May, 1857 and not at Meerut as popularly believed. Both 
Domin and Yadav regard the 1857 revolt as the national war 
of independence. They have also discarded the elitist model. 

Ghadr Rebellion 1914-1915, 

In the second decade of the twentieth century, another 
memorable event, known as the Ghadr rebellion 1914-1915, 
advertised Punjab’s contribution to the Indian struggle for 
freedom, The story of the Ghadr movement, its aims and 
ideals, organisation and its legacy has been told by the Gha- 
drites themselves, their close associates as well as by contem- 
porary official historians and modern scholars. 

A voluminous literature ( both published and unpublished ) 
consisting of memoirs, original testimonies and collective his- 
story of the Ghadrites, exisit in Punjabi. In English too, a 
number of scholarly works have been published from Marxist 
and various shades of nationalist view point, Since the publi- 
cation of Jagjit Singh's Ghadr Party Lehar (1955), almost a 
dozen scholarly accounts in English, which give a broad picture 
of its history, have appeared, G. S. Deol ( 1962 )!*° has based 
his work on a wider assortment of sources and material inclu- 
ding interviews ( used by Jagjit Singh earlier ). In his opinion, 
the Ghadr movement and the national movement were com- 
plementary, L. P, Mathur (1970)147 has focused upon the intri- 
gues and infighting amongst the Ghadrites. On the basis of 
records in London, Berlin and India, A. C. Bose (1971)+48 has 
evaluated the activities and programme of the Ghadr Party in 
the broad framework of the international politics, In their 
works, both Mathur and Bose have challenged the Gandhian 
and Congress-dominated perspectives in the assessment of the 
Indian national movement, They have also drawn attention 
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to the image of the Indian revolutionaries abroad in the minds 
of the British officials, 

In the context- of the international dimension of the Ghadr 
movement, K. K. Banerjee’s work ( 1969 )14° deserves notice, 
Based on accounts of American newspapers and piecemeal 
records of San Francisco trial, it concentrates upon one aspect 
of the Ghadr movement : Indo-German conspiracy. Anil Baran 
Ganguly (1980)!5° wrote with the sole aim “‘to mobilise metho- 
dically the interest of many other Indians currently residing in 
different,parts of America for diversified political activities”. 
Its aceademic value lies in its up-to-date account of the work 
done by the Ghadr Memorial Committee, California for perpar- 
ing literature on Ghadrite activities abroad. 


Like their forerunner Randhir Singh (1945), Khushwant Sin- 
gh and Satinder Singh ( 1966)15* have highlighted the involve- 
ment of the Sikhs in the Ghadr movement and its role in brin- 
ging ‘a complete change in the outlook of the Sikh community’. 
The return of the Ghadrites to their native villages occasioned 
the first live contact that the Sikh peasants experienced with 
politics of any kind. It also made dent in their unquestioned 
loyalty to the British Raj. Some approach characterises Khush- 
want Singh’s account of the Sikhs (1966).1°? While reviewing 
the literature relating to Sikh involvement in the Ghadr move- 
ment Mark Juergensmeyer has highlighted the syndrome of 
nationalist pride among immigrant groups.15 

Role of the Ghadr in the emergence and growth of the left 
in Punjab has been discussed by some scholars. On the basis 
of a number of untapped sources particularly the correspendence 
between the leaders of the Hindustan Ghadar Party and the 
Friends of Freedom for India, Sohan Sigh Josh ( 1978 ) has!®4 
given valuable information regarding the role of Santokh Singh 
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and Rattan Singh in the revival of the Ghadr movement: in 
America, development of rapport between the Ghadr Party and 
the Soviet Russia and its relationship with China. The present 
author ( 1984 )155 -has also attempted an evaluation of the role 
of the Ghadrites in the development of the Kirti-Kisan move- 
ment and evolation of the policy of its mouth-organ the Kirti, 
For a first-hand account of the interaction between Prithvi 
Singh Azad, one of the Ghadrites, and the Marxist thinkers in 
Soviet Russia one may read his travelogue ( 1980 ), 15° Of rela- 
ted interest is T. R, Sareen ( 1977 ).157 

In Don Dignon ( 1983 ),'5® the Ghadr plans and activities 
have been viewed in the broad framework of the Indian revol- 
utionary movement abroad which became a crucial fator in 
the making of the British foreign policy befcre 1919. By recre- 
ating the ‘ethos of the pre-1918 period’, Don Dignon has tried 
to assess the role of the Indian revolutionary movement in dire- 
cting or controlling the policy of Britain towards Germany, 
Japan and the United States from 1914-1919. The main aim 
of this academic exercise, as Dignon has pointed out, is to “give 
more weight to the role of the revolutionaries” and correct 
overemphasis on the role of Gandhi and Congress on the basis 
of the ‘Indian Sedition’ files ofthe British Foreign office, opened 
to researchers inthe late 1960s. Asan interpretation of the 
freedom struggle in India, it rejects the British constitutionalist 
historiographical tradition that reforms were consciously plan- 
ned stages in India’s march towards self-government. 

The latest addition to the existing literature on the Ghadr 
ideology and strategy for revolution is Harish Puri’s work 
(1983).25° Unlike the Bengali scholars such as R.C. Majumdar, 
Anil Baran Ganguly, K. K. Banerjee and A, C. Bose, the author 
has discarded the elitist approach. He has concentrated his 
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probe on two aspects of the Ghadr : nature and extent of the 
participation of the uneducated peasant immigrants and its 
role in their political socialisation—awarenenss of the need for 
understanding of political and economic conditions and also 
the need of acting politically. Puri has made an incisive 
analysis of the failure ofthe Ghadrites to evolve an effective 
strategy for mass struggle. 

Jallianwala Bagh Tragedy. 

Many exhaustive works have appeared on the Jallianwala 
Bagh Massacre (on 13th April, 1919) which gave a new 
orientation to the nationalist movement not only in the 
Panjab but also all over the country. The topical account 
written in 1920s1°° reflected a sense of involvement and over- 
heated reactions of both foreign and Indian authors. Bitter 
memories of the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy rankled but were not 
raked until 19603. Perhaps, its approaching fiftieth anniversary 
inspired a few works, Rupert Furneaux (1963)?°1 and Arthur 
Swinson (1964)1&2 argued that there was conspiracy and open 
rebellion in the Punjab and ‘Gandhi was implicated second 
hand’, While the former has defended Dyer’s barbarous act on 
the basis of his mental illness arteriosclerosis, the latter has 
justified it on the pretext of self-defence, 

For an evaluation of the role of the principal actors in this 
niomentous episode of 1919 in the story of Indian nationalism 
and its impact on the Anglo-Indian relations, one may turn to 
V.N. Datta ( 1969 ). He regards the Jallianwala Bagh Tra- 
gedy as the ‘‘consequence of a clash between British policies 
and Indian opinion”. By producing a meticulous and dispa- 
ssionate analysis of the 1919 disturbances on the basis of a 
variety of sources particularly Vol. VI and VII of Disorders 
Inquiry Committee, inaccessible to scholars until he traced it 
( edited and published in 1975 ), the author has made a vaul- 
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able addition to the history of the freedom struggle in the 
Panjab. Raja Ram (1969) also follows the same line of 
enquiry. As such, to call the Jallianwala Bagh meeting a 
death trap is “tomake a mockery of their (martyrs) supreme 
sacrifice.” 

In his essay ‘The Rowalt Satyagraha in Lahore”1®5 despite 
his focus on a single town, Ravinder Kumar, a progressive 
libezal historian, has given a fresh interpretation of the Satya- 
graha movement in India in 1919, The author has highlighted 
the role of the urban social groups in moulding the Indian 
national movement and Gandhi’s contribution in polarising 
the political sympathy and support of the Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs and other communities, irrespective of their sometime 
conflicting ambitions, 

Helen Fein ( 1977 )1®° has interpreted the issue of Dyer’s 
crime and the concerted efforts of the British as the “dominant 
class’ to condone his act of barbarity in the broader context of 
imperial crime and punishment. As a sociologist she has 
tried to understand the phenomenon of collective violence in 
the twentieth century. By applying an important sociological 
theory ‘universe of obligation’, Helen Fein has justified Dyer's 
exoneration because he owed no moral obligation towards 
Indians who had no kinship with the British. Her study, which 
has dismissed or ignored the liveral views of the British mino- 
rity in India, is a defence of imperialism. However, its inter- 
disciplinary approach to an historical situatiou makes the study 
a worthwhile reading and an important contribution to the 
literature on this theme, 

Studies on the Partition of Punjab, 

The partition of Punjab, a corollary of the partition of India 
wasone more such climatic development in Indian politics 
which had caused controversy amongst political commentators, 
historians and participants in the process of partition and its 
victims.1°? In Indian eyes, partition was an avoidable tragedy. 
In Pakistan, establishment of a Muslim state has been projected 
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asa befitting culmination in the process of the growth of 
Muslim nationalism, From the British angle, the partition of 
India appeared to be an integral part of the political com- 
promise on the issue of transfer of power to the two sovereign 
states, India and Pakistan. 

Only a couple of books have been published on the specific 
theme of the partition of Punjab. Satya M. Rai (1965)'°® has 
devoted the major portion of her study to a detailed analysis 
of the administrative and political problems such as the evalu- 
ation of men and property, rehabilitation, resettlement and 
social, economic and cultural integration of the refugees with- 
in the new melieu. The author believes that Hindu-Sikh 
tension over the issues of language and religion in the post- 
independence period is the legacy of experiments with commu- 
nal alliances in the course of the freedom struggle during the 
past fifty years preceding the partition of India in August 
1947, 

Kirpal Singh ( 1972 )1°® has written on the similar theme 
from historical perspective, His work contains a description 
of the various stages in the evolution of the partition plan by 
Lord Mountbatten (announced on 3rd June, 1947 ), working 
of the partition machinery comprising of Punjab Partition 
Commission, Punjab Boundary Commission and Punjab Boun- 
dary Force, nature and causes of migration and other related 
issues. Thus, works of Satya M, Rai and Kirpal Singh read 
together give a fairly good picture of the partition of Punjab. 
Both of them represent the Indian point of view. 

Studies on Economic and Social History 

Since 1960s, socio-economic themes in the Punjab history 
have begun to attract attention of scholars. It was evident 
from G.S. Chhabra’s work ( 1962 )17° followed by B. S. Saini 
(1975 )*7} on the same theme. While the former confined his 
study to the nineteenth century, the Jatter covered the first four 
decades of the twentieth century. Read together, both these 
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historical surveys give a general idea of social institutions, 
manners and custo ns of the inhabitants of the Punjab ( exclu- 
ding the native states ) anda thumbnail sketch of the religious 
reform movements and socio-economic changes, effected by the 
British policies, The archival records and contemporary publi- 
cations form the bulk of the source-material, used in these two 
works. 

Both the foreign and Indian scholars bave also taken up 
specific economic issues and problems for a detailad analysis. 
N. G. Barrier (1966)!72 bas surveyed the origin and passage of a 
major piece of social legislation and the problem of growing rural 
indebtedness and transfer of land in the 2nd half of the 19th 
century. However, the author does not discuss how the leaders 
tried to transform an agrarian agitation into a political agita- 
tion. S. R. Sharma (1971)17% has dealt with the constitutional 
aspects of the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 1901 and of the 

C olonization of Land Bills, 1906. The author has also tried 
to “recreate the contemporary atmosphere which led to deport- 
ation of Lala Lajpat Rai? by the British Government in a fit 
of panic. Related with this theme is Dr, Pardaman Singh’s 
compilation ( 1984 )}74 of Sardar Ajit Singh’s writings and 
speeches, J. S, Dhanki is the co-editor of the collection under 
reference. 

Van den Dungen ( 1972 )?75 bas dealt: with the legislation 
of the Punjab Lana Alienation Act 1901 in an unconventional 
way. The author has examined the role of individual officials, 
their intellectual proclivities, convictions and perceptions and 
changing attitude to the socio-economic problems such as 
peasant indebtedness in the British Punjab in the making of 
policies and laws. He has tried to unveil the motivating forces 
in the growth of a political and intellectual tradition and their 
interplay between 1869 to 1909, However, his analysis without 
reference to the cultural perspective of tracition seems to bea 
little distorted. 
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The most recent addition to economic history of the British 
Punjab is Himadri Banerjee’s scholarly work (1982). It seeks 
to explore the rural changes at two levels. in the first place, ‘“To 
study and analyse some significant trends in the agrarian eco- 
nomy of the Punjab during the second half of the 19th century 
and secondly, to explain the changes in the social frame-work of 
agricultare.”2?* Primarily based on official records, this study 
discusses the impact of economic changes such as new Canal 
Colonies, commercialisation of agriculture, land-revenue admi- 
nistration, settlement policy and the rural-credit relations in 
ihe period betweea the annexation of Punjab and legislation of 
the Punjab Alienation Act, 1901, Although valuable as a 
starting point for the researcher in the socio-economic history 
of the modern Punjab, this work confines itself to interpretation 
and analysis on the basis of the official assessment of needs 
and welfare of the agrarian society in this region, 

A reprint of Malcolm Darling’s classic (1925, 1978)177 is 
still relevant for understanding the varying incidence of the rural 
indebtedness in this region and its social and economie deters 
minants in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century. 
Darling, the author-cum-bureaucrat, regarded launching of co- 
operative movement as the best solution of this economic 
problem. For a candid evaluation of the early. training and 
problems of a bureaucrat and information on developments 
within the Princely States, we may refer to Malcolm Darling’s 
autobiography ( 1966 ).+7° 

In the field of social history of the Punjab, the published 
works can be counted on fingers. Tom. G. Kessinger (1974)179 
has made a Significant contribution. Mainly basing his study 
on available village revenue records, largely ignored by the 
students of the Punjabi society, the author has constructed the 
story of socio-economic transformation of a village in the 
Jullundhar Doab during the period understudy. Kessinger 
has raised doubts, about the sole reliance on the use of official 
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sources and also about ‘standard’ interpretations of the conse- 


quences of the British rule in India. b 

Satish Saberwal, a social anthropologist, bas explored into 
the dynamics of a traditonal society with special reference to 
social mobility. His work (1976)!*° is useful for the social 
historian as its conceptual framework is built on the historical 
account and analysis of social structure, traditional dimensions 
of caste-relationships as well as their changing patterns in 
response to favourable situations for social and economic uplift, 
More so, because the author demonstrates the vital link be- 
tween the historical personality and social organistion of the 
Balmikis (formerly scavengers ) Ad Dharmis ( formerly 
leather workers ) and Ramgarhias ( formerly carpenters ) with 
their corporate and sometimes individual mobility— social, eco- 
nomic and political—in the setting of a Punjabi industrial town 
with the psuedonym—Modelpur. 

In his well-documented study, Ethne K. Marenco (1976) 161 
has probed into the multi-dimensional process of social change 
in the Sikh society through contact with western culture and 
economic and technological changes and consequent upward 
mobility achieved by certain Sikh ‘castes’ in ninety years of the 
British rule. In his conclusion, the author, of course, has 
underlined the emergence of professional classes, but be does 
not analyse the changes in the Sikh psyche in the socio-cultural 
context. For this prupose, use of memoirs, biographies and 
interviews might have yielded invaluable insight into the 
transformation of Sikh society. For example, Ganesh Das’s 
glorified account (1849)!®° of the Khatris contains interesting 
observations oa this community in the early nineteenth century 
Punjab. Prakash Tandon’s memoirs in two volumes ( 1968 ), 
(1971)1®° are particularly valuable on: patterns of employment, 
racial tension and interaction between individuals and families 
with the British functionaries in the Punjab, 
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Studies in Local and Urban History 

Theme of urban history, compartively a new branch of 
Punjab history, has attracted serious attention of a number of 
scholars. H.K. Naqvi ( 1968 )*®* has done pioneering work 
on urban developments in medieval India, Turning to Punjab 
most of the studies done till mid-1970s belong to the category 
of local history. Many scholars have focused their probe on 
city of Amritsar, V. N. Datta ( 1967 )1°° is perhaps the first 
scholar, who has written a lucid and well-connected account 
of its varying fortunes, its people, trade and industry, education, 
culture and contemporary politics ( till 1965 ). To mark the 
400th anniversary of the foundation of Amritsar, a number of 
works appeared in 1978. Fauja Singh edited a collection of 
articles on the historical, eultural, social and economic aspects 
of Amritsar,}8® Surinder Singh Johar’s study relates the story 
of Amritsar particularly of Golden Temple from its birth to 
1925,187 Both these books belong more or less to the realm of 
local history. Of similar nature are Fauja Singh’s monographs 
on the historical towns of Sirhind ( 1972 )188 and Faridkot 
(1976 ).18° The latter has been written in collaboration 
with M, S. Ahluwalia. 


So far just one seminar volume and a few monographs have 
been published on the partiular theme of urban history of 
Punjab. The former contains five papers which explore into 
the dynamics of the growth of urban centres in medieval and 
modern Punjab. 1°? J, S. Grewal and Anand Gauba have focused 
on the factors leading to the transformation of Ramdaspur 
into the city of Amritsar and its morpholgical growth. Indu 
Banga has underlined the importance of the economic factors 
in the process of urbanisation in the upper Bari Doab ( 1700- 
1947 ), According to H, K. Naqvi, rise and fall of the medieval 
Indian town had depended upon the relative strength and 
vigour of the central political power, 
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Gaps in Research and Suggestions 

From the foregoing survey, it is obvious that a lot of work 
thas been done on the period under review. However, there 
are many significant areas and aspects of Punjab history which 
require intensive study and analysis, 

In the area of Sikh studies, themes of social change under 
Sikh rule, socio-religious resurgence and Sikh politics in the 
nineteenth century, ruling Sikh chiefs in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries have inmense s2ope for scholars, The 
Congress policy and Akali politics is another such theme. Sep- 
arate studies can be done on socio-economic and political 
aspects of Sikh immigration. 

There is still alot of scope for research on the various 
aspects of the nationalist movement in Punjab for exemple, 
political developments in Punjab during the First World War 
and Punjab politics during the Second World War. 

No significant work has appeared on the theme of inter- 
relationship between socio-economic and political developments 
in Punjab under the Sikh rule and under the British rule, A 
study of production and consumption patterns of the common 
man has immense potentiality. British scientific experiments 
under the East India Company rule and in the Victorian age 
and their impact on society require thorough investigation and 
analysis Impact of the British politics especiaily its policy 
of orientalism and Punjabi society is a rich subject for research. 
Theme of Hindu revivalism ( Hindu Sangathan by Indra Pra- 
kash does not deal with the broad question of Hindu commun- 
alism ) in Punjab is almost untouched, Much useful work 
ean be done on Hindu communalism in the Gandhian era. 

There is immense scope of research in urban history of 
Punjab. lf the historians of Punjab can enlist the cooperation 
of sociologists, anthropologists and political scientisis, perhaps 
-more broad-based and meaningful projects may be undertaken. 
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